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CHAPTER I. 


EMBASSY LANDS NEAR TONG-CHOO-FOO. PROCEEDS 
THROUGH PEKIN TO A PALACE IN ITS NEIGH»- 
BOURHOOD.—RETURNS TO THE CAPITAL. 


| Great plain of Pe-che-lee an interefling object con- 
jectures as to its formation. — Extent of plain round Pekin 
—diflance of Tong-choo-foo from that capital. Embaſſy 
Hops at the former place—temple there prepared for the 
reception of the Embaſſador and ſuit—tempory buildings 
erected for the baggage and preſents —deſcription of tem- 
ple and apartments, relinquiſhed on the occaſion by the 
priefls—banquet given by the manaarines.— Fire engines 
introduced in China — Among the crowas of people no beg. 
gars—precautions taken in China againſt famine—bene- 
volence of the Emperor on ſuch occasions —ſfome account of + 
Tong-choo-foo—curioftty of the natives excited particu= 
larly by a black boy—projeftion of a luner eclipſe con- 
duct of the Emperor on an eclipſe of the ſun — Chineſe 
ignorant of the prediction of eclipſes. — Shopkeepers not 
know the common operations of arithmetic —Swan-pan.— 
Chineſe compute and divide decimal —have only one 
Aandard coin ſilver a merchandiſe—ſeries of their coins 
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mounting beyond the Chriftian era. Ancient fabric at 
Tong-choo-fao.—Chineſe pagodas not places for religious 
worſſig — points 4 reſemblance between the aworſhip of Fo 

that of the Roman Catholics. — Abundance of images 
in Chineſe temp.es.—No fate religion—common people 
extremely ſuperſtitious believe in the tranſmigration of 
fouls, —Death and funeral of an artificer belonging to the 
Embaſſy —Chineſe burying ground. — Spotted horſes. — 
Implements of huſbandry — food of animals kept for til- 
Jage—peaſantry—lnduſtry of the women—held in ſub- 


jection by the men. — Relatious not ſuffered to be in want ; 


never loſe fight of each other. —Number of men em- 
ployed to carry the baggage—method of carrying heavy 
packages. — Road from Tong-choo-foo-to Pekin—halt ut 
an inn —ſuburbs and wall of Pekin—the eaſtern gate 
width of the fireets —triumphal gateways —ornamented 
roofs —ſplendid ſhops —funeral and marriage proceſſions — 
crowds aſſembied on various occaſions —kept back by ſol- 


diers.— Wall of the Imperial palace—glim;ſe of Imperial J 
palace. and gardens —immenſe bell—lake, covered with \ * 
the nymplæa nelumbo—library of foreign, manulcripts— ® 


Tartar ladies. —Paſs ihe weſtern gate iuto an extenſive 
fuburb—compariſon. between Pekin and London. —Gra- 
nitè road continued. Villa near Hai-tien intended for the 
reception of the Kmbaſſador—decorated with Chineſe 
drawings —their defefts.— Hall of audience at Yuen- 
min-yuen— Emperor's throue—offerings made before it — 
name of the Deity canfounded with that of the Emperar = 


adoration paid to the latter. — Propuſai to the Embaſſador 1 
ro perform the ceremony of adoration. — Chineſe inſcription * 


upon the Fngliſh preſents. —Conduft of Ruſſian embaſſa- 


dor, relative to ceremony of proftration—of one from 
Holland tlieir reſpeftive conſequences. — Tartars miftruſt 
the Englih.—Difficuities to be encountered in eſtabliſhing | 
an intercourſe with . China—conditions propoſed by tlie 
. Embaſſador, on being urged to perform ceremony of pro- 
Atration difficulty of having thoſe conditions tranſlated > 
into Chineſe. —Miffionaries vifit the Embaſſador — 4 
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Portugueſe jeſuit propoſed as interpreter— Embaſſador's 
interpreter preferred. Embaſſy removes to Pekin—Jodged 
in a palace—deſcription of it —Chineſe Chriſtian em- 
þloyed as private tranflator—proceſs for rendering papers 
into the Chineſe language - paper addreſſed to the prime 
miniſter — Field pieces intended as preſents for the Em- 
peror—kept at Pekin—gunpowder belonging to the Em- 
baſſy demanded.— Taſte of the Chineſe for Britiſi manu- 
faftures— Extent of Pekin—Chineſe and Tartar tittes—— 
annual ceremony of Emperor's directing the plough.— 
Temple conſecrated to heaven—to the earth—contraft of 
Pekin with European capitals. — Property fluctuatiug in 
China—three claſſes of people. — Tribunals of the empire 
—their funttions—how offices conferred— qualifications 
required for them—hotv aſcertained — principles in conduct 
of affairs —fteadineſs of the goverumen.— introduction of 
Tartars into public offices — Dwellings, food, healthineſs, 
conduct, of the natives, — Security and police of the city 
natives healthy—I hy China populous —early marriages 
—children bound to maintain their parents infants aban- 
doned ſometimes by authors of their being reflection 
thereupon—females chiefly expoſed attention of go- 
vernment on the occaſion—Of the miſſionaries —ſuch ex- 


Poſed infants as are ſaved by the latter, bred Chriſtians, 


and aid tlie miſſionaries in the converſion of other Chi- 
neſe conduct and character of the miſſionaries —ſervices 


rendered by them. — Viſits of Chineſe to Embaſſador— 
concerts of European muſic at his hotel—preſents brought 


by him admired. —Obſervation of a Chineſe on ſeeing the 
portrait of a young Engliſh duke—objeftton of Chineſe to 
the form of an Engliſh chariot with an elevated box— 
Preparations for journey tiito Tartary—pracious meſſage 


3 from the Emperor to the Embaſſador.— Lit of plants 
collected in'province of Pexche-lee. 
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CHAPTER II. 
JOURNEY TO THE NORTHERN FRONTIER OF CHINA. 
VIEW OF THE GREAT WALL, 


hs Road beyond Pekin—travelled by the Embaſſador in an 


Engliſh carriage —its commodiouſueſs admired by the Chi- 


ugſe culture on each fide of the road. — A dye like indigo 
made from a ſpecies of polygonum— a green dye from a 


colutea—all plants converted to uſe by Chineſe —ſuccedanea 
fer thoſe not found among ſt them. —Courſe of rivers in the 
road to Tartary—animals of burden upon this road, 
chiefly dromedaries—palaces at regular ſtages on the road 
for the Emperor — Embaſſy flops at them by invitation 
9 deſcription of ibem.— Mineralogical remarks. — 

obacco cultivated—how cured—how uſed. — Deſcription 
of the hills —ftrata of the mountains—bridges,—Traits of 
difference between Tarters and Chineſe—ornaments of 
females culture of flowers —beggars on the roads. 
Diſtant view of great wall—where carried—occaflons of 
its conſtruftion ſuch barriers erefed on ſimilar accounts 


elſewhere—preſent ſtate of Chineſe wall period of its 


completion—refletions on the credibility of hiſtorical aſſer- 
tions. — wall not paſſed by Marco Polo—paſs leading to 
the wall—military poſt—deſcription of ſuch.—Koo-pe- 
Ko military parade, — Viſit to and examination of wall 
its ftrufture, dimenſions and materials —its towers 
and battlements—meaſurements.—Cotjefure on the anci- 
ent knowledge of gunpowder in China.—Inferences as 10 
tbe ſtate of the Chineſe government at the period of con- 


ftrufting the great wall. 
SS Page 65 to 90. 
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CHAPTER III. 


vISIT ro THE EMPEROR'S COURT AT HIS SUMMER . 
© RESIDENCE IN TARTARY., © 


Reſpet# of Chineſe towards Tartars of the court. 
Vegetation in Tartary. — Animals—peculiar ſpeties of hare. 
manner of hunting them. —Tartar dog.— General ſitua- 

tion of roads. Swelled neck common in Tartary— nature of 
it—affetts the mind.—Hills—perpendicular reck—height 
of mountains. Arrival of Embaſſy at Zhe-bol—crowds 
dreſs of 5 hotel. —CondufF of 
Legate—of Thibet General. — Duſcuſſion on ceremony of 
reception. — Colas deſirous v0 ſee Embaſſador without delay 
— bis Excellency being indiſpoſed, Colao viſited by Minifter 
Plenipotentiary—indifferent apartments of Colao in the 
palace—origin of Colao's ſudden elevation. —fall return 
to power. Conference held in preſence of many perſons 
Embaſſador ſolicited to comply with ceremony of proſtratiow 
reports on his reſiſtance. Excurſion of ſome gentlemen 
of the Embaſſy in the environs of Zhe-hol—gold in river 
near Zhe-hol—whiwfical objection againſt the ſtrangers 
viſiting a pyramid, overlooking the Imperial gardens.— 
Ceremony of reception ſettled to mutual ſatisfatHion.— 
Preſents brought to Zhe-hol graciouſly received. —Confe- 
rence between Embaſſador and Colabo manners and cha- 
rafter of Colao —ſuſpetted of aſpiring to make his family 


3 ſucceed to the throne.—Indiſcreet advice given to the Em- 


peror to appoint his ſucceſſor - adviſer put 1 death— 
reaſons for not following it, publiſhed by the Emperor.— 


| Al the branches of the Imperial family attend preſentation 


of Embaſſador—no diſtinction denoting Emperor's choice of 


[ à ſucceſſor. Story how Emperor's father obtained the 
throne. —Public preſentation of Embaſſador—great tent . 
: Prepared for the purpoſe—why—arrival of Emperor to 


great tent—what perſons admitted into it. —Dreſſes of 
Embaſſador and Miniſter Plenipotentiary on the occaſion, 
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- conformable to Chineſe ideas of propriety.— Emperor's gra- 
cious and diſtinguiſbed reception of Britiſh -Embaſſador, 
and of the King's letter—ſhort ſpeech of Emperor —pre- 
fents offered by Embaſſador and Minifter to Emperor, and 
thoſe given by Emperor — notice taken by him of an Engliſh 
youth who under/tood Chineſe. — Banquet given by Emperor 
==probable origin of ceremonies in uſe towards the Em- 
peror.— Handſome compliment of Emperor towards his 


viit 


Hritannic Majeſty—appearance—manners —age—health 
of. Emperor —preſents ſent by him to Embaſſador after his 


return from court. — All intercourſe between different ranks 
accompanied” by offerings from inferiors, and donations 
from ſuperiors.—Second meeting with Emperor —his civi- 
tity to Embaſſador. — Invitation to vifit the Imperial gar- 
dens of Abe- bol accompanied by Emperor's Miniſter of 
ftate, and by. Thibet General - character of the latter — 
probable occaſion of his diſlike of the Engliſh. —Deſcrip- 
tion of Imperial gardens. — Intended conference with Colas 
prevented by illugſs of the' latter—conſults Embaſſador s 


pbyſician nature of his complaints—of Chineſe medical 


opinions and practice. Leiter prepared by Embaſſador, 
addreſſed to Colao —how tranſlated and copied—why not 


delivered to Legate—account of his degradation —ſtill 


however employed—how letter forwarded to Colao.— All 
buſineſs ſuſpended during celebration of Emperor's birthday 
ceremonies and ſolemn muſic in praiſe of his Imperial 
Majeſty—himſelf not viſible during the whole day Em- 
baſſador*s viſit to great Lama temple—accompanied by 
Sun-ta- Zhin—deſcription of temple—erefed by Emperor 


at a vaſt expence—accounted for—his enthuſiaſm accom- 


panied by great talents—large aſſemblage at his court, 
political —number of troops, of mandarines, aſſembled on 
the occaſion of his anniverfſary—variety of entertainments 
exhibited before the Emperor, and his male courtiers — 
fireworks in the day time —figured ballets— dancing 
tumbling —pantomine in the ladies theatre.—Ladies con- 
cealed—curious to ſee an Engliſhman—indulged in the 
inſtance of an Engliſh youth, — Emperor's obſervation to 
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Embaſſador on occafion of his aſſiſting at publit ſpettarles 
bis arrangement in public affairs, Cc. —empieyment of 
his leiſur character of bis writings taſte. Departure 
of Tartar princes from be- bol. their condition. — up- 
Poſed deſcent of Emperor from Gengis-Khan—-long reipn 


of Chen-Lung—extent of his donwnions—confidered as a 


Tartar, though born in China-—guarded chiefly by Tartars 
hy preference given to them—antipathy between: them 


and Chineſe —Strift and ſucceſsful government of Taztar 
 dynaſty—views and ſyſtem of Emperor's government-— 


intention of refigning the throne, to a ſucceſſor incliued-to 
continue the ſame ſyſtem. — His male deſcendants.— Hęſtival 
conclued at Zbe- ol. — Emperor prepares to return into 
Cbina— to be preceded by Embaſſador. — Favourable an- 
ſwer to the letter from the Colao to a former meſſage.— 
Latitude of Zhe-hol.—Lift of plants growing between it 

» page 90 10 151. 
| CHAPTER IV. 


RETURN TO PEKIN. ORSERVATIONS AND OCCUR- 
. -- RENCES THERE, AND AT YUEN-MIN-YUEN. - 


8 Departure from. Zhe-hol.— Difference of treatment to 


different Embaſſadors, at the Chineſe court. — Britiſi 


Embaſſador allowed to travel on road allotted to conrtters. 
Particular road reſerved for the Emperor —a common 
road for all other travellers, — Embaſſy arrives at Koo-pe- 
koo.— Freſh inſtance of jealouſy of Chineſe iu regard to 


foreigners. —Contrivauce io divert travellers from purſu- 


ing objects of curiofity.—Delicacy of Chineſe, that . no 
perſon be allowed to expire within the precincts of any of 
the Imperial palaces. — Medical treatment of an Euro- 
bean, by a Chineſe phyſician. — Arrival of Embaſſy at 
Pekin. — Secluded life of thoſe left by the Embaſſador in 


Lis hotel, during his abſence in Tartary.— Miſtruſt of 
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Chineſe of all Europeans. —Occupations at Pekin and 
Vuen-min-yuen of the Engliſh left behind during his Ex- 
cellency's 2. at Zle- ol. Soap manufactured for the 
. of the Enbaſß.— Linen little uſed by the Chiueſe.— 
Incident which gave offence. — Honour paid to the Em- 
baſſador on his return to Pekin. —Uſual time for an 
' Embaſſy to remain in Ghina.— Embaſſador's ſpeedy de- 
parture expected —aajuſiment of preſents previous to that 
event.— Ingenuity of Chineſs workmen. —Confiderations 
in favour of the remote antiquity of arts in China.—Pe+ 
culiarity in form of utenſils for Jeveral trades in China 
inflanced in anvil—bellows—plane.—Probable progreſs 
in the refined arts—gunpowder—printing.—Simplicity 
of Chineſe printing—no moveable types —why.— Pekin 
azettes—Ghineſe Itterature—no libels, but private plots 
again the tate. — Diſpoſition of Chineſe towards a 
change of government—in different claſſes —why.—-Its 
ſecurity. founded on patriarchal ſyſtem. —Steadineſs of 
| Chineſe government—principles favourable to the monarch 
' diffuſed among the people—ſacred honours in his favour. 
—Palaces ſuperior to temples in Pekin — Houſehold gods. 
— Chineſe Jupiter or thunderer.—Garden of Yuen-min- 
yuen.— Painting and ſculpture indifferent. —Elephants 
bred in China —obſervations concerning them. —Officers of 
Imperial houſehold chiefly eunuchs —why preferred —how 
made at what ages. — Surgical operations leſs dang erous 
in China than in the north of Europe—from what cauſes. 
——Per ſons conduct —diſpoſition of eunuchs—attend the 
ladies of the palace Ladies removed after death © 
of Emperor—others offered by parents to the new Sove- 
_ reign, —Concubines — Eunuchs feared by the miſſionaries — 
new arrangement of preſents by their direftion at Yuen- 
min-yuen, on the expected arrival of the Emperor.— 
Embaſſador went to meet him—proceſſion, — Compariſon 
of Chineſe and European carriages. — Emperor's exami- 
nation of European preſents —his probable ſentiments of the 
Embaſſy. —Embaſſador invited to Yuen-min-yuen—ton- 
ference there with the great Colao. — Viſit of Embaſſy to , 
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Imperial pajace in Pekin—ceremonizs and conferente there 
 —farewelt preſentv.— Thoughts of a perſon long refident in 
Ching, as to the charatter of the people and government 
of that tountry.—TIntelligence received by Embaſſador. of 
impending war with France—his determination to de- 
part vithour delay in order to convoy, in the Lion, the 
fleet to Europe—preparing to leave Pekin Ong of 


1 capital. 
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CHAPTER v. 


DEPARTURE : FROM PEKIN. JOURNEY 10 HAN-CHOO- 
FOO. PARTLY UPON THE IMPERIAL CANAL. 


Principal mode of travelling in China. — Northern ri- 
vers of China become ſhallow in the end of autumiu— 
from what cauſe —Freeze early in the winter. —Cerems- 
nies on Embaſſy departing from Pekin—by whom accum- 
panied—ſets out by land —road conſtantiy crowded—oc= * 
caſion of it.— Proceſſion of funerals marriages.— Senti 
ments towards parents.—Strufture near the high road. — 
Decent manners of Chineſe—contraſfted with thoſe 0) 
ſome other countries.— Arrival at Tong-choo-foov — Dres 
of troops—guardian ſpirits—variety of Chineſe deities — 
compared with thoſe of other nations—foreign deities eafil 
adopted by Chine . ge of forefathers chief oMfacle 
40 progreſs of Chriſtianity in Chile —Sett of Tao-tſe, or 
Lao-koun.—Embaſſy embarks—rivers already growing 
fhallow.—Dryneſs and heat of autumn—harveſt.— 
Warmth—ſerenity of weather. —Interviews with Sun- 
ta-Zhin—extraft of letters from Emperor character 
and. diſpoſition of Sun-ta-Zhin—circumftances becomin, 
favourable for Embaſſy—general utility of fuch er 
berwgeen ſevereigns,—View. of the. country along the river 


cb lence of the e culture of the foll—plough 
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temperature of the air—deſeription of lower tlaſs of 


women—of the men. —Cheerfulneſs of harveft.—General 
 eſeription of towns—villages—under protection of par- 
Ticular flars.— Aſtronomy cultivated early by Chineſe 
depenerated- info aftrology—connefted with religion.— 
No Sabbath, or periodical day of reft. — Feſtivals —New 
year. Lower claſſes retain health and firength longer 
than elſewhere—why.— How taxed—exempt from eccle- 
faſtical dues —ſome taxes received in kind. — Culture of 
zwheat.—Drill huſbandry—Labonrers preſſed to track 
the barges, —Feaft of full moon. —Provinre of Shan- 
zung. Cotton. Pagodas. Embaſſy enters the Imperial 
canal —deſcription of it —floodgates—fatal actident to 
fome fpeftators of the paſſage of the Embaſſy—trait in 
cliaracter of Chineſe— populouſneſs along the banks of the 
Canal. Conjectures on origin of the mountains and of 
the plains of Pe-che-lee and Shan-tung.— How Imperial 
canal ſupplied—how conſirufted. — Fiſhing birds. Nenu- 
phar, or nympliæa nelumbo,—Culture of rice. — Land not 
ficfered to lie fallow. Various methods of catching fiſh. 
Food of Chineſe.— Method of catching water fowl. — 
Palma Chriſti oil.—Commen Ju frequently difireſſed 
— borrow upon pledges, and at high intereſt. —Some 
lands near the canal ſtwampy and uncultivable—but in 
general 'fertile.—-Canal ſeldom perfectly Jevel—croſſes 
' Yellow river—rapidity of the latter —ſacrifices previous 
Zo croſſing it —probable origin of ſuch ſarrifices—reſemble 
hoſe made in other nations and times—courſe, length, 
and nature of Yellow river —calculation of mud wafted 
down by it—progreſs of ſuch mud towards filling the 
 baſon of the Yellow ſea.—Occaſional viſits between Sun- 
'ta-Zhin and Embaſſador—Favourable diſpoſition of 
Emperor increaſed” in conſequence of Sun-la-Zhin's re- 
preſentations of the real views of the Embaſſy. —Pleaſant 
ſcene on the canal. —Lake of Pao-yng.—Chineſe method 
of raiſing © crops of vegetables upon the water, and on 
marſhy grounds. — Few Chineſe colonize, — Prejudice 
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ain Tartats:-<Nialborry* trees—their culture—for- 
3 Too t worms—methad of raiſing them. Cana 
croſſes great river of Yang-iſe n . and extent 
of i. tract between we los aud great river 
golden mountain in midft of the Ie ankeen cottow 
—its natural colour.—Bridges over fome. parts of the 
canal. Arrival at Sou-choo foo.—deſcription "of the 
place—of the ladies there. — Tai-hoo * Tallow f trees. 
— Inflance 'of Chineſe r uſe ' of candles 
Approach to Han- choo-fob. — Kifit from new 2 Fe of 
Canton. his charafier.—Of © ranks and Families: itt 
China—Rewards and puniſhments, — Limits to powers of 
monarch.— Character i Viceroy —L ft of Pants i n 
lau ung and N 3 yo 
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CHAPTER I. 


EMBASSY LANDS NEAR TONG-CHOO-FOO. PROCEEDS 
-- THROUGH PEKIN TO A PALACE IN ITS NEIGH=+ 
 BOURHOOD. RETURNS TO THE CAPITAL. _- 


< % 


THE Eabifador and his ſuite kad hitherto, profe- 
cuted their journey towards the capital of China with- 
out fatigue or inconvenience. They could not but be 
tit d in finding, in almoſt every obje& that pre- 
ſented itſelf to them, ſomething from its novelty 
ſtriking to the eye, or otherwile intereſting to the mind. 
Even the uniformity of the country, through which 
they had travelled, was a ſpeCtacle ſcarcely to be pa- 
ralleled, for ſo vaſt an extent, elſewhere. The whole 
of it might be conſidered, according to a ſacred and 


Pleaſing theory, as a part of the earth in the firſt ſtate 


of its formation, preſerving ſtill its equal and fruitful 


ſurface, while convulſions threw the reſt into inequa- 
lity and deformity ; but to thoſe, who attend to the 


operations of nature, it appeared as a creation ſubſe- 
quent to the exiſtence of the more elevated portions, 
of the globe, and conſiſting of alluyial land brought 
down by torrents from _ the neighbouring mountains, 


n | B 


edifice is now occaſi 


1 | _TONG-CHOO-FO0. | 


Towards the weſtern extremity of the immenſe 
plain, probably ſo formed, ſtands Pekin, the prefent 
capital of China. The route lay through it from 
Tong-choo-foo to the autumnal palace of the Empe- 


ror, called Yuen-min-yuen, or garden of 13 


verdure, where ſuch of the preſents as could not be 
tranſported with ſafety to Zhehol, were to be depoſit- 
ed; and the Embaſſador and his ſuite were to be ac- 
commodated cloſe to Yuen-min-yuen, while preparati- 
ons were making for the journey into Tartary. 

As there was no navigable communication for veſſels 
of the ſize of yachts between Pekin and Tong-choo- 


foo, where thoſe of the Embaſly were now arrived, a 


temple or monaſtery near the latter was prepared for 


the reception of the perſans landing from them. The 


and preſents were ſecured in two temporary 
buildings erected for the purpoſe, of which the ma- 
terials were ſtrong bamboos,, and cloſe matting im- 
pervious to rain. Each of thoſe buildings was up- 
wards of two hundred feet in length. They were 


fituated oppoſite to each other; furrounded by a 


ſtrong fence, and ſhut in with gates at the extremities. 
Guards were ftationed round; and notices poſted up 
forbidding all perſons from approaching the place with 
fire. Theſe extenſive ſtorehouſes were finiſhed in a 
few hours, Every thing brought by the Embaſſy was 
taken out of upwards of thirty veſſels, and ſafely 
lodged in the courſe of a ſingle day. But materials 
and labourers are, in China, at the inſtant command 


of the State. There was alſo a promptitude and 


cheerfulneſs of obedience, which argued a confident: 
expectation of an adequate recompence. 


The temple and monaſtery intended for the accom- 
modation of the Embaſfador and his ſuite, had been 
founded by a munificent bigot, ſome centuries ago, 
for the maintenance of twelve prieſts of the religion 
of Fo, which is the moſt general in China. This 

ally converted into a kind of 
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choultry, or caravanſera, where travellers of rank 
are lodged in their journies, upon the public ſervice, 
through this part of the country. The moſt conſpi- 
cuous deity in this temple was a perſonification of Pro- 
vidence, under a female figure, holding in her hand 4 
circular plate, with an eye depicted on it; as appears 
in the annexed engraving. This figure diſplayed 
foe grace and digmty. 3 NID 
Mr. Hickey, painter to the Embaſſy, and already 
quoted in the former volume, notices this building 
in the following terms: © It is ſituated on a riſing 
« ground, of gentle aſcent, about half a mile from 
te the river, and cloſe to the ſuburbs of Tong-choo- 
foo, and is encompaſſed with a high wall, in which 
a ſmall dvor, oppoſite to the' river, was guarded 
upon the Gera by Chineſe ſoldiers; and before 
it was a tent, containing a band df muficians, to 
play whenever the Embaffador, or principal perſons 
of the Embaſly, paſſed by them. From this door, 
through ſeveral court-yards and low buildings for 
«* domeſtic uſes, a paſſage led to thoſe particularly 
c conſecrated to the exerciſes of religion. They 
ce were ſeparated from the others by a wall, in which 
<« was an opening of the exact form of a circle. The 
diameter was about eight feet. Beyond this circu- 
lar opening were two places or halls of worſhip, ſi- 
« tuated oppoſi:” to each other; between them was a 
% ſpacious area: and before each was a portico ſup- 
ported by wooden columns, painted red, and var- 
* niſhed. The diameters of thoſe columns were ſmall 
in proportion to their length. They tapered ſlight- 
« Iy from the baſe to the capital, which was 
little ornamented, except with gilding. The 
7 foo reſted ſimply, like the ancient Doric, upon the 
0 
ei 


e 


r. The halls of worſhip were of the whole 
eight of the fabric, without any concealment of 
the beams or rafters of the roof. They contained 
ſeveral ſtatues of male * ſome car · 
= 4 
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ed in wood, and painted with a variety of colours, 
« moſtly of modern and indifferent workmanſhip; 
& others were of porcelain.” ä 
The numerous train of the Embaſſador took up 
moſt parts of the temple that were allotted for dwel- 
ling places, and one prieſt only remained in it, to 
watch over the lamps of the ſhrine, and to receive his 
Exceltency's commands, while the reſt retired to 2 
' monaſtery in the neighbourhood ; but attended in 
the halls of worſhip at ſtated hours. The apartments 
they had quitted were defirable in 'that warm ſeaſon, 
on account of their coolneſs. At one' end of each 
room was a platform of boards, raiſed upwards of a 
foot above the floor, ſuch as are ſometimes ſeen in 
military guard- rooms in Europe. A thick woollen 
cloth, not woven, but worked into a firm ſubſtance, 
like felt for hats, was ſpread upon the platform, and, 
with the addition of a cuſhion, formed the whole of 
the bedding, on which thoſe prieſts repoſed ; and lit- 
fle more is uſed by other claſfes of ſociety in China, 
where, at leaſt the common people, continue to wear 
at night a conſiderable part of the dreſs which covers 
them in the day. _ OS] | 
| The ſeparate apartments, belonging to the ſuperiors 
of the monaſtery, were now allotted to the principal 
perſons of the Embaſſy. In ſome of the other rooms 
the prieſts had ſuffered ſcorpions and ſcolopendras to 
harbour thro' neglect. Thoſe noiſome inſects were 
known only by deſcription to ſome gentlemen of the 
Embaſſy, who had not viſited the ſouthern parts of 
Europe. The ſight of ſuch, for the firſt time, in 
their bed-chambers, and upon their clothes, excited a 
degree of horror in their minds; and it ſeemed to them 
to be a ſufficient objection to the country, that it pro·k 
duced thoſe animals. But the apprehenſion was great 
er than the danger. For however capable of milchief, .# 
they are found to commit it, where they moſt abound, 
but very ſeldom ; and no accident happened from 
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them in the preſent inftance. The heat of the wea⸗ 
ther, which was favourable to their exiſtence, was, in- 


deed, felt as no trifling inconvenience. The thermo- 


meter of Fahrenheit roſe, in the ſhade, to eighty- ſix 
degrees; its violence, however, was avoided in the 
open courts within the precincts of the temple, by 


canvas ſheets ſpread horizontally between the ridges 


of the roofs. Cords were attached to the canvas, 
with a contrivance to enable perſons underneath, to 
move it in whatever ſenſe was neceſſary, to admit the 
air into thoſe places from whence the ſun ſucceſſively 
withdrew. | 1 2 1 75 

The morning after the arrival of the Embaſſy, eve- 
ry perſon belonging to it partook of a banquet, to 
which they were invited by the mandarines. It was 
deemed, from the hour of giving it, a breakfaſt; but 
which, from the kinds and quantities of viands ſerved, 
was equal to the moſt: ſubſtantial repaſt. Tho' tea 
be made to accompany or follow every meal, it does 
not conſtitute the principal part of any. The tables 
were ſpread in ſuch different parts of the new ſtore- 
houſes, as happened to be vacant. No other place, 
under cover, was ſufficiently ample. It ſeemed, in this 
inſtance, to be the Chineſe etiquette, when an extra- 
ordinary mark of civility is intended, to include, with 


the principal object of it, the whole of his attendants 


of every degree. Invitations to partake of the grati- 
fications of the table are, it ſeems, conſidered as ſo eſ- 
ſential a portion of good- breeding, that they were not 
to be omitted on the preſent occafion, tho' the hoſpi- 
tality of the Emperor rendered every other a matter 
of ſupererogatioun. . oe „ 
The aſſemblage of people was ſo great upon the 
broad ſandy beach, between the temple and the river, 
that booths were erected there, in which a variety of 
articles, but principally fruits and liquors, were ex- 
poſed to ſale. The ſtands were ſhaded by quadrila- 


teral roofs of canvas, ſupported from the centre by a 
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ſingle pole ſtuck into the ground. Fires for cooking 
victuals were made in the open air, and fire engines 
were at hand, near water, in caſe of accidents ariſing 
from them. Thoſe engines were conſtructed on prin- 
ciples,. ſimilar to thoſe of Europe; and they are ſaid. 
to have been introduced into China, and partly from 
materials brought from thence ; ſince the conflagra- 
tion which happened at Canton, in Lord Anſon's 
time, when the uſe of them, by his ſailors, had ſo 
great an effect in ſtopping it. Other European im- 
provements and convemences will probably be adopted 
by the Chineſe, as the intercourſe with them ſhall in- 
creaſe; and the exportation of ſuch articles alone from 
England is likely to add materially to its commerce. 
Amongſt all the crowds aſſembled near Tong-choo- 
foo, or thoſe which the approach of the Embaſſy had 
" attracted in other places, fince its entrance into China, 
not one perſon in the habit of a beggar had been ſeen, 
or any one obſerved to ſolicit charity. No ſmall por- 
tion of the people ſeemed, it is true, to be in a ſtate 
approaching indigence; but none driven to the neceſ- 
ſity, or inured to the habit, of craving aſſiſtance from 
a ſtranger. The preſent was not, indeed, one of thoſe 
ſeaſons of calamity, which deſtroys or diminiſhes the 
uſual reſources of the peaſant, and drives him ſome- 
times even into criminal exceſſes, to procure ſubſiſ- 
tence. In ſuch times, however, the Emperor of 
China always comes forward; he orders the granaries 
to be opened; he remits the taxes to thoſe who are 
viſited by misfortune; he affords aſſiſtance to enable 
them to retrieve their affairs: he appears to his ſub- 
jects, as ſtanding almoſt in the place of Providence, 
in their favour: he is perfectly aware by how much a 
ſtronger chain he thus maintains his abſolute domini- 
on, than the dread of puniſhments would afford. He 
has ſhewn himſelf fo jealous of retaining the excluſive 
/ privilege of benevolence to his ſubjects, that he not 
only rejected, but was offended at, the propoſal once 
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made to him, by ſome conſiderable merchants, to con- 
tribute towards the relief of a ſuffering province. He 
accepted, at. the ſame time, the donation of a rich 


widow of Tien-fing; towards the expences of the Thi - 


bet-war. . But independently of any general evil, which 
every wiſe government is attentive to remedy or allevz- 
ate, accidental cauſes of diſtreſs, or individual failures 
of the means to procure ſubſiſtence, give occaſion, at 
all times, in moſt other countries, to the affecting 
ſpectacle of human beings dependent for their exi- 
tence, on the precarious aid of thoſe whom they may 
chance to meet, but who have the power of withbolds 
ing it. wee gs 
The Embaſſador had given gratuities, occaſionally, 
to the people of the yachts, and others employed 
about the Embaſly ; but ſuch gratuities were never 
| aſked, and were unknown to the mandarines. As theſe 
had already inſiſted -upon charging to. the Emperor's 


account ſome {mall articles purchaſed by them tor ane 


or two gentlemen of the Embaſſy, a party of the lat - 

ter went themſelves to buy a few trifles in the adjoin · 
ing city, for which excurſion, beſide, their curioſity 
was a ſufficient motive, Some of the mandarines 
took the trouble of accompanying them, particularly 
 Van-ta-zhin, who was a native, and willing to do the 
honours, of the place. He conducted them through 
a large ſuburb, which denoted the modern increaſe of 


Tong-choo-foo, ſince the erection of the walls which 


encompaſs the original buildings. The walls are of 
brick, ſubſtantially built, and higher than the houſes 
they incloſe, which moſtly are of wood. The city 


walls are waſhed by the river on one ſide, and defend- 


ed by a broad wet ditch on the others. There were 
no guns upon the ramparts, but a . few ſwivels were 
placed upright near the gates. The principal ſtreets 
were. ſtraight, paved with broad flag-ſtones, and had 
a raiſed foot-path on each fide. An awning acroſs the 
ſtreets, ſhaded them from the ſcorching heat of the 
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ſun's rays. Many however, of the labouring people, 
were naked from the waiſt upwards. Several extenſive 


buildings contained grain of different kinds, of which, 


it was ſaid, a proviſion for ſeveral years is always kept 


in ſtore, for the conſumption of the capital. Moſt 


of the houſes had ſhops or working rooms in front. 


And an induſtry was diſplayed, ſuch as the neighbour- 


hood of Pekin was likely to excite. The outſide of the 
ſhops was painted with a variety of lively colours, as 
well as gilt, with rich enſigns before them, and long 
labels inviting cuſtomers. Amongſt the chief arti- 
eles expoſed to ſale were tea, ſilks, and porcelain, im- 

rted from the ſouthward, and furs of different kinds, 
moſt of which were brought from Tartary. It was a 
pleaſing circumſtance to obſerve, alſo, among other 
goods, ſome Engliſh cloths, tho' in no conſiderable 

antities. | ; ; 1 


43 The appearance of Englimmen interrupted, for a 


while, the uſual occupations of the people. Other 


Europeans, moſtly miſſionaries, had travelled thro? 


the city; but in order to eſcape notice, they were clad 
in the long dreſſes of the country, and had ſuffered 
their beards to grow, in imitation of the Chineſe. 
The ſhort coats and ſmooth faces of the preſent ſtran- 
gers, formed, therefore, a new ſpectacle. The great - 
eſt ſurpriſe, however, was occaſioned by a black ſer- 
vant, who attended one of the gentlemen of the par- 
ty. He had been brought from Batavia, to ſupply 


the place of an European who returned home. 


The jet hue of his complexion,  his' woolly head, and 
features, peculiar to the negroes, nothing like which 
had been remembered to have been ſeen before, in 
this inland part of China, led ſome of the ſpectators 
almoſt to doubt, whether he belonged to the human 
ſpecies; and the boys exclaimed; that it muſt be a 
black demon, fanr-quee ; but a good-humoured coun- 
tenance ſoon reconciled them to his appearance, and 
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they continued to ſtare at him without apprehenſion 
or Wiflikeĩüũñ (ß 
As the party paſſed along the ſtreets, they obſerved, 
in ſeveral places on the ſides of houſes, the projec- 
tion of a lunar eclipſe, which was to happen ſoon af - 
terwards. In the clear and pleaſant atmoſphere of 
this climate, all claſſes of men living moſtly out of 
doors are inclined to be attentive to the ap 

of the heavens, which they acquire gradually the habit 
of connecting with ſublunary events, as if the latter 
were dependent upon the former. Some accidental 
coincidences taking place ſerved to ſtrengthen this be- 
lief; and the vanity of prediction had certainly its 
ſhare in forming the pretended ſcience of aſtrology. 
If eclipſes, in particular, were conſidered as having 
the power to influence the operations of nature, and 
the tranſactions of mankind, the periods of their oc- 
currence neceſſarily became an object of attention and 
ſolicitude; and the government of the country, ever 
anxious to eftabliſh the foundations of its authority 
in the people's opinion of its ſuperior wiſdom and 
conſtant care of their ſecurity and welfare, has con- 
verted their prejudices to account, by excluſively pro- 
curing a communication of whatever ſcience and ob- 
ſervation could afford in this reſpect. Such commu- 
nications are afterwards announced to the people, as in 
the inſtance of the preſent projection, at the times. 
and with the ſolemnity, fitted to enſure veneration for 
that ſuperintending power from whence ſuch know- 
ledge was immediately derived to them. Te. 
It is eaſy to conceive alſo, in regard to. eclipſes of 
the ſun, how much the diſappearance of that lumi- 
nary in the midſt of its wonted careet muſt have ap- 
peared awful (as if nature were about to be annihi- 
lated): to him who is ignorant of the natural cauſes of 
ſuch an event, and of the certain ſhortneſs of its du- 
ration. The people of China have, from the earlieſt 
ages, conſidered a ſolar eclipſe as ominous of ſome 
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xeral calamity ; and as great pains are taken to in+ 
pire them with a belief that their proſperity is owing 
to the wiſdom and virtues of their ſovereign, ſo they 
are tempted to attribute to ſome deficiency on his 
part whatever they think portegtous. To this incon- 
venient prejudice, the Emperor, himſelf, finds it 
prudent to accommodate his conduct. He never 
ventures on any undertaking of importance at the 
approach of fuch an eclipſe, but affects to withdraw 
himſelf from the preſence of his courtiers, to. examine 
ſtrictly into his late adminiſtration of the empire, in 
order to correct any error, for the commiſſion of 
which the eclipſe may have been an admonition, and 
invites his ſubjects to offer him freely their advice. 
Some of the mandarines, who accompanied the 
Engliſh in their excurſion to Tong-choo- foo, were 
well aware of the true nature of echpſes. They 


knew alſo that there were Europeans employed at the 


Emperor's court in the calculation of them; but 
believed their own countrymen capable of predicting 
them with tolerable exactneſs. It did not appear, 


however, from their converſation, by what means ſuch 


Predictions were effected. There were indeed, among 
the Chineſe, conſtant and patient obſervers; but they 
did not ſeem to poſſeſs the ſcience of calculation ne- 
ceſſary to arrive at the ſolution of any intricate pro- 
blems. Even the firſt operations of arithmetic were 


not very generally known amongſt them. In the 
| ſhops, where the party went to buy ſome trifles, re- 


gular entries were made of the articles diſpoſed of; 
and the ſeveral prices were affixed in the common 
Chineſe characters, equivalent to the words which ex- 
preſs numbers in other languages. But not by a diſ- 
tinct ſet of figures, upon à ſyſtem ſimilar to chat of 
thoſe called Arabic by Europeans; of which the 
powers or amount increaſe decimally, as they are 
placed to the left of each other upon the ſame line; 
and to which the uſual operations of arithmetic may 
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apply. The Chineſe calculate by the aſſiſtance of a 
machine, called by them ſwan-pan, in which balls are 
ung upon wires in different columns, and arranged 

upon the plan of Arabic figures, the balls repreſent - 

ing units in the firſt column to the right, with a de- 
cuple progreſſion of the others from right to left. 

The decimal multiplication and ſubdiviſion of 

quantities and meaſures, uſed almoſt in every in- 

ſtance by the Chineſe, greatly ſimplifies their com- 
putations. Thus, for example, a laang, which is 
generally equal to an ounce of filver, 1s ſubdivided 
into ten chen, the chen into ten en, and the fen into 
ten lee. The ideal ſubdiviſions of money deſcend 
much lower, but always, as well as in increaſing quan- 
tities, in the ſame decimal proportions. A lee, or 
thouſandth part of a leang, is an actual coin of cops. 

per, far from being pure. It is of a circular form, 
with a ſquare hole in the middle, for the convenience 
of being ſtrung together upon a ſort of pack- thread; 
and tens and multiples of tens paſs thus current; 
often a ſmaller number only is transferred unſtrung. 

A coin of ſuch little value is convenient to the lower 

part of the people, who thus can buy as ſmall a quan- 

tity of merchandiſe as they pleaſe, or is ſuitable to 
their ſituation; and in lieu of which, for an article 
wanted, a higher price might ſometimes be de- 
manded, if payment of a ſmaller could not be ef- 
fected for want of change. Tea, like beer in 
England, is ſold in public houſes in every town, and 
along public roads, and the banks of rivers and canals. 
In theſe a fingle cup is ſold for a fingle lee; nor is 
it unuſual for the burdened and weaned traveller to 
lay down his load, refreſh himſelf with one cup of 
warm tea, and then purſue his journey. _ _ Fi 
Theſe /ees, collectively called chen, form, in fact, 
the only ſtandard coin in China. Government may 
have conſidered, that one material only can, in ſtrict- 
neſs, form a ſtandard com, For the relative values of 
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two or more metals, for. example, taken ſeparately, 
are liable to vary from the different proportions which 
may occaſionally take place between the demand for 
them in the market, for other uſes than as a medium 
of exchange, and the quantities of them reſpectively 
expoſed to ſale; ſo that a piece of money, of one 
metal, may in fact become worth more or leſs than 
that of another metal, — the ſtandard had made 
of equal value to it, according to the prices of the 
metals at the time of the adjuſtment. 

Silver is more properly, among the -Chineſs.;:« 
muchandiſe. None of it is — but large pay 
ments are made with lumps of it in the oy of the 
orucibles in which it was refined, and with the ſtamp 
of a ſingle character upon it, to aſcertain its wage, | 
moſtly of ten ounces. ._ 

The value of filver, in the current coin, varies ac- 
cording to the relative ſcarcity or plenty of that metal 
iſſued from the Imperial treaſury. Spaniſh dollars 
are common throughout all Aſia; and are equally 
well known to the pilot of Cochin- china, mentioned 
in the firſt volume, and to the ſhopkeepers of Tong 
choo- foo. Gold is ſeldom ſeen in the tranſactions of 
commerce, tho it be, occaſionally, employed in the 
luxuries of dreſs and furniture. In general, the value 
of filver has borne a much greater proportion to that 
of gold in China than in Europe, except where an 
extraordinary demand for the latter, by foreign mer- 
chants, has increaſed the rate of it. That effect, 
indeed, was ſuppoſed likewiſe to have been produced 
by the extraordinary quantity of gold employed in 
the decoration of Lama temples, by the ee, 
both in China and in Tartary. 

Upon the deceaſe of a ſovereign of China, the 
coin, bearing the impreſſion of his name, is in ſome 
degree depreciated. The material, being of ſuch a 
baſe alloy, is little convertible to ule; and ſpecimens 
remaining of ancient coins are common in the coun- 


try. There are a few curious Chineſe who collect coins; 
but none prize them to the degree of tempting. ar- 
tiſts to make counterfeits of them. A ſeries of them, 
therefore, correſponding to the ſovereigns mentioned 
in the annals of the empire, may be conſidered as a 
confirmation of their hiſtory ; and a ſeries, not- in- 
deed complete, but mounting upwards beyond the 
| Chriſtian era, has been brought to Europe. 8 
The hiſtories of China ſtate, and the traditional 
accounts confirm, the natural propenſity of the Chi- 
neſe emperors to tranſmit their names and fame, by 
the moſt durable monuments, to poſterity; but it 
has been hitherto the cruel policy of every dynaſty, 
or new family mounting the throne of China, both 
to deſtroy the remaining branches of the former 
race, and to level the edifices dedicated to their me- 
mory. The ancient fabrics, therefore, which have 
been ſuffered to ſubſiſt, bear no traces of the perſons 
by whom they were erected. One that has very 
much the appearance of antiquity, ſtands in a re- 
mote corner of Tong- choo- foo, to which it daes not 
ſeem to bear the leaſt relation, being ſo ſituated as 
not to ſerve the purpoſe of any ornament; and is ſo 
far from being uſeful, that its original deſtination is 
not known with certainty. It is built of brick, and 
in its exterior farm reſembles what are called in Eu- 
rope Chineſe pagodas, and ſuppoſed to be places of 
religious worſhip. But 'the preſent building cannot 
have had ſuch a deſtination, being, though of con- 
ſiderable diameter, perfectly ſolid in the firit and 
ſecond ſtory. There is not even the appearance of a 
dooror window in either. Thereare no remains of ſteps, 
or other means of aſcent to the third ſtory, in which 
there is a door; the ſeveral ſtories, eleven in num- 
ber, diſtinguiſhed by a belt of brick on the outſide, 
continue to be entire, though weeds and ſhrubs.are 
growing out of many parts of them. It 1s thought 
moſt probable that this building was erected prior to 
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the exiſtence of Tong-choo-foo, and perhaps of 


the great Chineſe wall, and was intended for a watch- 


tower, to guard againſt the fudden approach of the 


Tartar Enemy. 
Of thofe circular and lofty edifices, by Europeans 
termed pagodas, there are feveral kinds, and dedi- 


cated to ſeveral uſes in China; but none to religious 


worſhip. The temples which are conſecrated to ſuch 
a purpoſe differ little in height from common dwelling 


houſes, as in the inſtance'of the Embaſſador's mo- 


mentary reſidence near Tong-choo-foo. The pre- 
fence of foreigners there did not prevent the uſual 
affluence of devotees. The Chineſe interpreter of 
the Embaſſy, who was a moſt zealous Chriſtian of 
the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, and himſelf a prieſt 
of that communion, ſaw, with regret, the Engliſh 
curiouſly examining the images, or attending to the 
ceremonies: of the religion of Fo, leſt they ſhould 
ive the reſemblance between its exterior forms 
and thoſe of his own church. Such reſemblance had 
been, indeed, already thought ſo ſtriking, that ſome 
of the miſſionaries conjectured, that the Chineſe had 
formerly received a glimpſe of Chriſtianity from the 
Neſtorians, by the way of Tartary; others, that Saint 
Thomas the Apoſtle had been amongſt them ; but 
the miffionary Premare could account for it no other · 
wiſe than by ſuppoſing it to have been a trick of the 
Devil to mort 
that the likeneſs is fo ſtrong between the apparent 


worſhip of many of the prieſts of Fo, and that 


which 1s exhibited in churches of the Roman faith, 

that a Chineſe conveyed into one of the latter, might 
imagine the votaries he ſaw were then adoring the 
deities of his own country, On the altar of a Chi- 
neſe temple, behind a ſcreen, is frequently a repre- 
ſentation which might anſwer for that of the Virgin 

Mary, in the perſon of Shinmoo, or the ſacred mother, 
ſitting in an alcove with a child in her arms, and rays 


the Jeſuits. One of them obſerves, 
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proceeding from a cirele, which are called a glory, 


ound her head, with tapers burning conſtantly before 
her. The long coarſe gowns of the Ho-ſhaungs, or 
priefts of Fo, bound with cords round the watt, 
would almoſt —— — the friars of the order of 
St. Francis. The 

ſtate of celibacy, reſide in monaſteries together, and 


nance, and rigorous abſtinence. 
The temples of Fo abound with more images than 
are found in moſt Chriftian charches ; and ſome that 


bear a greater analogy to the ancient than to the pre- 


ſent worfhip of the Romans. One figure, repre- 


fenting a female, was thought to be ſometfung ſunilar | 


to Lucina, and is particularly addreſfet by unmarried 
women wanting huſbands, and married women want- 
ing children. The doctrine of Fo, admitting of a 


ſubordinate deity particularly propitious to every wiſh 


which can be formed in the human mind, would 
ſcarcely fail to ſpread among thoſe claſſes of the peo- 
le who are not ſatisfied with their proſpects, as re- 
ting from the natural cauſes of events. Its pro- 
greſs is not obſtructed by any meaſures of the govern- 
ment of the country, which does not interfere with 
mere opinions. It prohibits no belief which is not 
ſuppoſed to affect the tranquillity of ſociety. 
There is in China no ſtate religion. None is paid, 
preferred, or encouraged by it. The Emperor is of 
one faith; many of the mandarines, of another; and 
the majority of the common people, of a third, which 
is that of Fo. This laſt clals, the leaſt capable, 
from 1gnorance, of explaining the phenomena of na- 
ture, and the moſt expoſed to wants which it cannot 
ſupply by ordinary means, is willing to recur to the 
ſuppoſition of extraordinary powers, which may ope- 
rate the effects it cannot explain, and grant the re- 
queſts which it cannot otherwiſe obtain. 


r live, like the latter, in 4 
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No people are, in fact, more ſuperſtitious than the 
common Chineſe. Beſide the habitual offices of de- 
votion on the part of the prieſts and females, the 
temples arè particularly frequented by the diſciples of 
Fo, previouſly to any undertaking of importance; 
whether to marry, or go a journey, or conclude a 
bargain, or change ſituation, or for any other mate- 
rial event in life, it is neceſſary firſt to conſult the 
ſuperintendant deity. This is performed by various 
methods. Some place a parcel of conſecrated ſticks, 
differently marked and numbered, which the conſul- 
tant, kneeling before the altar, ſhakes in a hollow 
bamboo, until one of them falls on the ground; its 
mark is examined, and referred to a correſpondent 


mark in 4 book which the prieſt holds open, and 


ſometimes even it is written upon a ſheet of paper 
paſted upon the inſide of the temple. Polygonal 

ieces of wood are by others thrown into the air. 
Each fide has its particular mark; the fide that is 
uppermoſt when fallen on the floor, 1s in like manner 
referred to its correſpondent mark in the. book or 
| ſheet of fate. If the firſt throw be favourable, the 
perſon who made it proſtrates himſelf in gratitude, 
and undertakes afterwards, with confidence, the bu- 
ſineſs in agitation. But if the throw ſhould. be ad- 
verſe, he tries a ſecond time, and the third throw de. 
termines, at any rate, the queſtion. In other. re- 
ſpects the people of the preſent day ſeem to pay little 
attention to their prieſts. The temples are, how- 
ever, always open for ſuch as chooſe to conſult the 
decrees of heaven. They return thanks when the 
oracle proves propitious to their wiſhes. Yet they 
oftener caſt lots, to know the iſſue of. a projected 
enterprize, than ſupplicate for its being favourable ; 
and their worſhip conſiſts more in thankſgiving than 
in prayer. . 
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Few Chineſe are ſeldom ſaid to carry the objects, to 
be obtained by their devotion, beyond the benefits of - 
this life. Yet the religion of Fo profeſſes the doc- 
trine of the tranſmigration of ſouls, and promiſes 
happineſs to the people on conditions, which were, 
no «doubt, originally intended to conſiſt in the per- 
formance of moral duties; but in lieu of which are 
too frequently ſubſtituted thoſe of contributions to 
wards the erection or repair of temples, the mainte- 
nance of prieſts, and a ſtrict attention to particular 
obſervances. The neglect of theſe is announced as 
puniſhable by the fouls of the defaulters paſſing into 
the bodies of the meaneſt animals, in whom the ſuf- 
ferings are to be proportioned to the tranſgreſſions - 
committed in the human form. 3 
While the Engliſh were obſerving ſome of the 
religious cuſtoms of the Chineſe, an event took place 
which gave the latter an opportunity of ſeeing an 
European ceremony of religion in the funeral. of a 
perſon belonging to the Embaſſy, who died during 
its ſhort ſtay near Tong-choo-foo. He was an inge- 
nious and ſkilful artiſt in braſs and other metals. 
From Birmingham he had ſettled in London, where 
he was-earning a decent ſubſiſtence, when he heard 
that an expedition was fitting out for China. He 
had conceived a notion that many improvements in 
the arts were practiſed at Pekin, which were little 
known in Europe; among others, that of making a 
kind of tinſel that did not tarnith, or at leaſt: that 
kept without tarniſhing much longer, than any that 


was made according to European methods. He fan- 


cied that were he acquainted with ſuch improve- 
ments, he ſhould be enabled to provide handiomely 
for his family. He did not, indeed, expect to enjoy 
long, himſelf, the benefit of any ſecrets he ſhould 
diſcover, He was paſt the middle age; of a fecbie 
make, and ſubject to many complaints. But he 
thought it not too much, to ſhorten his own life, In a 
. : 2 | 
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perilous voyage, for the fake of being able to com- 


municate to his offspring, what would be the means 
of their proſperity. He offered his ſervices to the 
Embaſſy. At Madeira the Embaſſador perceiving 
this man's health impaired: already in the paſſage, 
urged him to return home ; but he was bent on the 
accompliſhment of his purpoſe. He purſued the 


e; and though he was viſited by the epidemical | 


a 
difeaſes, by which, in the courſe of it, many young 
and robuſt perſons rapidly loſt their lives, he held out 
till he was within one day's journey of that capital, 
where he hoped to attain the object of his purſuit. 
But his conſtitution, broken down by fatigue and ill- 
neſs, was unable to ſupport him any longer, and he 
fell a ſacrifice to the affection he bore his children. 
He was a quiet, ſober, and honeſt man, meek and 
decent in his manners; and his fellow-travellers of 
every rank regretted him; nor ſhould his humble 
ſtation preclude him from being mentioned in this re- 
lation of an Embaſſy, to which he was attached. 
His name was Eades. His funeral was attended, 
not only by the greateſt number of his late fellow- 


travellers, but by a vaſt concourſe of Chineſe. Every 


form was obſerved, and the ceremony performed 
with much gravity and decency, as well in reſpect to 
the memory of the deceaſed, as in compliance with 
the ideas of the Chineſe, who are apt to confider the 
leaſt flight or inattention, on ſuch ſolemn occaſions, 
as marks of barbariſm and inhumanity. . eb 

This Engliſhman was interred in the midſt of ſe- 


veral Chineſe tombs, interſperſed with cypreſs trees, 


at a diſtance from any church or temple, but near the 
public road leading out of Tong-choo-foo. The 
Chineſe burying-places are no otherwiſe conſecrated 
than by the veneration of the people, the remains of 
whoſe anceſtors are depoſited in them. The people 
preſerve thoſe facred repoſitories, with all the care 
they can afford to beſtow upon them. They viſit 
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them annually, repair any breaches that accidents may 


| have made, and remove any weeds that may have 


grown, or dirt that may have been thrown, about 
them. Where there is uncultivable ground, it 18 
always preferred for places of interment, as leſs liable 
to be diſturbed; yet the pooreſt peaſant will reſpect 
the ſpot over which a heap of earth denotes a repoſi- 
tory of the dead beneath, 3 in the courſe of time, 
and by the gradual effect of the weather, the heap 
itſelf links into a level with the circumjacent ground. 

The country about Tong-choo-foo, for ſeveral 


| 0 is level and fertile. Some of the Engliſh gen- 


tlemen were ſupplied with horſes, to ride about in 
the neighbourhood. The horſes were ſtrong and 
bony. The breed does not ſeem. to have been im- 
proved by care. . Mules bear a greater price than 
common horſes, as ſubſiſting on lets food, and capa- 
ble of more labour. Many of the horſes were ſpotted 
as regularly as a leopard. Such were ſo common, as 
to remove the ſuſpicion of any fraud by artificial co- 
louring. . The race of thoſe {potted horſes is ſup- 
poſed, among other means, to be obtained by croſſ- 
ing thoſe. of oppoſite hues. The ſaddle furniture 
differed as much from the neatneſs of what is made 
in England, as the cattle themſelves from Arabian 


courſers. The riders met ſeveral Chinele on horſe- 


back, who, on approaching, alighted in civility to 
the ſtrangers. This is a mark of reſpe& ſhewn here 
always to ſuperiors, and the cuſtom has been extended 
to other parts of the Eaſt. The Dutch governor 
and counſellors of the Indies exact, in imitation, 
that kind of homage from all perſons reſident in 
Batavia. It appeared indeed, from ſeveral inſtances, 
in Java, Sumatra, and Cochin-chiaa, that China gives 
the tone to the countries bordering on the Chineſe 
ſeas. The diſtinction of yellow colour, for example, 
by the Emperor, is affected by every ſovereign in che 
eaſtern part of Aſia. | 
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The mixture of eaſtern and weſtern cuſtoms, is to 
be ſeen ſometimes in China. Thus in the neighbour- 
hood of Tong-choo-foo, the ſeaſon of the harveſt 

ave occaſion to obſerve, that the corn is ſometimes 


threſhed with the common flail of Europe, and | 


ſometimes preſſed out by cattle treading on the ſheaf, 
as is deſcribed by Oriental writers. A roller is like- 
wiſe moved over it by the Chineſe. For theſe ope- 
rations a raten of hard earth and ſand is prepared 
in the open air. A machine has been always uſed 
here for winnowing corn, exactly ſimilar to that which 
has been introduced, within this century, it is ſaid, 
in Europe. It is probably a Chineſe invention. 
Indian corn and ſmall millet formed, in this place, 
the principal produce of the autumn crop. There 


were few incloſures, and few cattle to make them ne- 


ceſſary. Scarcely any fields to be ſeen in paſture: 
The animals neceſſary for tillage, or for carriage, and 
thoſe deſtined to ſerve for food, were moſtly fed in 
ſtalls, and fodder collected for them. Beans, and 
the finer kind of ſtraw cut ſmall, compoſed a great 
proportion of the food for horſes. The roots of corn, 
and coarſer ſtems, are frequently left to rot upon the 
ground for the purpoſe of manure. 

The houſes of the peaſants were ſcattered about, 
inſtead of being united into villages. The cottages 
ſeemed to be clean and comfortable: they were with- 
out fences, gates, or other apparent precaution againſt 
wild beaſts or thieves. Robbery is ſaid to happen 
ſeldom, though not puniſhed by death, unleſs aggra- 
vated by the commiſſion of ſome violent affault. 


The wives of the peaſantry are of material affiſtance 
to their families, in addition to the rearing of their 


children, and the care of their domeſtic concerns ; 
for they carry on moſt of the trades which can be ex- 
erciſed within doors. Not only they rear ſilk-worms, 
and ſpin the cotton, which laſt is in general uſe for 
both ſexes of the people ; but the women are almoſt 
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the ſole weavers throughout the empire. Yet few of 
them fail to injure their healths, or at leaſt their active 
powers, by ſacrificing, in imitation of females of ſu- 
perior rank, to the prejudice in favour of little feet; 

and though the operation for this purpole is not 
attempted at ſo early a period of their infancy, or 


followed up afterwards with ſuch perſevering care, as 
in the caſe of ladies with whom beauty can become 


an object of more attention, enough is pradtled to 


cripple and disfigure them. 


Notwithſtanding all the merit of theſe 9 to 


their huſbands, the latter arrogate an extraordinary 
- domimon over them, and hold them at ſuch a diſ- 


tance, as not always to allow them to fit at table, 


behind which, in ſuch caſe, they attend as hand- 


maids. This dominion is tempered, indeed, by the 


maxims of mild conduct in the different relations of 


life, inculcated from early childhood amongſt the 
loweſt as well as higheſt claſſes of ſociety. I he old 
perſons of a family hive generally with the young, 
The former ſerve to moderate any occaſional impetuo- 
ſity, violence, or paſſion of the latter. The in- 
fluence of age over youth is ſupported by the ſenti- 
ments of nature, by the habit of obedience, by the 
precepts of morality ingrafted in the law of the land, 


and by the unremitted policy and honeſt arts of pa- 


rents to that effect. They who are paſt labour, deal 
out the rules which they had learned, and the wiſdom 
which experience taught them, to thoſe who are 
riſing to manhood, or to thoſe lately arrived at it. 


Plain ſentences of morals are written up in the com- 
mon hall, where the male branches of the family 


aſſemble. Some one, at leaſt, is capable of reading 
them to the reſt. In almoſt every houſe is hung up 
a tablet of the anceſtors of the perſons then reſiding 
in it. References are often made, in converſation, 
to their actions. Their example, as far as it was 
good, ſerves as an mcitement to travel in the ſame 
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path. The deſcendants from a common ſtock, viſit 

the tombs of their forefathers together, at tated 

times. This joint care, and indeed other occaſions, 
collect and unite the moſt remote relations. They 
cannot loſe fight of each other; and ſeldom become 
indifferent to their reſpective concerns. The child is 
bound to labour and to provide for his parents' main- 
tenance and comfort, and the brother for the Brother 
and ſiſter that are in extreme want; the failure of 
which duty would be followed by ſuch deteſtation, 
that it is not neceſſary to enforce it by poſitive law. 
Even the moſt diſtant kinſman, reduced to miſery by 
accident or ill health, has a claim on his kindred for : 
relief. Manners, ſtronger far than laws, and indeed | 
inclination, produced and nurtured by intercourſe 
and intimacy, ſecure aſſiſtance for him. Thele habits 
and manners fully explain the fact already mentioned, 
which unhappily appears extraordinary to Europeans, 
that no ſpectacles. of diftreſs are ſeen, to excite the 
compaſſion, and implore the caſual charity of indivi- 
duals. It 1s to be added, that this circumſtance 1s 
not owing to the number of inſtitutions of public 
benevolence. The wiſh, indeed, of the Perſian mo- 
narch is not realized in China, that none ſhould be in 
want of the ſuccour adminiſtered in hoſpitals ; but 
thoſe eſtabliſhments. are rendered little neceſſary, 
where the link which unites all the branches of a 
family, brings aid to the ſuffering part of it without 
delay, and without humiliation. 

It s Pg indeed, happens that the bnfirmities of 
men, or the weakneſs. of children, render them ut- 
terly incapable of making ſome return of induſtry 
for the ſubſiſtence they receive. In the manufactures 
carried on within doors, very material aſſiſtance may of- 
ten be afforded, with little exertion of ſtrength ; and 
abroad, the ſoil is light, and tillage eaſy. Oxen are 
uſed for ploughing in this part of China, being too 
cold for buffaloes, which are preferred where they can 
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be reared. Cattle are yoked by the neck, inſtead of 
being ſo by the horns, as upen the continent of 
Europe. 8 


Several of the labouring men of Tong- choo- foo : 


were engaged to convey to Hoong-ya-yuen, cloſe to 
the Emperor's autumnal palace beyond Pekin, the 
preſents and the baggage of the Embaſſy. The 


weight of all thoſe articles had been hitherto of little 


conſideration, as they had come by fea, or upon a 
river. They were now to be carried by animal or 
human labour. Such of the preſents as were liable to 
be injured by the rough movement of carriages 
without ſprings, were to be entruſted to men only. 
Some of the gentlemen belonging to the Embaſſy 
had calculated their baggage more for a ſea voyage, 
than for land carriage. hurry for a diſtant 
country, where they had not been before, it happened 
to them to provide ſome articles which were to be 
found in it, and others which they foreſaw the poſſibi- 
lity of wanting; but which they never came to want. 
Upon a calculation of the neceſſary means for convey- 
ing all the baggage and preſents, the mandarines were 
obliged to order near ninety ſmall waggons, forty 
hand- carts or barrows, upwards of two hundred hor- 
ſes, and within a very few of three thouſand labourin 

men, to ſerve in different capacities, beſide what o 


all kinds was neceſſary for themſelves, and their 


attendants. | | 

Bulky and heavy articles are carried by the mere 
ftrength of men, applied in the following manner. 
Two ſtrong bamboos are faſtened to the fides of the 


load. If two men to each bamboo, being four to the 


whole load, ſhould not be ſufficient, two ſhorter 
bamboos are fixed to the extremities of each of the 
original long ones. The eight extremities of the 
ſhort bamboos are made to reſt on the ſhoulders of 
eight men, in the manner apparent in the oppoſite en- 
graving: And by bamboos faſtened upon others, the 
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ſtrength of more men may: be applied in a geometri- 
cal proportion, each ſuſtaining an equal degree of 
preſſure in raiſing and carrying very conſiderable 
weights. 
The Embaſſador and tier gentlemen £ his ſuite 
travelled in ſedan chairs, which are the-uſual vehicles 
for perſons of high rank in China, even in, long 
Journies. The other gentlemen were on horſeback, 
as were all the mandarines: the principal among the 
latter rode near the chair of the Embaſſador. The 
Chineſe ſoldiers were on foot, and cleared the way. 
The ſervants and privates of his Excellency's guard 
were in rough carriages or waggons. The chairs, the 
wheel-carriages, the S horſemen, the preſents, and the 
baggage, filled up the road for a conſiderable ſpace. 
This road forms a magnificent avenue to Pekin, for 
perſons and commodities bound for that capital from- 
the eaſt and from the ſouth. It is perfectly level; the 
centre, to the width of about twenty feet, is paved 
with flags of granite, brought from a conſiderable 
diſtance, and of a ſize from fix to ſixteen feet in 
length, and about four feet broad. On each fide 
of this granite pavement was a road unpaved, wide 
enough for carriages to croſs upon it. The road was 
bordered in many places with trees, particularly wil- 
lows of a very uncommon girth. 
I he travellers ſoon paſſed over a marble bridge, of 
which the conſtruction appeared equal to the material, 
The perfection of ſuch a fabric may be conſidered to 
conſiſt in its being made as like as poſſible to that of 
which it ſupplies the want: and the preſent bridge 
ſeems to anſwer that deſcription ; for it is very wide 
and ſubſtantially built, over a rivulet not ſubject to 
inundations, and is little elevated above the level of 
the roads which it connects together. 
In purſuing the journey, ſome of the privates of 
the guard grew tired at being immured in waggons 
moving in ſlow proceſſion ; and alighting, continued 
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their toute. on foot. They thus afforded opportuni - 

ties to the crowds waiting to ſee the ſtrangers, to ex- 
amine their figures, countenances, and dreſſes. Their 
ruddy complexions, - powdered hair, and clothes ſhew- 
ing the form of the limbs, drew particular attention. 


Ihe weather was extremely ſultry; F ahrenheit's ther- 


mometer was at ninety-ſix degrees in the covered 
carriages. They who walked were ſometimes per- 
ceived to ſuffer from the duſt, the fatigue, the ſun, 


and the preſs of people round chem. Several af the 


ſpectators felt for their ſituation, and opened a way for 
them to enjoy the air. Io a few of the light and ig- 


norant they were a ſubject of ſport. 


1 halt was made to breakfaſt at a village on the 
road. I he inn at which they ſtopped bore no reſem- 
blance to the modern edifices of that kind in England. 


No elegance; no decorations; but the rooms, though 


ſmall, were clean and cool. Every ſort of refreſh- 
ment was provided. From this place, if not before, 
the mind was at every ſtep in anxious expectation of 
diſcovering that capital, Which was ſaid to be the 
greateſt in the world. No gentlemen's houſes ſcat- 
tercd round, no ſmall villas, announced to the party 
that they ſhould ſee it preſently. They arrived, at 
length, at one of the eaſtern ſuburbs. The ſtreet 
through which they paſſed was paved, and full of 


people. It exhibited a buſy ſcene of manufacturers, 


ſhop-keepers, and buyers. The concourſe of people 


did not ſo much appear to have been collected for the 


expected ſight, as each being employed in his eccu- 
pation; and though diverted for a while by the paſſing 
ſpectacle, returning afterwards to his own concerns. 
To traverſe this ſuburb took about fifteen minutes, 
when the party arrived before the walls of the city of 
Pekin. The arrival of the Embaſſador was an- 


nounced by the firing of guns; and refreſhments were 


made ready for all the gentlemen, at a reſting place 
within the gate. Near it the walls were faced with 


Kone, elſewhere with brick. Over the gate was a 
watch tower feveral ftories high. In each ftory were 
port-holes for cannon, painted, as ſometimes on the 
fides of : merchant veſſels which have none. Round 
the gate, on the outſide, was a ſemicircular wall, with 
a lateral gate, upon the plan of European fortificati- 
ons, Which may be a modern addition. The city 
walls were about forty feet in height. The parapet 
was deeply crenated, but had no regular embrazures; 
nor did any cannon appear upon the walls; but in the 
merlons were loopholes for archery. The thickneſs 
of. the walls was at the baſe about twenty feet, and 
twelve acroſs the terrepleine, upon which the parapet 
was erected. The outſide of the city wall, though not 
perfectly perpendicular, was ſmooth, but the inſide 
was upon a conſiderable bevil; the rows of bricks 
which form it, being placed, like fteps, one above and 
behind the other, ſuch as are deſcribed to be the faces 
of the Egyptian pyramids. The walls were flanked 
on the outſide by {ſquare towers, at about ſixty yards 
diſtance from each other, and projecting from the cur- 
tain between them, forty or fifty feet. Several horſe- 
men were able to ride abreaſt upon the ramparts, aſ- 
cending to them upon ſlopes of earth raiſed on the in- 
. 0 | e 
Pekin exhibited, on the entrance into it, an ap- 
pearance contrary to that of European cities, in which 
the ſtreets are often ſo narrow, and the houſes ſo lofty, 
that from one extremity of a ſtreet the houſes appear 
at the other to be leaning towards, and cloſing upon, 
each other. Here few of the houſes were higher than 
one ſtory; none more than two; while the width of 
the ſtreet which divided them was confiderably above 
one' hundred feet. It was airy, gay, and light- 
ſome. © E 
The ſtreet was unpaved, and water ſprinkled on it 
to keep down the duſt. A light handſome building 
was erected acroſs it, called by the Chineſe Pai-loo, 


— 


which word has been tranſlated to mean à triumphal 
arch. though nothing like an arch is in any part of it. 
The whole was built of wood, and conſiſted of three 
handſome gateways, of which the middle is the high- 
eſt and largeſt. Over theſe were conſtructed three 
roofs above each other, richly decorated. Large clia-- 
racters painted or gilt upon the uprights and the tran- 
ſoms, : indicated the purpoſe for which the Pai loo was 
erected. They are meant to compliment particular 
perſons, or to perpetuate the memory of ſome inte- 
zefting n 92 RR ED I OPS: 
Ihe firſt ſtreet extended on a line directly to the 
weſtward, until it was interrupted by the eaſtern wall 
of the Imperial palace, called the yellow wall, from 
the colour of the ſmall roof of varniſhed tiles with 
which the top of it is covered. Various public build- 
ings ſeen at the ſame time, and conſidered as belong- 
ing to the Emperor, were covered in the ſame man- 
ner. Thoſe roofs, uninterrupted by chimnies, and 
indented in the ſides and ridges into gentle concave 
curves, with an effect more pleaſing than would be 
Produced by long ſtraight lines, were adorned with a 
variety of figures, either in imitation of real objects, 
or more commonly as mere works of fancy; the whole 
ſhining like gold under a brilliant ſun, immediately 
caught the eye with an appearance of grandeur in that 
part of buildings where it was not accuſtomed to be 
ſought for. Immenſe magazines of rice were ſeen near 
the gate. And looking from it to the left, along the 
city wall, was perceived an elevated edifice, deſeribed 
as an obſervatory, erected in the former dynaſty b 
the Emperor Vong- loo, to whom the chief embel- 
liſhments of Pekin are ſaid to be owing. e, 
In front of moſt of the houſes in this main ſtreet 
were ſhops painted, gilt, and decorated like thoſe of 
Tong - choo- foo, but in a grander ſtyle. Over ſome of 
them were broad terraces, covered with ſhrubs and 
flowers. Before the doors ſeveral lanterns were hung, 


* 
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of horn, muſlin⸗ ſilk, And paper, fixed'to frames, in 
varying the form of which, the Chinefe ſeemed to 
have exerciſed their fancy to the utmoſt. Outſide 
the ſhops, as well as within them, was diſplayed a 
variety of goods for fale. _ 
Several circumſtances, -ndcnondlently of the arrival 
X ſtrangers, contributed to throng ſo wide a ſtreet. A 
proceſſion was moving towards the gate, in which the 
white, or bridal colour, according to European ideas, 
of the perſons who formed it, ſeemed at firſt to an- 
nounce a marriage ceremony; but the appearance of 
young men overwhelmed with grief ſhewed it to be a 
funeral, much more indeed than the corpſe itſelf, which 
was contained in a handſome ſquare caſe, ſhaded with 
a canopy, painted with gay and lively colours, and 
preceded by ſtandards of variegated ſilks. Behind it 
were ſedan chairs covered with white cloth, contain- 
ing the female relations of the deceaſed; the white 
colour, denoting in China the affliction of thoſe who 
Wear it, is ſedulouſly avoided by fuch as wiſh to mani- 
feſt ſentiments of a contrary kind: it is therefore ne- 
ver ſeen in the ceremony of nuptials (met ſoon after- 
wards), where the lady (as yet unſeen by the bride- 
groom) is carried in a gilt and gaudy chair, hung 
— with feſtoons of artificial flowers, and followed 
by relations, attendants, and ſervants, bearing the 
paraphernalia, being the only portion given with a 
daughter, in marriage, by her parents. The crowd 
was not a little increaſed by the mandarines of rank, 
appearing always with numerous attendants ; and {till 
more by cireles of the populace. round auctioneers, 
venders of medicines, fortune-tellers, ſingers, jugglers, 
and ſtory- tellers, beguiling their hearers of a few of 
their chen, or copper money, intended probably for 
other purpoſes. Among the ſtories that caught, at 
this moment, the imagination of the people, the ar- 
rival of the Embaſly was ſaid to furniſh no inconſidera- 
ble ſhare. The preſents brought by it to the Emperor 
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were aſſerted to include whatever was rare in other 
countries, or not known before to the Chineſe. Of 
the animals that were brought, it was gravely menti- 
oned, that there was an elephant of the fize of a mon- 
key, and as fierce as a lion; and'a cock that fed on 
charcoal. Every thing was ſuppoſed to vary from 
what had been ſeen in Pekin before, and to poſſeſs 
qualities different from what had been there experi- 
enced in the ſame fubſtances. The fight of the ſtran- 
gers bringing ſuch extraordinary curioſities diſturbed, 
as they paſſed along, the ſeveral occupations of the 
people. They preſſed forwards in great numbers. 
Chineſe ſoldiers who were employed, like conſtables, 
to keep them off, uſed long whips, with which they 
ſeemed to aim at the foremott rank; but with a mild 
neſs, which diſpoſition and the long habit of autho- 
rity, that takes, ſometimes, away from any enjoyment 
in exerting it, had inſpired. They generally, in fact, 
only ſtruck the ground. 155 „ 
A s foon as the perſons belonging to the Embaſſy 
had arrived at the eaſtern ſide of the yellow wall, they 
turned along it to the right, and found on its nor- 
thern ſide much lefs buftle than in the former ſtreet. 
Inſtead of ſhops all were private houſes, not conſpicu- 
Qus in the front. Before each houſe was a wall or cur- 
tain, to prevent paſſengers from ſeeing the court into 
which the ſtreet door opened. This wall is called the 
wall of reſpect. A halt was made oppoſite the treble 
ates; which are nearly in the centre of this northern 
ſide of the palace wall. It appeared to iacloſe a large 
quantity of ground. It was not level like all the 
lands without the wall; ſome of it was raiſed into 
hills of ſteep aſcent: the earth taken to form them 
left broad and deep hollows, now filled with water. 
Out of tlleſe artificial lakes, of which the margins 
were dverfified and irregular, ſmall iſlands roſe with 
a variety of fanciful edifices, interſperſed with trees. 
On the hills of different heighits the principal palaces 
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for the Emperor were erected. The whole had ſome- 
what the appearance of enchantment. On the 
ſummit of the higheſt eminences were lofty trees ſur- 
rounding ſummer-houſes, and cabinets contrived for 
retreat and pleaſure. One of theſe was pointed out 
as the laſt ſhocking ſcene of the exiſtence of that race 
of Emperors who had built and beautitied the whole. 
of this magnificent palace. A man, whom fortune 
| ſeemed for a while to favour, as if deſtined to become 
the head of a new dynaſty in China, availed himſelf, 
towards the middle of the laſt century, of the weak-_ 
neſs and luxury of the court, and of that indolence 
which, more than even luxury, had brought the for- 
mer dynaſties to ruin; with an army of Chineſe, firſt 
collected under the hope of bringing about better 
times, and kept together afterwards by the tempting. 
bait of plunder, he marched to the gates of Pekin. 
The ill-fated monarch, too ſlightly 3 and 
poſſeſſed of too little energy to reſiſt; but with ſenti- 
ments too elevated to brook ſubmiſſion to an enemy 
who had been his ſubject, and determined to ſave his 
offspring from the danger of diſhonour, ſtabbed his 
only daughter, and put an end to his own life with a 
cord, in one of thoſe edifices above mentioned, which 
had been erected for far other purpoſes. 
From the ſpot, whence an opportunity thus offered 
to take a glance, through the gates of the palace wall, 
of part of what was incloſed within it, the eye, turning to 
the north, obſerved thro' a ſtreet extending to the city, 
wall, the great fabric, of conſiderable height, which in- 
cludes a bell of prodigious ſize and cylindric form, that, 
{ſtruck on the outſide with a wooden mallet, emits a 
ſound diſtinctly heard throughout the capital. Be- 
yond it, but more to the weſtward, was one of the 
northern gates, the watch-tower over which rendered 
it viſible above the intermediate buildings. Proceed- 
ing on beyond the palace gates directly to the weſt - 
ward, between the Yellow wall, and the northern 
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buildings of the city, is a lake of ſome acres in extent, 
now, in autumn, almoſt entirely overſpread with the 
peltated leaf of the * nelumbo, or lien-wha of the 
Chineſe. The leaf of this plant, beſide the other 
uſes for which nature had intended that part of vege- 
tables, has from its ſtructure, grow ing entirely round, 
the ſtalk, the advantage of defending the flower and 
fruit growing from its centre, from any contact with 
the water, which might injure them. The roof of the 
lien-wha, furniſhes a ſtem which never fails to aſcend 
in the water from whatever depth, unleſs m caſe of a 
| fudden inundation, until it attains the ſurface, where 
its leaf expands, reſts, and ſwims upon it, and ſome- 
times riſes above it. This plant which bears the rigo- 
rous cold. of the Pekin winter, is with difficulty reared. 
in European ftoyes. Its flowers are as beautiful and 
TS: as the ſeed 1s grateful to the taſte. | 
The route was continued weſterly through the city. 
The dwelling-houſe of ſome Ruſſians was pointed out; 
and what was more ſingular, a library of foreign ma- 
poten oi one of which was ſaid to be an Arabic co- 
py of the Koran. Some Mahometans were ſeen, 
diſtinguiſhed by red caps. Among the ſpectators of 
the novel fight, ſome women were obſerved. The 
teſt number were ſaid to be natives of Tartary, or 
of a Tartar race. Their feet were not cramped, like 
thoſe of the Chineſe ; and their ſhoes with broad toes, 
and ſoles aboye an inch in thickneſs, were as clumſy 
as thoſe of the original Chineſe ladies were diminutive. 
Afew of the former were well dreſſęd, with delicate fea- 
tures, and their complexions heightened with the aid 
of art. A thick patch of vermilion on the middle of the 
lower lip ſeemed to be a favourite mode of uſing paint, 
Some of them were fitting in covered carriages, of 
which, as well--as of horles, there are ſeveral to be 
found for hire in various parts of the town, A few of 
the Tartar ladies were on horſeback, and rode aftride, 
ke men. Tradeſmen with their tools, ſearching 
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for employment, and pedlars. offering their wares for 
fale, were every where. to be ſeen. Several of the 
ſtreets were narrow, and at the entrance of them gates 
were erected, near which guards. were ſtationed, it 
was ſaid, to quell any occaſional diſturbance in the 
- neighbourhood. I hoſe gates are ſhut at night, and 
opened only in cafes of exigence. The train of the Em- 
baſſy croſſed a ſtreet which extended north and ſouth, 
che whole length of the Tartar city, almoſt four miles, 
and is interrupted only by ſeveral pai- loos, or trium- 
phal fabrics; and paſſing. by many temples and other 
capacious buildings and magazines, they reached, in 
little more than two hours from their entrance on the 
eaſtern ſide, to one of the weſtern city gates. Near 
this gate, and along the outſide of the weſtern wall, 
ran the {mall rivulet (here widened. into a conſidera- 
ble ditch) which after almoſt ſurrounding Pekin, runs 
towards Tong-choo-foo, and falls into the Pei-ho: 
The ſuburb beginning at this weſtern gate, being more 
extenſive E through which they had en- 
tered into the city, took to traverſe it upwards of 
Wend mmntes. al r vr one Fab 
The gentlemen of the Embaſſy ſtopped at the ex- 
tremity of the ſuburb, to communicate to each other 
the impreſſions, that remained upon their minds after 


aſſing through Pekin. They were indeed aware, that 


* * 


judgment of it; but what they had ſeen, except in re- 
lation to the Imperial palace, did not come up to the 
idea they previouſly had formed of the capital of Chi- 
na; and they imagined that a Chineſe, could he be 
impartial, would feel a greater. gratification in the 
ſight of the ſhips, the bridges, the ſquares, ſeveral of 


the public buildings, and the diſplay of wealth in the 


ar, ent 6c 

Ihe Embaſſy found, in proceeding north-weſt from 
Pekin, the ſame kind of granite pavement over which 
they had travelled to that city from Tong-choo-too. 


o ſlight a glimpſe did but little qualify them to form a 
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It led them to the open town of Hai- tien; containin 
few other buildings than thoſe intended for the ſale o 
goods, and for the accommodation of artificers, near 
the autumnal palace of Yuen min- yuen, which lies a 
little way beyond it. Here was the reſidence of ſome 
Italian miſſionaries, who were employed as artiſts by 
the court, and probably on that account placed near 
it. The ſhops of Hai- tien, in addition to neceſſaries, 
abounded in toys and trifles, calculated to amuſe the 
rich and idle of both ſexes, even to cages containin 
inſects, ſuch as the noiſy cicada, and a large ſpecies of 
the gryllus. 4 | 7 0 
Between Hai- tien and Vuen- min- yuen, was the villa 
intended for the Embaſſador and his ſuite; which was 
an incloſure of, at leaſt, twelve acres. It contained a 
garden laid out in ſerpentine walks, a rivulet winding 
round an ifland, a grove of various vet: Btbffprffef 
with patches of graſs ground, and diverſified with ar- 
tificial inequalities, and rocks rudely heaped upon each 
other. The buildings in this place conſiſted of ſeveral 
ſeparare pavilions, erected round ſmall courts. The 
apartments were handſome, and not ill-contrived. 
Several of them were adorned with landſcapes, painted 
in water-colours. The objects appeared to be cor- 
rectly drawn; nor were the rules of perſpective unat- 
tended to; but what inſtantly ſhewed them to be the 
works of Chineſe artiſts, was the total neglect of light 
and ſhade. A lake was repreſented, with trees and 
houſes near it, almoſt on every ſide; but a Chineſe 
would conſider it as a blemiſh, to render the ſhadow 
of any of thoſe objects perceptible. on the water. 
This place had been inhabited by Embaſſadors from 
foreign courts, or mandarines of rank from the diftant 


provinces, while the Emperor was at the adjoining pa- 


lace ; but had. 
wanted repaitrs. 
VOL, II, D 
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been now empty for. ſorpe time, and 
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Between the governor of that palace and the Em- 
baſſador, compliments of civility were immediately 
interchanged ; and the former deſired to take the opi- 
nion of the latter, as to the moſt advantageous diſtri- 
bution of the preſents intended to be leit It 
was decided that the principal articles ſhould be placed 
on each ſide of the throne, in one of the halls of au- 


dience. The outſide of this hall had a magnificent 


appearance. The approach to it as thrugh three 
quadrangular courts, ſurrounded by-buildings, ſepa- 


rated from each other. It was erected upon a plat- 
* FOI. +. +44 {ot 23 7 £ Mev 8 4+ * , 
form of granite, raiſed about four feet above the level 


of the court before it. Its projecting roof was ſup- 
ported upon two rows of large wooden columns, the 
ſhafts of which were painted red, and varniſned; and 
the capitals ornamented with various ſcrolls and de- 
vices, in vivid colouring; particularly wich dragons, 


5 » 


whoſe feet were armed with five claws each. Dragons 


may be marked on the edifices and furniture of the 


princes of the Eniperor's court, but with-four claws 


only to their feet; the fifth is reſerved for his Imperial 


Majeſty alone. A net of gilt wire, ſcarcely percepti- 
ble, is ſpread over the whole entablature of the build- 
ing, to prevent birds from reſting upon any of the 
projecting points, of which the great number are 
brought out in a regular order. The halls exceed in 


the inſide, one hundred feet in length; in breadth it is 


upwards of forty, and in height above twenty feet. Be- 


tween the inner row of columns on the ſouthern ſide 


were pannels, the whole, or any,part of which, might 
be kept open, or ſhut, at pleaſure.  _ 8 
This ſpacious and er hall was well calculated 
to diſplay the preſents; nothing being left in it beſide 
the throne, a few great jars of ancient porcelain, and 
a muſical clock, playing twelve old Engliſh tunes, and 
made, as was marked upon it, in the beginning of this 
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7 ntury, by George Clarke, of Leadenballaſtreet, Lon- 
on. 

The throne, of which an engraving is annexed, : was 
placed i inareceſs. A few ſteps aſcended to it in front, 
and others on each ſide. It was not rich or gaudy. 
Over it were the Chineſe characters of glory and per- 
fection. On each ſide were tripods, and veſſels of 
incenſe. Before it was a ſmall table, almoſt to be 
called an altar, for offerings of tea and fruit to the ſpi- 
rit of the abſent Emperor. It happened to be a day 
of ſacrifice, being the time of the full moon, which 
is a religious feſtival with the followers of Fo. 
Among the many names belonging to his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty in his ſovereign capacity, is one, which not mere- 
ly coincides in ſound with that by which the Deity is 
ſometimes known in China ; but the compoſition of 
the Chineſe written character, denoting both, and 
which always 1s ſuppoſed to bear ſome alluſion to the 
object intended to be conveyed by it, is the ſame pre- 
ciſely. This circumſtance muſt have been, no doubt, 
occaſioned by a partial conſideration of the attribute of 
power, which, as applied to the moral ſtate and con- 

dition of man in China, reſides, almoſt entirely, in 
the perſon of the ſovereign. The reſt of the world 
is, in the contemplation of a vaſt multitude of his 
ſubjects, of little ſignificance ; and they conſider his 
dominion, as virtually extending over the whole. With 
theſe ideas, they ſcarcely can diſtinguiſh the relations 
or duties of other nations or individuals towards him, 
from their own, which are, indeed, unbounded. If 
they ſacrifice to him in his abſence, it 1s not ſurpriſing 
that they ſhould adore him preſent. The Ko- leou, or 
adoration, as the Chineſe word expreſſes it, conſiſts in 
nine ſolemn proteſtations of the body, the forehead 
ſtriking the floor each time. It is difficult to ima- 
gine an exterior mark of more profound humility and 


ſubmiſſion, or which implies a more intimate conſci- 
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ouſneſs of the omnipotence of that being towards 


whom it is made. | 
Theſe proteſtations are expected, as well from 


ſtrangers, as from the ſubjects and vaſſals of the em- 
pire; and the Legate began now to preſs the Embaſ- 
ſador, what indeed he had ſignified before, to practiſe 


them in his preſence before the throne. For this de- 
mand, his Excellency was not entirely unprepared ; 
and he had the advantage of the inſtructions which 


had been given to him, in general terms, from his Ma- 
jeſty, in relation to requiſitions of ſuch a nature. He 
was well aware of the tenaciouſneſs of the Chineſe 
court in exacting ceremonies, of which the humilia- 


tion on the one part contributed, perhaps, to render 


moſt embaſſies ſo grateful to the other. In this ſpi- 


tit, care had been taken, in conſequence, no doubt, 
of ſuperior orders, to write in large Chineſe characters 


upon the flags pendent from the yachts and land car- 


riages of the Embaſſy, Eng AssADOR BEARING TRI- 
BUTE FROM THE COUNTRY OF ENGLAND. As it was 
poſſible that the meaning of thofe characters might not 


have been mentioned to his Excellency, he did not 


think himſelf bound to make a formal complaint about 
them ; eſpecially as a failure of redreſs, which he had 
_ reaſon to judge by no means impoſſible, muſt have 
put at once a ſtop to his proceeding : thus giving an 


abrupt, as well as unſucceſsful termination to his miſ- 


fion. Theſe characters had however attracted notice; 
they were repeated in the court gazette ; they would 


be recorded in the annals of the empire ; they would find 


their way to Europe thro” the Ruſſians reſiding in the 
capital, and the miſſionaries who came there from the 
different countries of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion.” 
It behoved, therefore, the Embaſſador to be the more 


guarded in any act of his own, leſt it ſhould be con- 


ſtrued as unbecoming the ſovereign whom he had the 
honour to repreſent. Similar conſiderations had pre- 
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vented the Embaſſador from Ruſſia, in a former reign, 
from complying with the uſual Chineſe form of intro- 
duction, until a regular pact was made for its return, 
on a like occaſion, to his own ſovereign, It has been 
remarked, that he was the only miniſter that had hi- 
therto gained any point in negociations with the Chi- 
neſe court. The Dutch, who, in the laſt century, 
ſubmitted at once to every ceremony preſcribed to 
them, in the hope of obtaining, in return, ſome lu- 
crative advantages, complained of being treated with 
neglect, and of being diſmiſſed without the ſmalleſt 


promiſe of any favour. | 


It is ſaid that Holland had been pointed out by ſome 
of the miſſionaries, as a ſpot upon the general map, 


bearing a political weight proportioned only to its ſize. 
It is poſſible that the ſame rule may have been en- 
deavoured to be laid down in regard to England. 
Such had been the inaccurate, partial, and dubious 
accounts, which-the miniſters of -China had hitherto 
received of the real ſtate of the ſeveral powers of 
Europe, that the different degrees. of backwardneſs, 
on the part of their embaſſadors, in compiying with 
any claim of arrogated ſuperiority at Pekin, might 
ſerve there, in fact, as a ſort of ſcale upon for judging 
of their relative importance. Such, on the other hand, 
is, in theſe times, the extenſion of the commerce of 
Europe, and the frequency of its communications, 
over the reſt of the globe, that nothing can be done, 
in the moſt diſtant countries, by a repreſentative from 
any of its courts, that is inſignificant, or overlooked 
at any of the others. Nor can it with propriety be 
ſuppoſed, that the ſubſtantial welfare of a nation, 1s 
unconnected with the character and rank it maintains 
abroad ; but if it were otherwiſe, there was reaſon to 
apprehend, that the diſpoſition of the miniſters of the 
Chineſe empire, at that moment, would prevent the 
immediate return of favours, for any ſacrifice of dig- 
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nity. | Beſide the prejudices imbibed againſt the Eng- 


liſh, from their firſt appearance on the Chineſe coaſt, 
and fortified by ſubſequent miſrepreſentations, all 
which it was the object of a diplomatic eſtabliſhment 
from the Britiſh court gradually to do away, a new 


and unfavourable impreſſion was made, as already men- 


tioned, upon the occaſion of the Thibet war. And, 
notwithſtanding the hoſpitality with which the preſent 
Embaſſy was treated, and the diſtinction and even 
ſplendour, which accompanied it, there was, eſpecially 


on the part of almoſt every Tartar chief, too per- 


ceptible a miſtruſt of its deſigns, as if they were meant 
to procure, in the end, ſome ſhare with the Tartars 
themſelves of the domination over China. The new 
French principles, no where more deteſted and dread- 
ed than in China by the members of the government, 
coming, as well as the Embaſly, from the Weſt, was 
a circumſtance which diſinclined them from the en- 
largement of any communication with that quarter of 


the globe; and the neighbourhood: of France had a 


tendency to injure England, at a diſtance from it. 

. Had none of theſe adventitious and adverſe cir- 
cumſtances, which could not be foreſeen or prevented, 
taken plaee, yet the advantages that might reſult from 


a direct communication between the courts of Lon- 
don and Pekin, were not expected to be ſudden. No- 


thing could really be effectual, but a change, in favour 


of the Engliſh, in the minds of the Chineſe govern- 


ment, and of that portion of the public, whaſe opi- 


nions inſenſibly influence their ſuperiors. Such an 
operation indeed muſt be gradual ; and yet material to 


be accompliſhed, both for the intereſt of the Britiſh 
territories in Hindoſtan, and of the Britiſh, if not of 
the whole European, trade with China. The Embaſ- 
ſador was not diſcouraged, as to the ultimate reſult, 
by any inauſpicious appearance at the outſet, however 
it might affect him perſonally. It was in the nature 
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of an attempt, for eſtabliſhing an amicable and uſeful 
intercourſe with a ſuſpicious and forbidding court, 
that the chief difficulties ' were to be encountered in 
the beginning. The eſteem and confidence of ſuch 


a court were to be obtained by cultvating its good 


will, through the means of proper agents, and by a 
well judged, courteous, but not abject, conduct. It 
was of the urmoſt conſequence that, in this firſt Em- 
baſſy, his Majeſty's repreſentative ſhould not, in or- 
der to enſure a gracious reception for himſelf, conſent 
to any unqualified act which might be propoſed to 
him, ſuch. as ſhould commit the dignity of his ſove- 


reign, or the honour of his country, in the eyes of 


other nations. If, on the contrary, both theſe were 
aſſerted in the firſt inſtance, his ſucceſſors might after- 
wards, perhaps, without the hazard of improper in- 
ferences, comply with the prevalent. uſages of the 
country. ä | BR 


The Legate; though appriſed of what had paſſed 
in the caſe of the Ruſſian Embaſſy, had entertained 


the hope of prevailing over the tractable diſpoſition ' 
of the Britiſh Embaſſador to accede to his demands, 
without annexing any conditions to them. Such ſuc- 
ceſs would be no ſmall merit with the miniſters of the 
empire, who, more than the Emperor himſelf, adher- 

ed to this antiquated claim of fuperiority over other 


nations. In conjunction with his own efforts, he em- 
ployed thoſe of the mandarines moſt intimate with his 


Excellency. The latter acquitted themſelves of this 
duty with no flight addreſs and inſinuation, introducing ' 


the ſubje& by remarks upon the different cuſtoms of 


nations, and tne advantage which travellers found in 


conforming to them, in whatever country they hap- 


pened to reſide; then, paſſing to the circumſtance of 
the introduction to the Emperor, they mentioned the 
proſtration as a ceremony to be performed of courſe, 
in which it might be unpleaſant to be aukward, and 
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that therefore it was cuſtomary to practiſe it ſome time 
before. They were not a little ſurpriſed to hear, 
what is teſtified by hiſtory, that for ſuch an act done 
by an European (Timagoras, ) in the character of Em- 
baſſador to a powerful Eaſtern monarch, (of Perſia,) 
he was, on his return amongſt his countrymen, (the 
© Athenians,) condemned to die, as having degraded the 
nation by which he had been deputed; that leſs con- 
deſcenſions, in modern times, have been ſtrongly 
reprehended; the actions of men, in a public capa- 
city, being deemed not ſo much their own as the acts 
of thoſe they repreſent. Upon this principle, the uſual 
Ceremonies practiſed by ſubjects, towards their own ſo- 
vereigns, were not expected from the repreſentatives of 
foreign powers; there being a neceſſary and proper 
diſtinction to be made between acts of homage and ſub- 
** and the voluntary tokens of eſteem and friend- 
ip. e 
Upon this delicate occaſion, his Excellency deter- 
mined to try every method in his power, to gratify 
the ſuppoſed wiſhes of the Emperor, in this reſpect, 
as far as it was poſſible ſo to do, without failing in duty 
to his own ſovereign. He did not, therefore, pro- 
poſe to avoid complying with the ceremony of proſ- 
tration; but offered to go through the whole, on a 
condition which did not render it lefs perſonally reſpect- 
ful to the Emperor; yet took away the principal ob- 
jection that lay to it as an act of homage or depend- 
ence in his repreſentative character. The condition, 
which he offered, was, that a ſubject of his Imperial 
Majeſty, of rank equal to his own, ſhould perform, 
before the picture he had with him of his Majeſty, 
dreſſed in his robes of ſtate, the ſame ceremonies that 
the Embaſſador ſhould be directed to do before the 
Chineſe throne. It was of importance that this pro- 
poſal ſhould be given in writing, and tranſlated into 
Chineſe accurately, leſt it ſhould: fail of its effect 
through any miſrepreſentation or miſtake. The in- 
terpreter of the Embaſſy, though a native of China, 
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was utterly unacquainted with the ſtyle neceſſary for 
the palace; and in writing Latin and Italian, for the 
many years he had lived at Naples, he had loſt the 
habit of writing the complicated Chineſe characters, 
of which there are not fewer than eighty thouſand. 
Even the European miſſionaries at Pekin, in the em- 
ployment of the court, though they underſtand the 
language, ſeldom attempt to write, at leaſt any official 
aper, for doing which they employ a native bred to 
tters, to whom they ſignify the purport of what they 
want to have properly communicated. 'The Legate, 
who aimed at obtaining nothing leſs than an uncondi- 
tional compliance with his propoſition, was diſinclined 
to receive any ſtipulation in writing from the Embaſſa- 
dor, and would offer, or willingly allow of, no aſſiſ- 
tance for ſuch a purpoſe. This difficulty might how- 
ever be ſurmounted through the means of the Euro- 
pean miſſionaries. His Excellency therefore urged for 
permiſſion to be given that theſe ſhould be allowed to 
viſit him, which he knew they were well inclined 
to do. It was obvious, how neceſſary it became that 
ſome of them ſhould aid his own interpreter, who 
ſometimes ſuffered by ill health, to explain for the ſe- 
veral gentlemen and others belonging to the Embaſſy, 
in the common occurrences of life. Among thoſe 
miſſionaries it was likely, in conſequence of the recom- 
mendatory letters brought to them from their ſuperiors 
and friends in Italy in favour of the Embaſſy, that 
ſome could be found who would venture to procure a 
faithful tranſlation of neceſſary papers; and perhaps 
alſo be able to ſupply much uſeful information. Af- 
ter many applications on the part of the Embaſſador, 
ſeveral of thoſe Europeans were introduced to his Ex- 
cellency ; but in a formal and cautious manner, in 


preſence of the Legate, and having at their head the 


Portugueze jeſuit, deſcribed in the Pekin miſſionary's 
letter. This perſon ſeemed to feel the importance, 
which the ſpiritual character ſometimes inſpires, in- 
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oreaſed by his late acceſſion to the Agnit of 2 blue 
button, * rendered him ſuperior to his colleagues, 


who had only. white ones. He was little qualified, hoõWw- 


ever, to be an interpreter to a Britiſn miniſter, as he nei- 


ther underſtood the Engliſh language, nor that which is 


the moſt generally ſpoken in modern Europe; but in 
his converſation with ſome of his companions, he 
ſufficiently betrayed the adverſe temper of his mind, 
while the miſſionaries from other countries gave as evi- 
gent ſigns of good will, and of zeal for the welfare of 
the Embaſſy. Even in the defire; which this meeting 
afforded an opportunity of expreſſing, that the Em- 
baſly might remove to Pekin, where preparations, 


might be made with more convenience, than at 


Hoong-ya-yuen, for the journey to Zhe-hol, he en- 
couraged the Legate in reſiſting this requeſt, againſt 
the united voice of the other Europeans. In the. 
only other interview which the Embaſſador could 
have with this Portugueſe, his Excellency endeavour- 
ed to reconcile him to the intereſt of the Britiſh nati- 
on. He changed, indeed, his tone, and gave aſſu- 
rance of his ſervice, as did for him ſome very worthy 
perſons of his country; but his Excellency's own in- 
terpreter was afterwards preferred by the Chineſe, as 


his method of ſpeaking the language, being a native, 


was more agrocable to them than the foreign accent 
of the miſſionary. - The latter made a merit with the. 
Embaſſador, of perſuading the Legate to write to, 
the Emperor to know his pleaſure, on the application 
made by his Excellency to remove to Pekin, without 
which, he aſſerted, ſuch a meaſure could not be un- 
dertaken; but the. goyernor of the palace of Yuen- 
min-yuen, who was in rank and power ſuperior to the 
Legate, interfered on this occaſion; and the removal 
to the capital took effect immediately. At Pekin, 
the whole of the Embaſſy was lodged in a ſpacious 
hotel, or palace, conſiſting of ſeveral edifices, erected 
by a former collector of revenues and cuſtoms of Can- 


= — :- 
ton, out of his extortions, it was ſaid; from the Eng- 


| Iſh trade, and confifcated' to the crown, in conſe- 
quence of. extortions upon the natives in another 
office nearer to the capital. 
This palace was built on the general model of the 
dwellings of great mandarines. The whole incloſure 


was in the form of à parallelogram, and ſurrounded 
by a high brick wall; the outſide of which exhibited 


a plain blank ſurface, except near one of its angles, 
where a gateway opened into a narrow ſtreet, little 
promiſing the handſome ſtructures within ſide. The 
wall, in its whole length, ſupported the upper ridge of 
roofs, whoſe lower edges, reſting upon an interior 


wall parallel to the other, formed a long range f 


buildings, divided into apartments for ſervants and 
offices. The reſt of the incloſure was ſubdivided 
into ſeveral quadrangular courts of different ſizes. 
In each quadrangle were buildings erected upon plat- 
forms of Tanite, and ſurrounded by a colonnade. 
The columns were of wood, nearly fixteen feet in 
height, and as many inches in diameter at the lower 
end, decreaſing to the upper extremity above one 
ſixth. They had neither capital nor baſe, according 


to the ſtrict meaning of thoſe terms in the orders of 


Grecian. architecture, nor any .divifions of the ſpace 
called the entablature, being plain to the very top 
which ſupports: the cornice ; and were without any 
{well at the lower end, where they were let into hol- 
lows cut into ſtones for their reception, and which 
formed a circular ring around each, fomewhat in the 
Tuſcan manner. Between :the columns, for about. 
one fourth of the length of the ſhaft from the cornice 
downwards, was carved and ornamented wood-work, 
which might be termed the entablature, and was of a 
different colour from the columns, which were uni- 


verſally red. This colonnade ſerved to ſupport that 


part of the roof which projected beyond the wall- 
plate, in a curve, turning up at the angles. By 
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means of ſuch roofed colonnades, every part of thoſe 
extenſive buildings might be viſited under cover. 
The number of pillars th roughent the whole, Was 
not fewer than ſix hundred. 

Annexed to the principal apartment, many: deſtined 
for the Embaſſador, was an elevated building, in- 

tended for the purpoſes of a private theatre, and 
Concert room, with retiring rente bins, and a 
gallery for ſpectators round it. | 

None of the buildings were above one ſtory, ex- 
cept that which was the ladies, apartments during he 
reſidence of the owner. It was ſituated in the inmoſt 
quadrangle. The front conſiſted of one long and 
lofty hall, with windows of Corea paper, through 
which no object could be diſtinguiſhed on the other 
fide. On the back of this hall was carried a gallery, 
at the height of about ten feet, which led to ſeveral 
{mall rooms, lighted only from the hall. Thoſe in- 
ner windows were of ſilk gauze, ſtretched on frames 
of wood, and worked with the needle in flowers, 
fruit, birds, and inſets, and others painted in water 
colours. This apartment was fitted in a neater ſtyle, 
though upon a ſmaller ſcale, than moſt of the others. 
To this part of the building was a ſmall back court 

with offices, the whole calculated for privacy. 

In one of the outer quadrangles was a piece of 
water, in the midſt of which a ſtone room was built, 
exactly in the ſhape of one of the covered barges of 
the country. In others of the quadrangles were 
planted trees; and in the largeſt, a huge heap of 
rocks rudely piled, but firmly fixed, upon each 

other; and at one end was a ſpot laid out for a 
garden i in miniature, but it did not appear to have 
been finiſhed. The late poſſeſſor of this palace en- 
Joyed, it ſeems, but little, the fruit of his iniquities; 
and was at this time under ſentence of e execution in 
b. enen of his offences, | 
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At this place an opportunity offered, immediately, 
of ſeeing one of the Pekin miſſionaries; and he, be- 
ing well diſpoſed towards the Embaſly, was very, 
willing to ſupply the tranſlator that was wanted; and 
accordingly, he preſented a Chineſe Chriſtian, uſually 
employed by him, and perfectly qualified for this 
office ; but ſuch was the habitual fear impreſſed og 
the natives of China of affording the ſmalleſt ground 
of offence to perſons in authority, or of being found 
meddling in any ſuppoſed matter of ſtate, and ſuch, 
this man's particular dread of incurring the diſplea- 
ſure of the-Legate, if his hand- writing ſhould be diſ- 
covered, that he could not be perſuaded to let it go, 


- 


abroad. It was alſo a fact well known, that a native 


of Canton had been formerly put to death for writing, 
there, a petition in Chineſe for the Engliſh. The 
difficulty was however overcome by means of the 
youth formerly mentioned as page to the Embaſſador,, 
and who had acquired an uncommon facility in copy- 
ing the Chineſe character, Beſide having made pro- 


greſs enough in the language to ſerve ſometimes as 


interpreter ; and it was neceſſary to have recourſe to 
him, for copying out every ſubſequent paper that 
there was occaſion to prefent in the Chineſe language. 
The proceſs for this purpoſe was ſomewhat tedious. 
The Engliſh paper was firſt tranſlated into Latin by Mr. 
Hutner, for the uſe of the Embaſſador's Chineſe in- 
terpreter, who did not underſtand the original. The 
Interpreter explained, verbally, the meaning of the, 
Latin into the familiar language of Chineſe converſa- 


tion, which the new tranſlator transferred into the pro- 


per ſtyle of official papers. The page immediately. 
copied this tranſlation, fair; when the original rough, 
draught was, for the ſatisfaction of the tranſlator, de- 
ſtroyed in his preſence. 19 13 

His Excellency's memorial was addreſſed to Ho- 
choong-taung Colao, firſt miniſter of the empire, 
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and repreſented: that © his Majeſty the King of Great 
« Britain in ſending an Embaſſy to his Majeſty the 
ce Emperor of China, fully intended to give the 
<« ſtrongeſt teſtimony: of particular eſteem and vene- 
cc ration for his Imperial Majeſty ; that the Embaſſa- 
cc dor entruſted to convey ſuch ſentiments was ear- 
ce neſtly deſirous of fulfilling that object of his miſ- 
cc ſion with zeal and effect; that he was ready, like- 
ce wiſe, to conform to every exterior ceremony prac- 
< tiſed by his Imperial Majeſty's ſubjects, and the 
« tributary princes attending at his court, not only to 
te avoid the confuſion of novelty, but in order to 
ce ſhew, by his example on behalf of one of the 
c greateſt as well as moſt diſtant nations on the globe, 
« the high and juſt ſenſe univerſally. entertained of 
« his Imperial Majeſty's dignity and tranſcendent 
< yirtues ; that the Embaſſador had determined to 
ce act in that manner without heſitation or difficulty, 
« on this condition only, of which he flattered him- 
« ſelf his Imperial Majeſty would immediately per- 
ec ceive the neceſlity ; and have the goodneſs to ac- 
ce cede to it, by giving ſuch directions as ſhould be the 
ce means of preventing the Embaſſador from ſuffer- 
ce ing by his devotion to his Imperial Majeſty in this 
ce inſtance; for the Embaſſador ſhould certainly ſuf- 
cc fer heavily, if his conduct on this occaſion, could be 
« conſtrued as in any wiſe unbecoming the great and 
« exalted rank which his maſter, whom he repre- 
« ſented, held among the independent ſovereigns of 
« the world: that this danger could be eafily avoided, 
& and the ſatisfaction be general on all ſides, by his 
« Imperial Majeſty's order that one of the officers of 
« his court, equal with the Embaſſador in -rank, 
« ſhould perform"before his Britannic-Majeſty's pic- 
« ture at large, in his royal robes, and then in the 
« Embaſſador's poſſeſſion. at Pekin, the ſame ceremo- 
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ce nies which ſhould be performed by the Embaſſador 
« before the throne of his Imperial Majeſty.” “ 
This paper was properly addreſſed, and delivered 
to the Legate, who promiſed to forward it immedi- 
ately. He ſeemed to approve of its contents. Of 


the Emperor's acquieſcence in the propofal neither the 


miſſionary nor the principal Chineſe who were ac- 
quainted with it entertained the ſmalleſt doubt. The 
return, in fact, of the ceremony required from one 
of his Imperial Majeſty's ſubjects might be made in a 

rivate room, without parade, and would ſcarcely be 

nown or mentioned in the empire; but the proſtra- 
tions of the Embaſſador were to be performed on a 
ſolemn feſtival, in preſence of all the tributary prin- 


ces and great ſubjects of the ſtate, and would be de- 


ſcribed in the gazettes publiſhed'by authority. _ 

In this perſuaſion, preparations. were made imme=- 
diately for. the journey -to the Emperor's preſence. 
The articles to be carried into Tartary were brought 
from Hoong-ya-yuen to Pekin, as well as the bag- 
gage of the Embaſſy. Among the former were fix 
{mall braſs field-pieces,: remarkably well. caſt, of an 


elegant form, and fixed on light carriages. They had 


been lately tried for the purpoſe of exerciſing the 
artillery-men of the e this ſervice, in 
order to be prepared to exhibit before his Imperial 
Majeſty. They fired each ſeveral times in a minute. 
So much celerity in military manceuvres on the part 
of foreigners was not reliſhed' by the Legate, who- 
was preſent. He affected to ſay that as much could 
be done in the Imperial army; and he, who had ex- 
preſſed himſelf, before, ſo anxious that all the pre- 
ſents ſhould accompany. the Embaſſador to Zhe-hol, 
was of opinion now that the field- pieces ſhould be left 
behind, as the Emperor was to returh ſoon to Pekin. 
The gunpowder alſo, of which as many ſiriall barrels 
were among the baggage of the Embaſſy as was 
toreſeen might occaſionally be uſed in ſalutes, and in 
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exerciſing the field- pieces, as well as the muſhuetry o 


the guard, was become an object of ſuſpicion with 
him. "He deſired it to be delivered up. It was fo 
inſtantaneouſſy, as a matter of indifference. His 
whole conduct ſeemed to indicate a mind agitated 


with apprehenſion leſt the Chineſe ſhould begin to 


entertain a higher idea of the proweſs of the Engliſh 
nation than of his own. The former, indeed, very 
cordially admired a vaſt variety of articles either 
brought for preſents, or deſtined for the uſe of the 


ſeveral perſons of the Embaſſy, and which were diſ- 


played: both to gratify the curioſity of the natives, 


and with a view to ſpread a taſte for Britiſh manu- 


factures. Moſt of the utenſils in common uſe ia 
England were, indeed, likewiſe uſed and made in 
China; but inferior, generally, in quality and neat- 
neſs. Engliſh hardware was eagerly ſought after; and 
whenever in the courſe of time the Eaſt India Com- 
pany ſhips ſhall have free acceſs to the port of Tien- 
i 


ng, the demand for the manufactures of Birming- 


ham and Sheffield will be very much enlarged, for the 
T7 won, 
his capital bears not in ſize the e 

ritain, 


, 


to the reſt of China, that London does to 


The principal part of it is called the Tartar city, 
F ; —. N 7 2 141 * $ N 1 — as. a 5 
from the circumſtance of having been laid out anew. 


in the thirteenth century, in the time of the firſt 
Tartar dynaſty. It was in the form of a parallelo- 
gram; of which the four walls face the four cardinal 
points. They include an area of about fourteen 


ſquare miles, in the centre of which is the Imperial 


palace, occupying within the yellow wall at leaſt one 


{quare mile. The whole being about one third larger 
than London on its preſent extended ſcale : whereas 


the fifteen ancient provinces of China, independently 
of the vaſt acceſſion of territory from the great w 


to the neighbourhood of the Caſpian ſea, bear a pro- 
portion to Great Britain of about fifteen to one; 
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Adjoining, indeed, to the ſouthern, wall of the Tar- 
tar city is another called, by way of diſtinction, the 
Chineſe city. Here moſt of the people lodge whe 
come occaſionally upon buſineſs from the provinces te 
the capital. Its walls, which are greatly in decay, 
include likewiſe a very conſiderable ſpace, about nine 
ſquare miles. A ſmall part only, however, is occu- 
pied by buildings, which are indifferent, crowded, 
and irregular: the reſt is empty, and a part of it in 
cultivation. Within this compaſs has been raiſed the 
Sien-nong-tan, or eminence of venerable agriculturifts. 
Thither the Emperor repairs every ſpring, and in 
compliance with ancient uſages, goes through the 
ceremony of directing with his own hand the plough, 
through a ſmall field, by way of doing honour to the 
profeſſion of the huſbandman. After his Majeſty has 
directed that inſtrument for about an hour, a group 


of peaſants chanting, at the ſame time, round him 


hymns in praiſe of huſbandry, the princes * of his 
court and great officers of ſtate, following his exam- 

le, and taking the plough by turns, make ſeveral 
furrows in his preſence. - They are all, as well as the 
Emperor himſelf, clothed in the garb befitting their 
new occupation. The produce of the ground thus 
ploughed is carefully collected, and ſolemnly an- 
nounced to ſurpaſs, in quality and quantity, what any 
other ſpot of equal dimenſions had ier in the 


year. The celebration of this exemplary feſtival, as 


it juſtly may be termed, is made known in the remo- 
teſt village of the empire. It is meant to gratify 
even to the humbleſt cottager, and to be ſome conſo- 


lation to: him, in the diſappointments which the viciſ- 


ſitudes of the ſeaſon frequently occaſion, when he 

recollects that his calling has been dignified in bein 

adopted by his ſovereign; who is thus incorporate 

in the moſt numerous and uſeful claſs among his ſub- 

jects, and ſeems to acquire a common intereft with 
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Within the walls, likewiſe, of the Chineſe city has 
been erected the Tien- tan, or eminence of heaven. The 
ſingle character tien, or heaven, is inſcribed upon the 
Principal building on this eminence. Its form is 
round, in alluſion to the vault of the heavenly firma- 
ment, as it ſtrikes the eye; in like manner as the Tee- 
an, or temple dedicated to the earth, which the an- 
cient Chineſe ſuppoſed to be a perfect ſquare, is of a 
ſquare form. In the ſummer ſolſtice, when the heat 
and power of the ſun is at the higheſt, the Emperor 
comes in ſolemn proceſſion to pay obedience, and 
offer thanks for its benign influence; and in the win- 
ter ſolſtice ſimilar ceremonies are performed in the 
temple of the earth. In neither is any perſonification. 
Some, at leaſt, of the lawgivers of China proceeded, 
however, from the contemplation of material ex- 
| Iſtence, to a firſt cauſe, to which they gave a name; 
while others added ſacrifices of ſlaughtered animals, 
as to a being ſuſceptible of being gratified by the 25 
ſtruction of the life it gave. 
This ſolemn adoration of heaven and earth is con- 
fined to the perſon of the Emperor; and for his con- 
venience is performed at Pekin, where he likewiſe 
appears abroad in a variety of other grand proceſſions, 
ſuggeſted by the mixed views of policy and religion. 
There are ſcarcely any other public ſpectacles in that 
city; and they are ſometimes compared to the religi- 
ous ceremonies, or fonzioni of his Holineſs at Rome. 
In other reſpects few of the circumſtances take place 
in the metropolis of China, which contribute to the 
- aggrandizement of other capitals. + 
Pekin is merely the ſeat of the government of the 
empire. It is not a port. It is not a place of inland 
trade, nor manufacture. No repreſentative diet, or 
general ſtates, with numerous retainers, aſſemble 
there to aſſiſt, or check, or examine, the meaſures of 
the crown. It forms no rendezvous for pleaſure and 
diſſipation. The chief cities of Europe owe much of 
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their opulence, ſize, and population to the afflux of 
thoſe perſons, who, by the gift of their progenitors, 
or by the favour of the prince, poſſeſs wealth without 
labour; and ſeek, in the concourſe of multitudes, 
for opportunities to enjoy it to the moſt advantage. 
They draw with them the principal net revenues of 
the country. Removed from the anxiety of procur- 
ing ſubſiſtence, free from the paſſions of avarice or 
ambition, diſengaged, in great meaſure, from the 
cares of life, and not diſtracted by the uncertainties 
which attend all enterprize, they conſtitute the moſt 
agreeable and beſt informed part of the community, 
where they are. Many of the improvements, and 
ſome of the greateſt inventions in European ſgiences, 
have been the fruits of their leiſure. Among them 
are chiefly to be found thoſe pure and elevated ſenti- 
ments, and thoſe refined manners, which diſtinguiſh the 
character of a gentleman. But except in inſtruction 
they are of little benefit to the other orders of man- 
kind, upon whoſe induſtry they ſubſiſt. This claſs, 
including the rich and idle among the nobility and 
gentry, is, in every part of Europe, numerous. 
Their families, their ſervants, they who adminiſter to 
their multiplied wants and warious amuſements, con- 
tribute much to ſwell the metropolis of every Euro- 
pean kingdom. But Pekin owes little of its extent 
or populouſneſs to circumſtances of the ſame nature. 
Moſt men there have their ſtations regularly allotted 
to them, or are occupied in attending or providing 


for thoſe who have. Except, perhaps, ſqme of the 


relations of the Emperor, few indeed are thoſe whoſe 
only buſineſs there is the purſuit of pleaſure, and the 
conſumption of that time which others are under the 
neceſſity of employing in the performance of ſome 
public duty, or in the private care of living. 

In China there is leſs inequality in the fortunes, 
than in the conditions, of men. The ancient annals 
of the empire teſtify that, for a long period of time, 
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the earth, like the other elements of nature, was en- 


joyed by its inhabitants almoſt in common. Their 
country was divided into ſmall equal diſtricts: every 
diſtrict was cultivated conjointly by eight labouring 
families, which compoſed each hamlet, and they en- 
joyed all the profit of their labours, except a certain 
_thare of the produce reſerved for public expences. 
It was true, indeed, that after a revolution, deplored 
in all the Chineſe hiſtories, which happened prior to 
the Chriſtian era, the uſurper granted all the lands 
away to the partners of his victories, leaving to the 
cultivators of the ſoil a ſmall pittance only, out of 
the revenue which it yielded. Property in land alſo 
became hereditary; but in proceſs of time the moſt 
conſiderable domains were ſubdivided into very mo- 
derate parcels by the ſucceſſive diſtribution of the 
poſſeſſions: of every father equally among all his ſons : 
the daughters being always married without dower. 
It very rarely happened that there was but an only 
fon to enjoy the whole property of his deceaſed 
parents; and it could ſcarcely be increaſed. by colla- 
teral ſucceſſion. For the habits of the country, as 
well as the dictates of nature, led moſt men there to 
marry early. It was reckoned a diſcredit to be with- 
out offspring. They who had none adopted. thoſe 
.of others, who became theirs excluſively. In caſe of 
marriage, ſhould a wife prove barren, a ſecond might 
be eſpouſed in the lifetime of the firſt. The opulent 
were all&ved, as in moſt parts of the Eaſt, to keep 
. .concubines without reproach. The children of ſuch 
were conſidered as being thoſe of the legitimate wife, 
towards whom they were bred in ſentiments of duty 

and affection; and they partook in all the rights of 
% 57 5 a 
From the operations of all thoſe cauſes, there was 

a conſtant tendency to level wealth: and few could 
ſucceed to ſuch an accumulation of it as to render 
them independent of any efforts of their own for its 
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increaſe. Beſides, wealth alone confers in China but 
little importance, and no power: nor is property, 
without office, always perfectly ſecure. There is no: 
| hereditary dignity, which might accompany, and 
give it pfe-eminence,. and weight. The delegated 
authority of government often leans more heavily on 
the unprotected rich, than on the poor, who are leſs 
objects of temptation. And it is a common remark 
among the Chineſe, that fortunes, either by being 
parcelled out to many heirs, or by being loſt in com- 
mercial ſpeculations, gaming, or extravagance, or 
extorted by oppreſſive mandarines, ſeldom continue 
to be conſiderable in the individuals of the ſame 
family beyond the third generation. To aſcend again 
the ladder of ambition, it is neceſſary, by long and 
Jaborious ſtudy, to excel in the learning of the coun- 
try, which alone qualifies for public employments. 
There are properly but three claſſes of men in 
China. Men of letters, from whom the mandarines 
are taken; cultivators of the ground ; and mechanics, 
including merchants. In Pekin alone is conferred the 
higheſt degree of literature upon thaſe who, in public 
examinations, are found molt able in the ſciences of 
morality and government, as taught in the ancient 
Chineſe. writers; with which ſtudies, the hiſtory of 
their country is intimately blended. Among ſuch 
graduates all the civil affices in the ſtate are diſtri- 
buted by the Emperor; and they compoſe all the 
great tribunals of the empire. The candidates for 
to degrees, are ſuch as have ſucceeded in fimilar 
examinations in the principal city of each province. 
Thoſe who have been. choſen in the cities or the ſe- 
cond order, or chief town of, every diſtrict in the pro- 
vince, are the candidates 1n. the provincial capital. 
They who fail in the firſt and ſecond, claſſes have ſtill a 
claim on ſubordinate offices, proportioned to the clats 
in which they had ſucceeded. Thoſe examinations 
are carried on with great falemnity, and apparent: 
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Mirneſs. Military rank is likewiſe given to thoſe who 


are found, upon competition, to excel in the military 
art, and in warlike exerciſes. _ : 
The great tribunals are ſituated, for the ſake of 
convenience, near.the ſouthern gate of the Imperial 
lace at Pekin. To them, accounts of all the tran- 
factions of the empire, are regularly tranſmitted. 
They are councils of reference from the Emperor, to 
whom they report every buſineſs of moment, with the, 
motives for the advice which they offer on the occa- 
| fion. There is a body of doctrine. compoſed from 
the writings of the earlieſt ages of the empire, con- 
firmed by ſubſequent lawgivers and ſovereigns, and 
tranſmitted from age to age with increaſing venera- 
tion, which ſerves as rules to guide the judgment of 
thoſe tribunals. This doctrine ſeems indeed founded 
on the broadeſt baſis of univerſal juſtice, and on the 
pureſt principles of humanity. 7b 
His Imperial Majeſty generally conforms to the 
ſuggeſtions of thoſe tribunals. One tribunal 1s di- 
rected to conſider the qualifications of the different 
mandarines for different offices, and to propoſe their 
removal when found incapable or unjuſt. One has. 
for object, the preſervation of the manners or morals 
of the empire, called by Europeans the tribunal of 
ceremonies, which it regulates on the maxim, that 
exterior forms contribute not a little to prevent the 
breach of moral rules. The moſt arduous and criti- 
cal, is the tribunal of cenſors; taking into its conſi- 
deration the effect of ſubſiſting laws, the conduct of 
the other tribunals, of the princes and great officers 
of ſtate, and even of the Emperor himſelf. There 
are ſeveral ſubordinate tribunals, ſuch as thoſe of 
mathematics, of medicine, of public works, of lite- 
rature and hiſtory. The whole is a regular and con- 
ſiſtent ſyſtem, eſtabliſned at a very early period, 
continued with little alterations through every dy- 
naſty, and revived, after any interruption from the 


caprice or paſſions of particular princes. Whatever 


deviation has been made by the preſent family on the . 


throne, ariſes from the admiſſion of as many Tartars 
as Chineſe into every tribunal. The opinions of the 
former are ſuppoſed always to preponderate. Many 


of them, indeed, are men of conſiderable talents, 


and ſtrength of mind, as well as poliſhed, manners. 
The old viceroy of Pe- che- lee, is of a Tartar race. 


The eſtimated population of Pekin was carried in 
the laſt century, by the jeſuit Grimaldi, as quoted 


by Gemelli Carreri, to ſixteen millions. Another 
miſſionary reduces, at leaſt that of the Tartar city. 
to one million and a quarter. According to the beſt 
information given to the Embally, the whole was 
about three millions. The low bouſes of Pekin 
ſhops ſcarcely ſufficient for ſo. vaſt a population; but 
little room is occupied by a Chineſe family, 
| — in the middling and lower —— of life. In * 


houſes there are no fuperfluous apartments. A Chi- 


neſe dwelling is generally ſurrounded by a wall, fix ar 
ſeven feet high. Within this incloſure, a whole 
family, of three generations, with all their reſpective 
wives and children, will frequently be found. One 


imall room is made to ſerve for the individuals of each 


branch of the family, ſleeping in different ;beds, di- 
vided only by mats hanging trom the cole One 
common room is uſed for eating, : 
The prevalence of this cuſtom of retaining the 
ſeveral branches of a family under the ſame. roof, is 
attended with important effects. It renders. = 
younger temperate and orderly in their conduct, un- 
der the authority and example of the older; and it 
enables the whole to ſubſiſt, like ſoldiers in A meſs, 
with more economy and advantage. Notwithſtand- 


ing this arrangement, the labouring poor are reduced 


to the uſe of vegetable food, with a very rare and 


- ſcanty reliſh of any animal ſubſtance; the price of 
labour being generally found to bear as ſmall a pro- 
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portion every where to the rate demanded for-provi- 
ſions, as the common people will conſent to ſuffer. 
+ The crowds of people at Pekin do not prevent it 
from being healthy. The Chineſe live, indeed, 
much in the open air, increaſing or diminiſhing the 
quantity of their apparel according to the weather. 
+ he atmoſphere is dry, and does not-engender putrid 
diſorders; and exceſſes productive of them ſeldom 
. y Z ( on 230 
Sreat order is preſerved among ſuch multitudes ; 
and the commiſſion of crimes is rare. Every terith 
-houſekeeper, ſomewhat in the manner of the ancient 
tithing- men in England, is anſwearable for the conduct 
-of the nine neighbouring families, as far as he may 
be ſuppoſed capable of controlling it. The police 1s 
obſerved with particular ſtrictneſs within the walls. 
The city partakes of the regularity and interior ſafety 
cf a camp; but is ſubject alſo to its conſtraints. In 
the ſuburbs only, public women are regiſtered and 
licenſed. They are not indeed very numerous, being 
proportioned to the ſmall number of ſingle men, and 
of huſbands abſent from their families to be found in 
2c ; Ing. 
- The early marriages of men in eafy circumſtances 
have been already mentioned; with the poor, marriage 
is a meaſure of prudence, becauſe the children; parti- 
cularly the ſons, are bound to maintain their parents. 
Whatever is ſtrongly recommended and generally 
practiſed, is at length conſidered as a kind of religious 
duty; and this union, as ſuch, takes place whenever 
there is the leaſt proſpect of ſubſiſtence for a future 
family. That proſpect, however, is not always rea- 
lized; and children, born without means being had 
af providing for them, are ſometimes abandoned by 
the wretched authors of their being. It muſt have 
been the moft dire and abſolute neceſſity, which led to 
this unnatural and ſhocking act, when firſt. it was 
committed. It was reconciled, afterwards, in ſome 
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mieaſure, to the mind, by ſuperſtition coming in aid 
to render it a holy offering to the ſpirit of the adjoin- 
ing river, in Which the infant was thrown, with a 
gourd ſuſpended from its neck, to keep it from im- 
The philoſophers of China, who have with equal 
ability and effect inculcated the maxims of filial 
piety, have left, in great meaſure, the parental af- 
fection to its own natural influence, which does not 
always maintain its empire as effectually as ſentiments 
enforced by early and repeated precept. Thus, in 
China, parents are leſs frequently neglected than in- 
fants are expoſed. The laws of the empire, to cor- 
roborate the difpoſition to filial obedience, furniſh an 
opportunity for puniſhing any breach of it, by leav- 
ing a man's offspring entirely within his power; and 
habit ſeems to have familiarized a notion that life, 
only, becomes truly precious, and inattention to it 
criminal, after it has continued long enough to be 
endowed with a mind and ſentiment; but that mere 
dawning exiſtence may be ſuffered to be loſt without 
ſcruple, though it cannot without reluctanſe. 
Female infants are, for the moſt part, choſen as 
the leſs evil, for this cruel facrifice, becauſe daughters 
are conſidered more properly to belong to the families 
into which they paſs by marriage; while the ſons 
continue the ſupport and comfort of their own. 
Thoſe infants are expoſed immediately on the birth, 
and before the countenance is animated, or the fea- 


tures formed, to catch the affections riſing in the 
-parent's breaſt. A faint hope, at leaſt, is generally 


entertained, that they may yet be preſerved from 
untimely death, by the care of thoſe who are ap- 
pointed by the government to collect theſe miſerable 
CDjects, for the purpoſe of providing for {ſuch as are 
found alive; and for burying thoſe who already had 
ang nes r Fu Bl | 
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The miſſionaries are hkewiſe zealons in this hue | 


mane work. They haſten alſo to baptize all who 


retain . the. ſmalleſt 1 — of life, in order, as they 
term it, to ſave the ſouls of thoſe innocent beings. 


| 2 we. thoſe pious fathers, who was not inclined to 

exaggerate. the evil, acknowledged, that in Pekin 
about two thouſand were every year expoſed, of 
whom a large proportion periſhed. The miſſionaries 
maintained as many as they could. recover. Theſe 
were carefully brought up in the ſtrict principles and 
fervour of Chriſtianity ;- and ſome of them proved to 
be uſeful co-adjutors in the converſion of their coun- 
trymen to the ſame faith... | 

The converſions took place chiefly among the poor, 
who every where compole the greateſt number. The 
largeſſes beſtowed. by the miſſionaries as far as they 
were able, prepoſſeſſed in favour of the doctrines 
they promulgated. . Some might conform in appea- 
rance, only for the ſake of the charity they received; 


but their children became fincere Chriſtians. The 


r were alſo more acceſſible; and more {truck by 


the diſintereſted zeal of . N from afar 


for their ſalvation. 

It muſt have appeared a ſingular ſpectacle to every 
claſs of beholders, to ſee men actuated by motives 
different from thoſe of moſt human actions, quitting 
for ever their country and their connections, to. de- 
vote themſelves for life to the purpoſe of changing 
the tenets of a people they had never ſeen; and in 


- purſuing that object, to run every. riſk, ſuffer every 


perſecution, and ſacrifice every comfort; inſinuating 
themſelves, by addreſs, by talent, by perſeverance, 
by humility, by application to ſtudies foreign from 
their original education, or by the cultivation of arts 
to which they had not been bred, into notice and 


protection; overcoming the prejudice of being ſtran- 


gers 1n a country where moſt ſtrangers were prohi- 
bited, and where it was a crime to have abandoned the 
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tombs of their. ancgſtors, and gaining at length, eftabliſh- 
ments neceſſary for the propagation of their faith, 
without turning their influence to any perſonal ad- 
vantage. | 
Ihe miſſionaries of different nations were allowed 
to build four convents, with churches annexed to 
them, in Pekin; and ſome of them within the boun- 
daries of the Imperial palace. They have lands in 
the neighbourhood; and the ſociety of jeſuits is 
aſſerted to have been proprietors of many houſes in the 
city and ſuburbs, of which the revenues ſerved, and 
ſerved only, to promote the purpoſes of the miſſion. 


They often, by the ſame charitable acts, made pro- 


ſelytes, and relieved the diſtreſſed. 

Moſt of the miſſionaries viſited the Embaſſador at 
Pekin. One of them, a Portugueze of mild and 
conciliating manners, was at the ſame time appointed 
chief of the Europeans in the tribunal of mathe- 
matics, by his Chineſe Majeſty, and biſnop of Pekin, 
by his Holineſs the Pope, at the recommendation of 
the Queen of Portugal. Regular, but {mall ſtipends 
were allowed for the maintenance of the miſſionaries, 
by the chief powers of Europe of the Roman ca- 
tholic perſuaſion; and the former, in gratitude, as 
well as from national attachment, ſerved, in ſome 
degree, as agents for the countries of which they 
9 were natives, wherever the intereſts of 
thoſe countries could be concerned. Differences of 
opinion had formerly divided the different ſocieties of 
miſſionaries on particular points of doctrine, and 
ſome rivalſhip ſtill perhaps ſubſiſted between thoſe 
from one kingdom of Europe, and the remainder; 


but in moſt inſtances, a common intereſt, and ſimi- 


larity of manners, contraſted with thoſe of the Chi- 


nieſe, united them together. In that remote region, 
every European was greeted by them as a country- 


man, and became entitled to regard and ſervice. 
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$ A miſſionary of a moſt reſpectable character, ad- 
vantageouſly known in the literary world by many 


curious communications concerning China, where he 
Had reſided from an early period of his life, was grown 


at preſent ſo infirm as not to be able to wait upon the 
Embaſſador; but he wrote a lett&t to him, expreſſive 
of the moſt fervent withes for his ſucceſs ; offering 
every aſſiſtance that his obſervation and experience 
could ſupply; adding a picture of the court his 
Excellency was about to viſit; where he encouraged 
him to hope that every object of his miſſiom would 
finally be attained; but forewarning him of the 
difficulties and delays that were to be encountered at 
that court on every occaſion ; as no important pur- 
pole was to be effected there without conſiderable pa- 
tience and reiterated effort. 
Beſide the vifits which the Embaſſador received 


from the miſſionaries, as well as from the Legate, and 


Chineſe gentlemen who conducted the Embaſſy, his 
Excellency was viſited every day during his reſidence 
at Pekin by mandarines of rank, ſome engaged to it 


by the duty of their ſtations, others allured by curio- 


fity, and not a few by the European band of muſic, 
which formed a concert every evening in the Embaſ- 
fador's apartments. Among theſe viſitors was the 
chief director of the Emperor's orcheſtra, who con- 
ſtantly attended, and was ſo much pleaſed with ſome 
of the inſtruments, that he deſired leave to take 
drawings of them. > He declined accepting them as 
preſents ; but ſent for painters, who ſpread the floor 
with ſheets of large paper, and having placed the 
clarionets, flutes, baſſoons, and french horns upon 
them, traced with their pencils the figures of the 


inſtruments, meaſuring all the apertures, and noting 


the minuteſt particulars ; and when this operation 
was completed, they wrote down their remarks, and 
delivered them to their employer, who ſaid it was his 
intention to have fimilar inſtruments made by Chi- 
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neſe workmen, and to fit to them a ſcale of his own. 
A few Chineſe had already, it ſeems, adopted the 
European violin; but it was not yet in common uſe. 
An inſtrument of their own, bearing a reſemblance 
to it in form, had two ſtrings only. Some Chineſe 
have likewiſe learned to note their muſic upon ruled 


A number of perſons went alſo to view the pre- 


ſents for the Emperor, left at Vuen- min- yuen. Se- 
veral European and Chineſe artificers had begun to 
take the ſeparated parts of the machines and other 
articles out of the caſes which contained them. 
Among the ſpectators were. three of the Emperor's 


andſons, who candidly expreſſed their admiration 


of what they ſaw. Some of the mandarines ſeemed 


to check any emotion of. that kind, and affected te 


_ conſider every object as a work of ordinary merit. 


All 'eyes were, however, fixed on the 'vaſes, which 
were among the fineſt productions of the late Mr. 
Wedgwood's art. Of porcelain every Chineſe is a 
Judge. Theſe ſpecimens of the beauty of European 
manufacture were univerſally acknowledged and 
extolled. | 15 

Among the preſents was a volume of portraits of 
the nobility of Great Britain. In order that the 
inſpection of them ſhould be more ſatisfactory to his 
Imperial Majeſty, a mandarine attended to mark, in 
Chineſe characters upon the margins, the names and 
rank of the perſons repreſented. When the manda- 
rine came to the print of an Engliſh duke, taken 
from a painting of his Grace when extremely young, 
by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, and was told that the origi- 
nal was a Ta- zin (or great man) of very high rank, 
the mandarine had ſo little conception of a child's 
being qualified, by hereditary right, to be poſſeſſed 
of ſuch a dignity, that he gave a look of ſurpriſe ; 
and Jaying down his pencil, with which Chineſe 
characters are drawn, exclaimed, that he could not 
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venture to deſcribe him in that manner; for the 
Emperor knew very well how to diſtinguiſh a great 
man from a little boy. 78 

While the Embaſſador continued at Pekin, ſome of 
the gentlemen had occaſion often to paſs from thence 
to the Imperial palace in the country, and returning 
at different times through different ſuburbs, gates, and 
ſtreets, had opportunities of viewing moſt parts of the 
capital. His Excellency rode in an Engliſh carriage, 
drawn by four Tartar horſes about twelve hands high, 
and conducted by poſtillions picked out among per- 
ſons in his guard, who had followed that occupation 
formerly in England. It was a new ſpectacle to the 
Chineſe, accuſtomed only to the low, clumſy, two- 
wheeled carriages, fixed without ſprings immediately 
to the ſhafts, and little better than common Eu- 
Topean carts. When a ſplendid chariot intended as a 
preſent for the Emperor was unpacked and put toge- 
ther, nothing could be more admired ; but it was ne- 
ceſſary to give directions for taking off the box; for 
when the mandarines found out that ſo elevated a 
ſeat was deſtined for the coachman who was to dfive 
the horſes, they expreſſed the utmoſt aftoniſhment 
that it ſhould be propoſed to place any man in a 
fituation above the Emperor. So eaſily is the delicacy 
of this people ſhocked in whatever relates to the 
perſon of their exalted ſovereign. | 

The evening before the departure of the Embaſſy 
from Pekin, a mandarine of high rank waited upon 
his Excellency with a gracious meſſage to him from 
the Emperor, inquiring about his health, which 
he heard had been ſomewhat of late affected, and 
recommending to him to travel, as he uſually did 
himſelf, by eaſy journies into Tartary; and that he 
and his ſuite ſhould be accommodated at the palaces 
erected at ſeveral ſtations throughout the route where 


his. Imperial Majeſty topped in his way to Zhe-hol. 


— 
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The adjuſtment of the Planetarium could not 
be completed before the departure of the Embaſſador 
for Tartary; and Dr. Dinwiddie was left behind, in 
order to inſpect that nice and neceſſary work. Other 
gentlemen and attendants of the Embaſſy remained 


alſo on various accounts at Pekin or Yuen-min-yuen. 
Some were detained by indiſpoſition: among the 


latter was one of the botanical gardeners. He had 
collected fpecimens of the many ſpecies of plants of 
the province of Pe-che-lee : a liſt of thoſe which he 


preſerved is added to this chapter, as not altogether 


unintereſting to a botaniſt. „„ 
Coriſpermum hyſfopifali- Cannabis ſativa. 


um. Scirpus. 
— another ſpecies. Panicum ciliare. 
Blitum —Crus corvi. 

Cyperus odoratus. - glaucum. 
A Poa. 
Cynoſurus indicus. Briza eragroſtis. 
Arundo phragmites. Polygonum lapathifoli- 
Lolium. um. 
Rubia cordata. — tinctorium. 
Cuſcuta. 8 | — perſicaria. 
Solanum melongena. Sophora japonica. 


Tribulus terreſtris. 
Arenaria rubra. 


— another ſpecies. 
Lycium Chinenſe. 
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Rhamnus. Euphorbia cypariſſias. 
Euonymus. eſcula. | 
Nerium oleander. | tithymaloides. 
Aſclepias ſibirica. Potentilla. 
Cynanchium. Nymphæa nelumbo. 
Chenopodium ariſtatum. Leonurus ſibiricus. 
— ſcopari- Antirrhinum. 
um. | Izncurvillea. 
— viride. Seſamum orientale. 
glaucum. Vitex negundo. 

Salſola altiſſima. Lepidium latifolium. 


another ſpecies. 


Siſymbrium amphibium. 
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Inula japonica. 
Chryſanthemum. 
Eclipta Erecta. 

- proſtrata. 
Impatiens balſamina. 
Typha latifolia. 
Xanthium ſtrumarium. 
Amaranthus caudatus. 
another ſpecies. 
Acalypha. 

Sterculia platanifolia. 
Cucurbita citrullus. 
Salix. f 
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Tamarix. Cleome. 
Statice limonium. Erodium ciconium. 
Aſparagus. Sila. 
Hemerocallis japonica. FHibiſcus trionum. 
Polygonum aviculare. Dolichos hirſutus- 
Hedyſarum, another ſpe- Hedyſarum ſtriatum. 
„ Juniperus barbadenſis. 
Aſtragalus, three ſpecies. Andropogon iſchæmum. 
Trifolium melilotus. another ſpecies. 
Sonchus oleraceus.  Holcus. 
Prenanthes. TCenchrus racemoſus. 
Bidens piloſa. Rottboella. 
another ſpecies. Atriplex. ed: april 
Artemiſia capillaris. Ailanthus glanduloſus, 
integrifolia. Equiſetum. 
Aﬀter, two ſpecies. Matricaria. 


Prunus armeniaca. 
Avena. 

Lonicera caprifolium. 
Sempervivum tectorum. 
Malva, ſeveral ſpecies. 
Meliſſa. 5 
Apium. 

Corylus avellana. 
Thlaſpi. 
Braſſica. 

Pinus. 
Fraxinus. 
Morus. 
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CHAPTER II. 


JOURNEY TO THE NORTHERN FRONTIER or 
"CHINA, VIEW OF THE GREAT WATT. 
JED B15. TEL GAL AID DATE CCI MED i + GELS | 


THE Embaſſador, attended by the uſual number 
of Chineſe, and moſt of his European ſuite, ſet out 
from Pekin on the ſecond of September, 1593. 
The plain in which that capital is ſituated extends a 
conſiderable way to the north and eaſt. To the 
left, or weſtward, the hills began to riſe at a little 
diſtance; but to the right, for many miles, there 
was a perfect level to the ſea, or ule of Peche-lee, 
which ſeemed to have retreated from the baſe of 
the mountains it originally had bathed. Rows of 
the rough-barked willow, (ſalix fragilis) growing 
to a vaſt ſize, ſhaded the road paſſing over this 
plain. It appeared to be the tree beft adapted to 
In this part of the journey his Excellency travel» 
led in his European carriage; and it was probably 
for the firſt time that an Engliſh poſtchaiſe rolled 
upon the route to Tartary, The Embaſſador took 


occaſionally ſome of the mandarines into the chaiſe 


with him. At firſt they were ſomewhat ſtartled, 
leſt the carriage, which was hung high, and ſeemed 
to them to totter, ſhould overturn ; but being aſſured 
of its perfect ſafety, they became inexpreſſibly de- 
lighted with its eaſineſs, lightneſs, and. rapidity ; 
the ingenuity. of the ſprings, and of the various 


contrivances for raiſing and lowering the glaſſes and 


curtains, and for increaſing or diminiſhing at plea- 
ſure the openings of the Venetian blinds, = 
Vor. II. | | The 
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The ſoil adjoining to this flat road was in the firft 
part of it, like that on the other ſide of Pekin, a 
rich loam highly eultivated, and bearing generally 
the ſame produce; but one field, in which a ſpecies 
of the polygonum ſeemed to have been planted, as 
was judged from the regularity of its growth, at- 
tracted more particularly the attention of the ſtran- 
gers. They were informed that its leaves, macerated 
and prepared like thoſe of the indigo plant, produc- 
ed, likewiſe, a dye of a blue colour, equal, or at 
Jeaft approaching to that of indigo. Tt may be defira- 
ble to make, in chmates which, like that of Pekin, 
will not produce the Indigofera, the experiment, 
how far the dye to be manufactured from this poly- 
gonum may be ſubſtituted to advantage, for that 
which the indigo plant affords. A ſmall fpecies of 
the Colutea was at the fame time mentioned, as pro- 
ducing from the buds and tender leaves, a ſubAtanee, 
which gives a dye of a green colour. 

There is ſcarcely a vegetable growing in China, 
of which the different uſes in the economy of life, 
Have not been found out by trials, or accidentally 
obſerved in the ſucceſſion of ages, by the natives, 
ſo as to have enabled them to have ſuccedanea amon 
themſelves, for the articles which, otherwiſe, woulk 
be neceſſary to procure from other countries. Thus, 
for example, they uſe the ſeeds of a ſpecies of the 
fagara, by way of pepper. They extract an excel- 
lent oil from the kernels of the apricot in lieu of 
olives; but for more common purpoſes from the 
ſeeds of ſeſamum, of hemp, of cotton, of turnip, 
of a ſpecies of mint, and of a variety of others. 

There cannot, indeed, be ſaid to be a uſeleſs weed 

in China. They manb facture cloth from the fibres 
of a dead netile; and paper from the bark of differ- 
ent vegetables, fi zom the fibres of the hemp, from 
the ſtraw of rice. A ſpecies of cultivated momor- 
dica ſerves for cucumber. A carduus is occafionally 
| caten 
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eaten as a reliſh with rice. The ſhepherd's purſe 
is to be found ſometimes in their ſalads. They draw 
from the carthamus their fineſt red; very ſeldom 
uſing carmine. The cup of the acorn ſerves them 
to dye black; and the leaves of an aſh' are made to 
anſwer for thoſe of the mulberry in the rearing of 
filk-worms, 0D 1 

On theſe plains, beſides different ſpecies of the 
willow, few trees were found, except poplars planted 
round burying places; and aſh and mulberry trees 
thinly ſcattered throughout the plain. That willow 
which is diſtinguiſhed by its pendent branches and 
leaves, adorned the banks of ſtreams: one of theſe 
was obſerved fifteen feet in girth, as meaſured at a 
man's height above the root. A river was croſſed 
early in the firſt day's journey, narrow, indeed, 
but deep enough to be navigated by ſmall boats, of 
which a conſiderable number was ſeen upon it. The 
courſe of it, as of all the others in this tract, was 
fo the ſou h and eaſt. Goods come frequently down 
theſe rivers from the confines of Tartary ; others are 
carried to and from it on the backs chiefly of dro- 


medaries, or double-humped camels; animals 


eſteemed to be ſtouter, ſtronger, and ſwifter than 
the camel with a ſingle hump. The former, or 
dromedary, is likewiſe more plentifully covered 
with hair than the latter, and better adapted for cold 
climates. Such were loaded often with furs, the 
richeſt produce of Tartary ; but it is found worth 
while to employ them alſo in conveying from thence 
articles of much Tels value. Even charcoal is brought 
upon their backs to Pekin, it beirg the chicf fuel 
uſed there in the preparation of food. The ſheep 
ſeen grazing on the plains, were of that kind which 
have very ſhort but thick fleſhy tails, weighing ſeve- 
ral pounds, and highly prized by Chineſe epicures. 
About twenty miles from the capital the country 


towards Tartary began to riſe; the foil changed like- 


2 wiſe, 
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wiſe, and became more ſandy as it aſcended, while- 

the clay and black mold ſenſibly decreaſed. A few 

miles 45 8 on the travellers ſtopped for the day, 
at one of thoſe palaces built for the convenience of 
he Emperor, PAT are mentioned towards the end 
of the laſt chapter. It ſtood upon an irregular ſur- 
face near'the baſe of a gentle hill, which, with a 
part of the vale below, was incloſed, and divided into 
a park and pleaſure grounds, with a very pleaſing 

effect. Trees were here thickly interſperſed, but per- 
mitted a view thro them of a ſtream running at a little 
diſtance. Beyond it, the rifing hills were ſome of 
them planted, and ſome left naked. The different 
objects ſeemed in their natural ſtate, and as if aſ- 
ſembled here only by a fortunate chance. A Chi- 
neſe gardener is the painter of nature; conſulting 
which he contrives, without rule or ſcience, to 
eee HH Nt te nie 
A little way beyond the palace the hills approach- 
ed each other, and formed a paſs about a mile in 
width. . In their neighbourhood were ſome mineral 
ſprings, called the Emperor's baths; -either from 
having been fitted up at his expence, or from having 
been uſed by ſome of the Imperial family; or be- 
cauſe he is the general owner of every thing, got 
particularly appropriated. 4 RE NSN 
Beyond the paſs an extenſive plain opened on 
which were ſeveral villages, two. walled towns of 
the ſecond order, and another Imperial palace. ' In 
the pleaſure grounds about this palace were perceiv- 
cd ſome traces of a white ſubſtance like chalk com- 
ing, in technical language, 10 the dax. 

In ſuch parts of the iſlands of Africa, of the 
continent of America, of the Southern Iſlands, and 
of the Aſiatic continent, as has been already viſited 
by the preſent travellers, in the courſe of this ex- 
pedition, they did not, fince they quitted England, 
once meet before with what is ſo common there, a 
chalky appearance; or any flint in the ſhape of no- 
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dules, like knots in timber, but which are arranged 
generally in a horizontal line in beds of chalk. The 
calcareous ſubſtances of any kind which were ſeen 
by them in that long tract, bore but a very ſmall 
proportion to the produce of volcanic fire, or maſſes 
of granite, which preſented themſelves ſo frequent- 
ly throughout their route. Of theſe the firſt was 
not obſervable, and the ſecond was rare, in England; 


as they were likewiſe in the prefent route to Tar- 


tary, where thoſe Engliſh travellers began to per- 
ceive ſeveral mineralogical reſemblances to their 
own country. FR | 

Moſt of the hills, however, paſſed by in the ſe- 
cond day's journey had ſomething pecuhar in their 
form and poſition : each ſtanding on its own baſis, 
and rifing ſingly from the plain, in which they were 
fcattered about withoutzorder. They appeared to 
affect ſmooth ſurfaces ſeparated by angles, but 
rounded or ſhortened in the lapſe of time, and yet 
retaining ſo much of regular forms as to excite 
the fancy of comparing thoſe: maſſes to gigantic 
cryſtallizations, 932 ö | 

In the low grounds in this part of the country 
great quantities of tobacco are planted. Its ſmoke 
is inhaled through bamboo tubes by the Chineſe; 
and the practice is, perhaps, more prevalent amongſt 
them than in any other country, as it extends to 
perſons of both ſexes, and to thoſe of a very tender 
age. Girls not more than ten years old, or younger, 


coming from the houſes near the road out of curio- 


ſity to ſee the ſtrangers paſs, were obſerved to have 
long pipes conſtantly in their mouths. 

This plant is ſuppoſed, in Europe, to have been 
introduced from America, to every part of the anci- 
ent continent. There is, however, no traditional 
account of ſuch introduction into China, or even, 
as is aſſerted, into India, where it is likewiſe culti- 
vated and uſed in vaſt abundance. In neither coun- 


try are foreign uſages ſuddenly adopted. It is poſſi- 
| | ble, 
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ble, that, like the gin-ſeng, it may be naturally 
found in particular ſpots, both in the old and new 
world. 0 THE PETE 
Tobacco.is taken in powder likewiſe by the Chi- 
neſe. A mandarine is ſeldom without a ſmall orna- 
mented phial to hold his ſnuff, of which he occaſi- 
onally pours a quantity, equal to a pinch, upon the 
back of his left hand, between the thumb — index, 
which approaching to his noſe he ſnuffs up ſeveral 
times a day. It is not the only ſubſtance which is 
uſed in China to gratify chis artificial appetite. 
Powdered cinnabar 1s often employed for the ſame 
purpoſe; as opium and odorous ingredients are for 
ſmoking. Fs rien 
It was now the ſeaſon for curing tobacco; this 
operation was performed moſtly in the open air. 
Tho many buildings are found neceſſary for the 
manufacture of that article in the Welt Indies, yet 
here ſcarcely any were required, there being little 
apprehenſion of rain to injure the tobacco leaves 
when plucked. They were hung on cords to dry, 
without any ſhelter, upon the ſpot. in which they 
grew. Each owner and his family were ſufficient to 
take care of his own produce. Theſe circumſtances 
ſerve to indicate the nature of the climate little ſub- 
Je& to moiſture, and the general diviſion of proper- 
Ly into minute parcels. There are, indeed, in this 
part of China, ſome lands granted to Tartar families, 
on the condition of feudal or military ſervices, and 
which generally deſcend to the eldeſt ſon ; but there 
are not many ſuch; and none of them are ſaid to be 
conſiderable. | 
In the third day's journey, the population ſeemed 
jomewhat to diminiſh, The road paſſed through a 
{mall town, ſurrounded by a wall, but without can- 
non, which indeed were deemed unneceſſary, as no 
enemy poſſeſſed of artillery was to be apprehended; 
the cnicf uſes, therefore, of thoſe ramparts were for 
| ſccuring 
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fecuring the tribute and taxes that had been collected 


in the neighbouring diſtricts, in their paſſage to the 


capital; for the protection of the public granaries, 
and for the ſafety of the priſons. Troops were gar- 
riſoned here for thoſe purpoſes; and many were 
hkewiſe employed in the reparation of the roads. 
Theſe were in ſome places ſo ſteep and rough, that 
it was neeeſſary to haul the Embaſſador's wheel-car- 
rage empty over them; his Excellency travelling in 
the mean time in a palanquin. The ſcenery here- 
abouts was pleaſing and romantic; the wild goats, 
and wild horſes were ſeen ſcampering along the 


hills, and men aſcending precipices, to find out ſpots 


fit for cultivation. | 
„The mountains,” as Dr. Gillan remarked, 
_ « ſloped, in general, backwards from the ſea towards 
* Tartary; falling abruptly on the oppoſite fide, 
there preſenting often the naked rock, and reſem- 
bling what are called in Switzerland, les Aiguilles 
ce des Alpes. The various ſtrata of the mountains 
F appeared in the following order: firſt ſtratum, ſeen 
& low down in the deepeſt parts of the beds of the 
< river, where the water had left them, was of ſand 
« and ſandſtone; ſecond, above the fand and ſand- 
* ſtone was coarſe grained limeſtone, full of nodules, 
and of a blue colour; third, above ſecond ſtratum 
lay an irregular and very thick layer of indurated 
clay, of a bluiſn, and ſometimes of a brown- red co- 
5 lour, communicated to it by calx of iron; in ſome 


«places this calx was fo abundant as to give the 


ce clay the appearance of ochre; and in others, the 
« laft firatum only could be perceived. In many 
parts of the neighbourhood of Tartary were per- 
6 pendicular veins of white ſpar, and ſometimes 
* blue and white. On the top of the higheſt 
“ mountains, on both ſides of the road, were large 
** maſſes of granite, but none ſo low down as where 
5 the Toad was-traced.” 7 
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At the bottom of ſome of thoſe eminences ran a 
river to the ſouthward, over which a bridge was 
thrown upon caiſſoons of wattles, filled with ſtones. 
Such bridges are common in this part of the coun- 
try, where they are erected with expedition, and at 
little expence; and where the moſt ſolid fabric 
might not long reſiſt the torrents tumbling ſuddenly 
from the impending precipices. The caifloons are of 
different dimenſions, according to the ſpread of the 
flood. They are fixed by perpendicular ſpars, in 
number and ſtrength proportioned to the depth of 
the river, and the rapidity of the current. In broad 
and navigable ſtreams the caiſſoon work is diſconti- 
nued in the middle; and large flat-bottomed boats 
are ſubſtituted. Over the whole are laid planks, 
hurdles, and gravel. When the Emperor is expect- 
ed, temporary bridges are conſtructed, leſt the 
others ſhould fail in conſequence of the extraordi- 
nary crowd, and the heavy loads paſſing upon them 
on ſuch occaſions. * > 
In the progreſs of the journey and approach to- 
wards Tartary, the number of Tartars inhabiting 
the towns and villages on the road ſeemed to be 
nearly equal to that of the Chineſe; and the differ- 
ence between the characters and manners of thoſe 
two nations became leſs ſtriking. In general the 
former appeared to be of a more robuſt make, with 
leſs expreſſion in their countenance, and leſs cour- 
teſy in their manners, than the latter. The Tartar 
women were diſtinguiſhed chiefly by having feet of 
a natural ſize. The head, dreſs of both conſiſted in 
natural or artificial flowers placed on cach fide of the 
head, above the ears. No woman is ſo poor, as to 
neglect, or ſo aged, as to give up adorning herſelf 
in this manner, 'The culture of flowers for this pur- 
pole is a regular occupation throughout the country. 
By long practice, and a variety of experiments, the 
Chineſe gardeners have diſcovered methods of im- 
85 proving 
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ving the beauty, ſize, and fragrance of many of 
their flowers; ſuch as the anemone, the peony, the 
matricaria, and ſeveral others; ſome have been in- 


troduced, as the tuberoſe, for example, by the 


miſſionaries from Europe. | 


The influence of the looſer manners of the Tar- 


tars, occaſioned already upon this road, as upon 
thoſe of Europe, the appearance of beggars, filently 
claiming, by their ſqualid looks, and by the expo- 
ſure of ſome natural or accidental blemiſh, the 
commiſeration and charity of paſſengers. 

Up the fides of diſtant mountains was deſcried in 
the morning of the fourth day's journey, a promi- 
nent line, or narrow and unequal mark, ſuch as ap- 
pear to be formed ſometimes, but more irregularly, 
y the veins of quartz when viewed from afar in the 
ſides of the mountains of Gneiſs, in Scotland. The 
continuance of this line to the Tartarian mountains' 
tops, was ſufficient to arreſt the attention of the be- 


holder; and the form of a wall with battlements 


was, in a little time, diſtinctly diſcerned, where 
ſuch buildings were not expected to be found, nor 
thought practicable to be erected. What the eye 
could, from a ſingle ſpot, embrace of thoſe forti- 
fied walls, carried along the ridges of hills, over 
the tops of the higheſt mountains, deſcending into 


the deepeſt vallies, croſſing upon arches over rivers, 


and doubled and trebled in many parts to take in 
important paſſes, and interſperſed with towers or 
maſſy baſtions at almoſt every hundred yards, as far 
as the ſight could reach, preſented to the mind an 
undertaking of ſtupendous magnitude. The tra- 
vellers were now able to determine, from their own 
feelings, that it was not alone the dimenſions of 
thoſe walls, however confiderable, that made the 
impreſſion of wonder upon the perſons who had 
hitherto ſeen theſe intended barriers againſt the 
'Fartars. Afſtoniſhment ſeldom is excited by the 
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mere effect of the continuance or multiplication of 
labour, that may be performed by common means. 
It was the extreme difficulty of conceiving how the 
materials could be conveyed, and ſuch ſtructures 
raiſed, in ſituations apparently inacceſſible, which 
principally occaſioned ſurprize and admiration. One 
of the moſt elevated ridges over which the great wall 
is carried has been aſcertained to meaſure five thou- 
land two hundred and twenty-five feet. 

This ſpecies of fortification, for to call it ſimply 
by the name of wall does not convey an adequate 
idea of ſuch a fabric, is deſcribed to extend, tho 
not equally perfected throughout, in'a courſe of 
fifteen hundred miles; for of that length was the 
boundary line between the eivilized Chineſe, and 
{cveral reſtleſs Tartar tribes. Upon ſuch barners, 
indeed, was not ſuppoſed to depend the fate of na- 


tions in actual war. A ſuperior army is always found 


to overcome every ſpeeies of defence; no fortification 
is impregnable; but fortreſſes delay the progreſs of 
an enemy. They prevent a country from being 


ſurpriſed by a ſudden invaſion; and fortified walls 


protracted along a boundary line, ſerve as a protec- 
tion againſt ſudden and unexpected inroads, or the 
partial attacks of 1ndividual plunderers in the midſt 
of peace. 'Thus the Romans, however brave and 
warlike, erected ſeveral ſuch barriers in Britain, 
againſt the uncivilized Pics. Whenever a nation, 
in ſuch an advanced ſtate of ſociety as to be engaged 
in the cultivation of the ſoil, has happened to be 
in the neighbourhood of a people of mere hunters, 
who may be conſidered as partaking, themſelves, 
of the nature of beaſts of prey, the former has fre- 
quently had recourſe to the erection of ſtrong ram- 
parts againſt the perpetual devaſtations of the latter. 
Several were raiſed for this purpoſe in Egypt, in 
Syria, in Media; one to the eaſtward of the Caſ- 
plan ſea, by a ſucceſſor of Alexander, and another 
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tn the country of Tamerlane ; the two laſt intend- 
ed, like the Chineſe wall, againſt hordes of roving 
Tartars. It is probable that moſt of theſe anſwered 
for a time the end for which they were erected; 
and perhaps. until the circumſtances which called 
for ſuch a ſeparation between neighbouring ſtates 
bad themſelves ceaſed to exiſt. 'The memory of 
them 1s preſerved among the greateſt monuments 
of human enterprize; yet all of them united, whe- 
ther they be conſidered as to the extent of the 
country over which they were carried, and which 
they were meant to protect, or as to the quantity 
of materials employed in their conſtruction, or the 
labour requiſite to overcome the difficulties of ſitu- 
ation, were not equal to the Chineſe wall alone, 
It has likewiſe far exceeded them in duration, as 
well as in ſolidity. Many of the inner and weaker 
appendages to this great rampart have indeed yield- 
ed to the effects of time, and are mouldering to 
decay; and others have undergone repair; but the 
main work ſeems in molt places to have been built 
with a degree of care and architectural ſkill, which, 


without any ſubſequent attention or addition, have 


preſerved it entire for about two thouſand years ; 
and it appears almoſt as little liable to injury as the 
rocky and mountainous bulwarks which nature it- 
ſelf had raiſed between Tartary and China. 

The period of che firſt erection of any artificial 
barrier between thoſe two countries is not particu- 
larly aſcertained; but that of its completion is an 
hiſtorical fact as authentic as any of thoſe which the 
annals of ancient kingdoms have tranſmitted to poſ- 
terity. From that period, about three centuries 
before the Chriſtian era, the tranſactions of the Chi- 
neſe empire have been regularly, and without any 
intervening chaſm, recorded, both in official doc u- 
ments, and by private contemporary writers. No 
where had hiſtory become fo much an object of 
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public attention, and-no where more the occupation 
of learned individuals. Every conſiderable town 
throughout the empire was a kind of univerſity, in 
which degrees were conferred on the proficient in 
the hiſtory and government of the ſtate. Hiſtorical 
works were multiplied throughout. The accounts 
of recent events were expoſed to the correction of 
the witneſſes of the racts ; and compilations of for- 
mer tranſactions to the (criticiſms. of rival writers. 
Under all th:ſe circumſtances little doubt can be en- 
tertained concerning the epoch of an undertaking to 
which hundreds of thouſands muſt have concurred ; 
which is mentioned in the hiſtories of the times, ha 
repeated, or alluded to, in thoſe of every ſubſequent 
period. Hiſtorical evidence depends, in the firſt in - 
ſtance, upon the perſonal credit given to the aſſer- 
tions of contemporary writers; and upon their con- 
ſiſtency with public records, monuments, and other 
facts and circumſtances within the knowledge or 
obſervation of the reader. Such ereditable writer 
vouches, upon the ſame grounds, for the truth of 
thoſe who immediately preceded him; and thus 
facts are traced by induction, ſtrictly and critically 

urſued, in a retrograde ſcale, as far as it can be car- 
ried by regular links, to the moſt remote tranſacti- 
ons, in the truth of which any confidence is to be 
placed. It is upon ſuch induction that is founded 
the belief of events removed from the immediate 
cognizance of the ſenſes. There feems to be no 
other grounds for the certainty of the exiſtence, for 
example, of the Roman commonwealth, or of the 
battle of Actium, or of the invaſion of England by 
ihe Norman Conqueror. 

Of the twenty centuries which the Chineſe wall 
appears with equal certainty to have ſubſiſted, it 
was, during fixicen of them, found effectual in ex- 
cluding the Tartar hordes, until the mighty torrent 


of Gengis-Kan's power rendered every reſiſtance 
vain ; 


had 
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vain: a power, however, which falling from the 
hands of his deſcendants in leſs than a ſingle eentu- 
ry, the Tartars were expelled and kept out of China 
near three hundred years, till in the laſt age, in the 
violence of internal rebellion, they were invited back 
to that eountry, where they have ever ſince main- 
tained the empire in a tranquil and flouriſhing ſtate. 
Beſides the means of defence which the great 
wall furniſned in time of war, it was confſidered as 
an advantage by the Chineſe, whoſe regulated man- 
ners and ſettled mode of life little accorded with the 
roving and reſtleſs diſpoſition of their northern 
neighbours, that even in times of peace it impeded 
the communication between them; nor was it with» 
out its uſe in keeping out from the fertile provinces 
of China the numerous and ferocious beaſts that 
haunt the wilds, of Tartary, as well as to fix the 
boundary between the two countries, and to prevent 
the eſcape of malefactors out of China, or the emi- 
gration of maleeontents. en 
Till the eſtabliſhment of the preſent dynaſty, few 
projects of foreign conqueſts appear to have 
entertained in China; and it is ſtill there a favourite 
point of policy to confine its ſubjects within the 
limits of the empire. They who depart from it 
without licence are liable to ſevere puniſhments on 
their return. X 2 $17 ee ee e,, | 
The importance, however, of the great wall of 
China has in a great meaſure ceaſed, fince the terri- 
tories on each fide of it have been ſubjected to the 
ſame monarchs. The Chineſe, with whom curiofi- 
ty vaniſhes with the novelty of the objeR, look up- 
on it now with perfect indifference ; and'few of the 
mandarines who accompanied the Embaſſy, ſeemed 
to pay the leaſt attention to it. Vet the appearance 
of ſo vaſt a monument of human induſtry has not 
failed to attract the notice of thoſe: foreigners who 
have croſſed it on their entrance into China. I - 
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firſt European who publiſhed any account of that 
empire, Marco Polo, has made, however, no men- 
tion of the wall; tho, as he travelled over land to 
the capital of China, 1t 1s preſumed that he muſt 
have paſſed to it through Tartary in ſome ſpot 
where the wall now ſtands. From ſuch filence ſome 
doubts have ariſen in the mind of a learned Italian, 
who has in contemplation to publiſh a new edition 
of Marco Polo's Travels, whether the wall was really 
in exiſtence in the thirteenth century, when that 
celebrated Venetian went to the court of the Tartar 
ſovereign of China. But the mere omiſſion of that 
fact by him, could not be made to weigh againſt the 
exiſtence of it, when ſupported by the ſame ſpecies 


of poſitive teſtimony; which is thought deciſive in 


all other inſtances, were it even to be ſuppoſed that 
Marco Polo had actually paſſed over the ground 
where the wall ſubſiſts at preſent; and had given to 
the world a regular aceount of his travels immedi- 
ately on his return, inſtead of the unconnected frag- 


mients which he dictated long afterwards, at a diſ- 


tance from his own home, and ſeparated, as he was 
probably, from the notes taken on the ſpot, and other 
his original papers. A copy, however, of Marco 
Polo's route to China, taken from the Doge's library 
at Venice, is ſufficient to decide*this queſtion. By 
this route it appears that, in fact, that traveller did 
not paſs through Tartary to Pekin; but that after 
having followed the uſual track of the caravans, as 
far to the eaſtward from Europe as Samarcand and 
Caſhgar, he bent his courſe to the ſouth-eaſt acroſs 
the river Ganges to Bengal; and, keeping to the 
ſouthward of the Thibet mountains, reached the 
Chineſe province of Shenſee, and through the ad- 
Joining province of Shanſee to the capital, without 
interfering with the line of the great wall. | 
The preſent travellers approached the wall by a 
ſtcep aſcent, until they came to what was called the 
| | 5 ſouthern 
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ſouthern gate, in reference to an outer one more 
northerly, on the fide of Tartary. This ſouth- 
ern gate was thrown acroſs the road, where it paſſed 
over the ſummit of a large range: of hills, in moſt 
parts inacceſſible. It was built for the defence of the 
pals in a very ſtrong ſituation, the ridge of the hills 
was narrow, and its deſcent ſteep. The road ran 
along it through a defile, at the extremity of which 
was a military poſt. 1. 
<« -uſually ſquare: towers of various dimenſions, at 
Which a few men are conſtantly quartered. It is 
e probable, that in the event of war, they would 
become the rendezvous of the troops in the neigh- 
«© bourhood. They are ſituated at the entrance of 
6 paſſes, or on eminences difficult of acceſs, or on 
« the narrow paſlages of rivers. . They vary from 
e about forty feet ſquare and as many in height, to 
*© ſo low as four feet ſquare and fix feet high. There 
«« are few. indeed ſo very ſmall as the laſt dimenſi- 
<<, ons. One, however, of this deſcription, was 
«« met on the road from Pekin to this place. The 
“ larger towers are entered by a flight of ſteps, uſu- 
cc ally completed by looſe ſtones, which lead to a 
« ſmall arch at about half the height of the tower 
« from the baſe. The platform only appears to be 
« intended for defence, as there are very rarely ports 
« to be diſcovered in the ſides. . In the parapets of 
cc the platforms, batilements are conſtructed. The 
<< towers are moſt frequently ſolid, except when of 
the largeſt dimenſions. On the topf the tower 
* a building is diſcoverable from below, that ap- 
«« pears ſufficient to contain its little garriſon. At 
« one end of this is a flag-ſtaff, on which a yellow 
5 ſtandard is hoiſted. Its walls are ſometimes paint- 
ed and ornamented with a party-coloured dragon. 
Near the tower is generally a hut, and in front a 
e red ſtand, on which a few ſpears and muſquets 
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<« are diſplayed. This hut is occupied as a gnard- 
& houſe or barrack. Near each poſt is a pai-loo, or 
cc triumphal gateway, ſlightly conſtrued of wood, 
* ſtained black, white, and red. Cloſe to it are 
<« three, four, five, or fix elevations of maſonry, 
«© with the figures of dragons alſo traced upon them. 
«© Theſe formerly contained a compoſition of com- 
* buſtible matter, and were uſed to convey intelli- 


e gence by ſignals ; but it is ſaid they are now be- 


« come merely ornamental. They differ in their 
«© form, ſome of them being elliptical, ſome he- 
«© miſpherical, and others conical, on cubic baſes. 

«© From fix to fifteen men turned out at theſe 
«© poſts as the Embaſly paſſed by them. They were 
e uſually without arms. A man from the top of 
e the tower beat upon a loo, whilſt another fired a 
« ſalute from three ſmall chambers of iron placed 


vertically in the ground. Thoſe poſts are at va- 


“ rious diſtances from each other. Along the river 
* Pei-ho, from its entrance to Tong- choo- foo, there 
«© were about fifteen, excluſive of thoſe at Toong- 
e coo and Tien- ſing; nearly one to every thirteen 
© miles; but on the road from Pekin towards Tar- 
© tary, there is one to about every five miles.” 
From the laſt military poſt the road led thro a 
narrow valley watered by a clear winding ſtream, 
The hills gradually approaching, left little more 
than room for the road and river. Acroſs the for- 
mer, a tower was erected with a gateway in the cen- 
tre, and an arch thrown over the latter. The paſs 
had formerly been cloſed by walls extending from 
the tower up the hills on each fide to the eaſt and 
weſt ; but they are now in ruins. This paſlage, 
when the Tartars were conſidered in the light of 
enemies, was defended by troops ſtationed in this 
place; and the remains of works and dwelling- 
houſes, arc {till found there, with a few inhabi- 


tants, i 
| | After 
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After paſling another gate nearer to the old Tartar 
boundary, and going through a perpendicular defile, 
formed by high and maſly walls, the travellers ar- 
rived at Koo-pe-koo, which was the reſidence of 
the ſtrong garriſon placed for the defence of the 
outer wall in this part of it. It was ineloſed by 
concentric works, united with the main wall. Mi- 
litary honours were paid to the Embaſſador on his 
arrival at this northern boundary of China propers 
«© The troops were drawn up,” as Captain Pariſh 
remarked, in two lines, facing inwards. - They 
« were formed by companies, each of which had 
* 1ts leader, its "Bros: and five camp- colours. In 
« entering the lane formed by the two lines, there 
« were mandarines on each fide; then muſic, tents, 
e and trumpets, pai-loos or triumphal gates, twelve 
% companies in ſucceſſion on each fide ; and laſtly, 
e about ten ſmall field pieces of various forms and 
c conſtructions. The parade of the companies were 
each as follows: bo 
6 The leader uſually a bowman, 
„The ſtandards, 


© one ſword, five ſmall colours, one {word, 
and matchlocks and ſwordmen, and 

e ſwordmen, in number nearly equal, ſwordmen, 

4 five deep. Knee deep five deep. 


The number of the whole amounted to twelve 
* hundred. The interval between the companies, 
“ nearly cqualled the extent of their front, which 
was about ſeven yards.” | ge: 
Near to Koo-pe-koo, were ſome breaches in a part 
of the great wall, which afforded an caſy opportu- 
nity of aſcending and examining it; and this neglect 
of it, ſeemed ſufficiently to guarantee the ſtrangers 
from any jealouſy or imputation of indiſeretion, in 
conſequence of indulging a curiofty, which the 
fame of this once important barrier had ſtrongly 
excited in their minds. All the gentlemen of the 
. G 
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Embaſſy went to viſit it; but Captain Pariſh was 
particularly attentive to its conſtruction and dimen- 
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fions. © The body of the great wall, he obſerved, 
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was an elevation of earth, retained on cach fide 
by a wall of maſonry, and terraced by a platform 
of ſquare bricks. The retaining walls, continued 
above its platform, form its parapets. Its di- 
menſions, independently of fractional parts, were 
as follow : 


Feet. Inch. 
Height of the brick work to the bot- 
* tom of the cordon - 20 0 
4 From the bottom of the cordon to the | 
<< top of the parapet - 1 8 


< Total height of the brick wall, 25 0 


6 The brick wall is placed upon a baſis of ſtone, 
projecting about two feet beyond the brick work, 
and of which the height is irregular, owing to 
the irregularity of the ground over which it 
runs; but not more than two courſes appear 
above the ſod, amounting to ſomewhat above two 
feet. | 


Feet. Inch- 

a Thickneſs of cach parapet fleas at : 

cc t On 1 
At the cordon - 8 8 
Depth of the cordon 5 o 6 
«© Projection of the cordon o 6 
* "Thickneſs of each retaining wall 

« where it reſts upon the ſtone baſe LO 


*The bottom of the cordon is upon a level with 
the terrepleine of the wall. 

« Entire thickneſs of the w all, including the 
elevation of the earth, which is cleven feet thick 
in every part of it; 


cc 
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| Feet. Inch. 
At the cordon - - 15. 6 
At the bottom of the brick work 21 8 
* Thickneſs of the ſtone baſe - 25 0 


© There is, in many parts, a ſmall ditch beyond 


the ſtone foundation of the wall. 
„In relation to the embraſures, the 


height of the merlons is - 2 8 
*© Width of the embraſures within and 

c without - 8 267 £0 
<« Diſtance between them, from centre 

to centre - - 9 © 


As to the loopholes. 


* Height of the opening - 3 
*© Width of the opening - O 10 
Depth of the ſcarp - = 4 © 
«© Diftance between two - 9 6 


cc 
— 
cc 
cc 
CC 
cc 


Ihe bottom of the loopholes is on a level with 


the terrepleine of the wall ; and from thence they 
are ſloped downward, ſo as to diſcover an enemy 
within a few yards of the baſis of the wall. It 
will perhaps be thought, that this poſition is much 
better calculated for the uſe of fire arms, than 
for that of bows and arrows. 


* The towers incorporated with the great wall 
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ons, and the poſitions they hold wich reſpect to 


are diſtant from cach other about one hundred 
yards; but as the plan of the wall is a curve line, 
this diſtance eſtimated by that line is varioufly, 
and ſometimes . conſiderably increaſed ; when 
greater ſtrength was required, they are ſometimes 
more frequent. Their dimenſions and conſtructi- 


the wall, alſo vary conſiderably with their fitua- 
tions. The firſt of thoſe which was (examined 
conſiſted of one ſtory upon a level with the ter” 
repleine of the wall; and above this, a parapet 
nearly ſimilar to that of the wall. It had three 
embraſures or ports below in each front, and two 
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in each front of the parapet of its platform. Its 
dimenſions were as follow : 


Feet. Inch. 
Length of each fide of the __ at 
ce the baſe - 40 © 
Length of each fide at the top 30 o 
«© Height of its ſtone baſe 1 0 
Height of the brick wall from the 
<« ſtone baſe to the cordon - 28 4 
From the cordon to the op of the 
% parapet - 5 0 
4 Total height of the tower - 37 4 
* Width of the lower embraſures or 
„ — . — 3 0 
« Their height - - O 


The embraſures of the parapet were of the ſame 
dimenſions as thoſe of the wall. 

* This tower projects eighteen feet beyond the 
wall, towards Tartary. At the baſe it is entered 
off the platform of the wall by one of its ports, 
which 1s cut away a little for this purpoſe. 

« The ſecond tower which was examined differ- 
ed materially from the firſt, as to its form, dimen- 
ſions and fituations. It conſiſted of two ſtories, 
beſides its platform. The lower ſtory was on a 
level wich the terrepleine of the wall. It was a 


ſquare and almoſt ſolid maſs of ſtone, interſected. 


with arched paſſages in the form of a croſs, at 


each extremity of which was a window or large 


port in the centre of each fide of the ſquare. By 
two of theſe it communicated with the terre- 
pleine of the wall on each fide; thus this tower 
offers two flanks to the wall. Midway between 
the entrance and the centre of the croſs is a nar- 
row ſtaircaſc, at right angles to the direction of 
the wall, which communicates with the ſecond 
ſtory. This may be ſaid to contain but one room, 
formed by three parallel arches, in a direction 
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perpendicular to the entrance, having three arch- 
ed intervals of communication between each. 
Thoſe in the centre are in a line which biſects 
the building, and are in the direction of the 
wall; the others are in lines parallel to this on 
each fide. Thus a ſquare room is formed, con- 
fiſting of three equal arches, parallel to each 
other, and three lines of arches of communica- 
tion, leaving four ſquare piers of maſonry about 
the centre. The extremities of each parallel] 
arch are pierced for ports or embraſures, three of 
which face the wall on each fide; the centre ports 
facing the wall enfilade the terrepleine on each 
fide of the tower; the others flank the fides' of 
the wall in each direction. The ports in the 
other faces of the tower look to the north and 
ſouth. In the parapet of the platiorm are twelve 
embraſures, three in each front, with a loophole 


in each interval. Thus each Gent] in this tower 


preſents on the lower ſtory one port, on the ſe- 
cond ſtory three ports; on the platform three 
embraſures and five loopholes, It owes probably 
the ſuperior ſtrength of its conſtruction to its 
vicinity ta the river, and ſhort diſtance from the 
outer gate. On this latter account 1t 1s that the 
tower is particularly ſtrengthened on each fide of 
the wall, defending it on one fide towards the 
river; and ſhould this be forced, protecting on 
the other fide the entrance of the gate. The di- 
menſions of this ſecond tower were as follow: 


Fcet · Inch. 


« Height of the ſtone baſe - & © 
“ Floor of the firſt ſtory  - 16 © 
«© Height of the arch of the firſt my 3 0 
6 Thickneſs of the arch - 3 
© Thickneſs of the flooring of the fon 

* cond ſtory - _ 0 4 
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be 2 ; 
« Height of the parallel arches n 
«© Thickneſs of the parallel arches 
«© Thickneſs of * n. of the t 
« form 


bs Height of the parapet of the tu 


« Total height of the tower 
Length of each ſide of the ſquare at 
cc 10 
Length of each ſide of the ſquare at 
© the Dale _ i; -» 
Dimenſions of the lower 21 
« Width of the interſecting arches 
« Length of the interſecting arches 


« Height of the arches — * 
* Width of ports or embraſures = 
« Height of the ſame 8 
« Height of the cut for doors - 


The embraſurcs are arched at the top. 

«© Width of the opcning for ſtaircaſe 
«« Height of the opening - 
Dimenſions of the ſecond ſtory. 

«© Length of cach fide of the room = 
«© Width of the parallel arches - 
Length of the ſame — - 

5 Height of the ſame - 

<« Interval between the parallel arches 
«© Width of arches of communication 
« Length of the ſame - - 
Height of the ſame - = 
Length of the piers of 1 - 
«« Breadih of the piers 


Width of receſs for . - 


D Depth of receſs — — 
Height of reeeſs - 5 
© Width of the embraſures Eh 
Height of the embraſiires = 


Feet. Incl" 


© 2:40 + 
3 
0 4 
3 0 
* 
36 0. 
42 0 
; 5 
33 9 
- "iN « 
& <1. ; 
£0 
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* The dimenſions of the parapets, embraſures, 
© and loopholes, are as in the firſt tower. | 
«© The embraſures or ports in each of*the rooms, 
and the receſſes for thoſe of the ſecond ſtory, are 
all arched. | ; 
*The coins of the doors, windows, ports, em- 
« braſures, and many of the falient angles and 
« ſtaircaſes in the towers, as well as the broad baſes 
<« or ſtone foundations of the towers and interven- 
cc ing wall, are of a ſtrong grey granite, with little 
«© mixture of mica in it. e ee 
ce The reſt of thoſe buildings conſiſt of bricks of 
<« a bluiſh colour. They are laid in laminz of a 
« brick thick each; forming, as it were, ſo many 
« diſtinct walls as there are bricks in thickneſs. *. 
«« They differ in their dimenſions according to the 
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« ſituations in which they are placed. Thoſe in the 9 
« front of the wall and towers, are as follow: th 
Sf | 7 h Feet. lack, | 0 
“ 'Thickneſs of the bricks - 3 1 25 
C Width of the ſame - - o 71 1 
« Length hs we I | 11 


6 Thoſe for the terraces of the wall and tow- 
<< ers, differ only from the former in being perfect- 
« ly ſquare, each fide containing fifteen inches. 
«© Wherever, for finiſhing the tapering tops of the 
<<. parapets, bricks of the uſual dimenſions would 
e not anſwer, inſtead of rudely chipping off theſe 
« to the form required, as has been ſometimes di- 
«© rected by negligent or ignorant artiſts, care was 
ce taken to mould other bricks purpoſely of the form 
cc and ſize proportioned to each ſeparate uſe. The 

cement or mortar between the different layers of 
ce brick, was upwards of half an inch in thickneſs, 
* and had a very ſmall proportion of any ingredi- 
« ent in it, to alter the perfect whiteneſs of the 
* calcined limeſtone. | 
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© The blue colour of the bricks, led to doubt 

whether. they had been expoſed to any greater 
than the ſun's common heat, tho they had ſo long 
refiſted the influence of time and weather. It 
has been aſcertained by experiment, that a maſs 
of clay or brick contracts in its dimenſions, when 
expoſed to the action of fire; and that this con- 
traction is increaſed in proportion as the heat 


* augments ; but that the maſs does not return to 
its former dimenſions after being withdrawn from 


the fire. Had the bricks, uſed for the great wall, 


been baked only in the ſun, they would contract 


when expoſed to a wood fire or red heat; but 
which, on trial, turned out not to be the caſe. 
Indeed ſome of the kilns ſtill ſubſiſt near the great 
wall, where probably the brrcks, of which it is 


% compoſed, were burned, 


C The great wall does not appear to have been 
intended as a defence againſt cannon, ſince the 
parapets are inſufficient to reſiſt the force of can- 
non ſhot. But the ſoles of the embraſures of the 


towers, were obſerved to have been pierced with 


ſmall holes, fimilar to thoſe uſed in Europe for 
the reception of the ſwivels of wall-picces. The 
holes appear to be a part of the original conſtruc- 
tion of the wall; and it ſeems difficult to aſſign 
them any other purpoſe, than that of reſiſtance 
to the recoil of fire-arms, The field- pieces ſeen 
in China are generally mounted with ſwivels, for 
which theſe holes are well calculated ; and tha 
the parapets are not capable of reſiſting cannon 
ſhot, they are ſufficiently ſtrong to withſtand 
theſe ſmall pieces. Several of them were obſerv- 
ed on the parade of the troops at Koo-pe-koo, 
They were mounted upon ſtands, on which they 
traverſed with ſwivels. From theſe conſiderations, 
it does not ſeem unlikely, that the claim of the 
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© Chineſe to a very early knowledge of the effects 
*© of gunpowder, is not without foundation.” 

From the detail into which Captain Pariſh has 
entered with ſo much care, an accurate idea may be 
formed of the ſtate of architecture, and mode of 
defence among the Chineſe, prior to the Chriſtian 
era. And a general conſideration of this barrier, 
evinces the reſolution and comprehenſive views of 
that government, which could embark in ſo vaſt an 
undertaking ; the advanced ſtate of ſociety, which 
could ſupply the reſources, and regulate the pro- 

greſs of ſuch a work; and the vigour and perſeve- 
rance with which it was carried to perfection. 

The line it has traced, continues ſtill to be conſi- 
dered as a demarkation between the reſpective nati- 
ons of Chineſe and Tartars. Tho, fince their union, 
under one abſolute dominion, the word of the mo- 
narch alone, is followed at once with implicit obe- 
dience on the part of all his ſubjects indiſcrimi- 


nately, yet each people ſtill retains ideas of local 


claims and juriſdictions. 
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CHAPTER III. 


VISIT TO THE EMPEROR OF CHINA'S COURT AT 
HIS SUMMER RESIDENCE IN TARTARx. 


TUR Embaſſador was viſited on his arrival in Tar- 
tary, by a military mandarine of that nation. He 
| belonged to the palace, and tho of the ſame rank 
with Van-ta-zhin, the latter would ſcarcely venture. 
to fit down in his preſence; ſo great is the reſpect 
affected by the Chincſe toward the Tartars of the 
court. The meaneſt Tartar aſſumes ſome conſe- 
quence on his own ground. One of the attendants 
of that country was about to be puniſhed for ſome 
miſdemeanour, by order of the Chineſe manda- 
rines; but he reſiſted with much vehemence, 
loudly exclaiming, that no Chineſe had a right of 
exerciſing authority over him on the Tartar fide of 
the great wall. 
In the villages beyond the wall, there were yet to 
be ſeen ſeveral Chineſe families, and women with 
little feet. It is not ſaid, that any of a Tartar race 
have imitated the Chineſe in the mutilation of their 
. limbs; tho they frequently have in other reſpects. 
. As the travellers advanced into Tartary, the ſea- 
| ſon was alſo growing cooler, the roads more rugged, 
the mountains leſs richly clothed, the trees, beſide 
different ſorts of pines of no great ſize, were chiefly 
ſtunted oaks of the two ſpecies called the Engliſh 
and Ruthan oaks, as well as the aſpin, elm, hazel, 
and walnut trees, diminiſhed to the fize of ſhrubs. 
All thcſc generally grew on the ſouth. fide of the 
mountains; the other fides often bearing little more 
than thorny ſhrubs, with a ſcanty covering of 
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parched graſs. Bears, wolves, and even tigers are 
ſaid to harbour in theſe woods. 
In the plains, or, rather vallies, that ſpecies of the 


hare abounds, which is deſcribed as having the qua- 
lity, like ſome other animals in the colder regions, 


of becoming, from being brown or red in ſummer, 

uite white in winter. This hare is remarkable, 
likewiſe, for the extraordinary length of his feet and 
toes, which joining together, when he leaps over 
ſnow, form a broad baſe that ſupports him from 
finking into it. 

Hares are ſeldom hunted by dogs i in T artary ; but 
are driven, as well as other animals of the chaſe, 
into ſnares by crowds of people forming a large cir- 
cle, from the cireumference of w hich they gradually 
approach to the centre, beating the buſhes, and 
making loud noiſes as they advance. The animals 
are reduced at laſt into a very ſmall ſpace, in which 
they are eaſily ſecured. 

The dog becomes, particularly in Tartary, the 
faithful companion of the peaſant. It is a ſmall 
ſpecies, with a long recurved tail, of which caprice 
or faſhion does not deprive him; and which is gene- 
rally leaning to the left, as Linnæus remarks of the 
domeſtic dog. That of Tartary ſeldom barks in the 
day time. 

The proſpe&s which offered themſelves to the 
travellers on the preſent journey were often pleaſing 
and romantic; but they were limited to narrow 
bounds. He who, for the firſt time, is about to 
paſs over a mountainous country, may be apt to ex- 
pe& that he is ſoon to find himſelf on elevated 
ground, in reſpect to every thing within his view: 
but it generally is otherwiſe. Roads are for the moſt 
part traced at the foot, inſtead of rifing to the tops. 
of mountains: and the traveller is frequently doom- 
ed to move at the bottom of vallies, with a contract- 
ed horizon and a darkened atmoſ pherc. 
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In villages diſ perſed through ſuch vallies many of 
the inhabitants were found labouring under a diſ- 
order-obſerved in ſimilar fituations in the Alps, and 
known there by the name of goitre, or ſwelled neck. 
The glands of the throat begin at an early age to 
ſwell, and gradually increaſe, in ſome; to an enor- 
mous ſize. The ſwelling begins immediately below 
the parotid gland, and generally extends under 5 
jaws from ear to ear, affecting all the 3 
glands. Dr. Gillan eſtimated that nearly one fix 
of the inhabitants he ſaw had this deformity; ch 
is ſaid, however, not to appear ſuch int e eyes of 
rhoſe villagers. Both ſexes are ſubje& to theſe 
ſwellings, but females more than males; the latter 
removing ofiener from the ſpots where the cauſes 
cxiſt, whatever they may be, that occaſion hem 
Theſe preternatural tumours: did not appear ic be 
attended with any other ſymptoms, affecting the ge- 
neral health or corporal functions of thoſe in whem 
they were obſerved. But the minds of many of 
them were much weakened, and perhaps of all in a 
leſs degree. Some were reduced to an abſolute ſtate 
of idiotcy. . The ſpeQacle of ſuch objects, which 
fails not to convey a ſerious and even a melancholy 
impreſſion to perſons who view them for the firſt 
ume, produces no ſuch effect upon thoſe among 
whom they are bred. The objects themſelves are in 
their general habits cheerful, and lead a mere ani- 
mal life, as contradiſtinguiſned from that in which 
any thought or reflection is concerned. As they 
act alone from inſtinct, or the mere impulſe of the 
ſenſes, ſo their actions, however injurious they may 
happen to prove to others, are free from intentional 
malice, and occafion no reſentment. Their perſons 
are conſidered in ſome degree as ſacred; and they 
are maintaincd by their families with peculiar care. 

Whatever be the cauſe which occaſions goitres in 
the human frame, it has no perceptible effect upon 
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other animals. This cauſe is generally ſuppoſed, 
both in Europe and in Afia, to be the frequent uſe 
of ſnow water. Melted ſnow is found, indeed, to 
contain a little more calcareous earth than rain wa- 
ter, together with a very ſmall proportion of the 
acids of nitre and ſea falt; but ſnow water, how- 
ever much uſed in ſuch open countries as are often 
covered with ſnow, has not been obſerved to produce 
ſimilar obſtructions. It is likely, that a particular 
- ſtate of the atmoſphere among mountains, muſt 
concur towards operating this effect. The part of 
Tartary where this diſeaſe abounds, has many al- 
pos features, much reſembling Savoy and Swiſſer- 
land. | 

No volcanic production appeared throughout this 
route. During the ſeventh or laſt day's journey, the 
ridges of the mountains went nearly parallel to the 
road. Thoſe ridges deſcribed almoſt horizontal 
lines, conſiſting of huge rocks of granite, differing 
much in ſize from each other, and arranged like the 
vertebræ of a quadruped. Theſe rocks were co- 
vered with a ſlight ſod; but their fides were entirely 
naked, the earth which formerly had adhered to 
them, having deſcended confiderably lower. About 
mid-way between the upper ridge and the bottom 
of the valley was a perpendicular rock, or antique 
ruin, for its firft appearance gave riſe to both con- 
jectures. Its height exceeded two hundred feet. It 
was ſenfibly wider at the top than at the baſe Its 
form was 1rregular. Tall ſhrubs were growing 
from 1ts upper ſurface. One gentleman of the em- 
baſſy immediately ſketched a drawing cf it, from 
the road, which was at a confiderable diftance. 
From this ſketch was taken the annexed engraving. 
It was not the remains of any building; it was not 
an entire rock; but conſiſted of indurated clay, in- 
eloſing gravel in large maſſes. It was, no doubt, 
of a more compact nature than the ſoil which had 
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ſurrounded it, and which yielded to the violence of 
the torrents, ſweeping every thing elſe away, and 
leaving this inverted pyramid as a monument of the 
height of the ancient ſurface of the globe in this 
particular part of it. The baſe of ſuch monument 
denoted the depth to which the earth had been waſh- 
ed away; the light and ſoft. particles being wafted 
down, and gradually depoſited where they have 
formed the ſmooth and fertile plains of Pe-che-lee, 
mentioned in the laſt chapter; while the harder and 
heavier parts, ſoon arreſted in their progreſs, con- 
ſtitute the rough ſurface of the glens of Tartary. 
The removal of a layer of ſoil, two hundred feet in 
depth, from the upper to the lower grounds, for 
ſuch a vaſt extent, is a greater change upon the 
globe than any mentioned in the records of man- 
kind. The ſudden inundations, of which accounts 
have been tranſmitted to poſterity, are not deſeribed 
as having produced any permanent effect. Indeed, 
different parts of the globe itſelf ſufficiently indi- 
cate that extraordinary alterations have happened 
upon its ſurface, ſince it became of a temperature 
adapted to animal life. The rock of Gibraltar is 
not the only eminence in the interior ſubſtance of 
which have been found incorporated the bones of 
animated beings, who muſt have lived and periſhed 
before the formation of the mountains, of which 
thoſe bones form now a part. | 
The aſcent to Tartary is ſuch, that ſome parts of 
it have been aſcertained to be fifteen thouſand feet 
above the ſurface of the Yellow ſea. This elevation 
is known to increaſe confiderably the cool tempera- 

ture of the atmoſphere. _ | 
Amidſt theſe high grounds, and a little beyond 
the inverted pyramid above deſcribed, the moun- 
tains receding ſomewhat from cach other, opened to 
the preſent travellers the valley of Zhchol, where 
his Imperial Majeſty retires in ſummer from his 
Chineſe dominions, to a palace and pleaſure 
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grounds; ; the former called the Seat of grateful 
Coolneſs, and the latter the Garden of innumera- 
ble Trees. 

The Embaſſador with his Ge and guard proceed- 
edi in due order toward Zhe-hol. The road near to 
it was perceptible from an eminence. in the Empe- 
ror's garden. From thence, as was afterwards. re- 
ported to his Excellency, his Imperial Majeſty, had 
the curioſity to view the proceſſion of the Embaſſy. 
It was received with military honours, amidſt a 
crowd of ſpectators, on horſeback and on foot. Se- 
veral of the latter were entirely clad in yellow gar- 
ments. Their heads were covered with round yel- 
low hats, Some. boys alſo were in the ſame attire. 
All theſe were a ſort of inferior lamas or friars, and 
novices belonging to the temples of that ſe& of Fo 
to which the Emperor was attached. They did not 
ſeem, notwithſtanding the ſacred order of which 
they formed a part, and the garb of honour in which 
they were clothed, to be much reſpected by the ſur- 
rounding. multitude, nor did their. own demeanour 
imply any conſciouſneſs of dignity, or any attenti- 
on to exterior decorum, which perſons of rank in 
China are generally ſolicitous to maintain. 

The edifice, or ſuite of edifices, deſtined for the 
Embaſſy, was ſituated near the ſouthern extremity 
of the town of Zhe-hol, which lay between it and 
the palace gates. It was ſituated on the gentle ſlope 
of a hill, and conſiſted of different courts, each 
upon a higher level than the preceding, and commu- 
nicating by ſteps of granite with each other. The 
whole was ſufhciently ſpacious and convenient, with 
a pleaſant proſpect of the Tartar hills, a view of the 
town, and of a ſmall part of the Emperor's park. 
The town of Zhe-hol, excepting the houſes of 
mandarines, conſiſted. of miſerable hovels, full of 
people. The ſtreets alſo were crooked, unpaved, 


and duſty. Immediately beyond it, the Imperial 
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garden, the palaces, the temples diſplayed much 
grandeur; and magnificence and wretehedneſs xnew- 
no medium. Po re 
The principal buildings in this part of Tartary 
differed little from thoſe of China; and the diſtribu- 
tion of the apartments and the furniture were equal- 
ly imple. The great door of each ſeparate build- 
ing opened into a hall, communicating on each fide 
with a room of which a part was raiſed by a plat- 
form covered with thick cloth and cuſhions, for 
fitting in the day, and fleeping in the night. There 
were alſo varniſhed tables, and a few chairs for vi- 
fitors. Two mandarines of rank waited upon the 
Embaſſador ſoon after his arrival, with compliments 
from his Imperial Majeſty, and another from the 
great Colao, or firſt miniſter, Ho-choong-taung. 

The ſame day the Legate called upon him, and 
without preface or apology, delivered him back 
open the memorial which had been delivered to him 
ſealed, in relation to the ceremony of reception, 
and which, after a communication of its purport, 
he had undertaken at Pekin to forward to Ho- 
choong-taung, as mentioned in the laſt chapter, 
The Legate wiſhed now to be underſtood, as having 
kept that memorial the whole time in his poſſeſſion; 
tho it was perfectly well known, not only that he 
had actually tranſmitted it to Zhe-hol, but that its 
contents were acceptable there. It was difficult to 
trace what occaſioned a change of ſentiment on this 
ſubject; but ancient ideas of pride and claims of 
pre- eminence became prevalent anew; They were in- 
deed ſuppoſed to be urged by the viceroy of Canton, 
lately arrived at Zhe-hol from Thibet, where he 


had commanded the Chineſe troops. He was a de- 


clared enemy of the Engliſh, repreſenting them as 
an encroaching people, whom it was dangerous to 
encourage. He had even recourſe to the teſtimony 
of the condemned mandarine, already mentioned to 
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have been formerly Hoppo, or chief of the revenue 
and cuſtoms at Canton. This convict was brought 
expreſsly for this purpoſe to Zhe-hol, and, no doubt, 

gave ſuch a character of the Engliſh, as ſuited the 
viceroy's views and prejudiced opinions. The 
Colao, it ſeems, was perſuaded into the belief of its 
being defirable that the homage of vaſſals to the 
Emperor of China, ſhould be performed by the 
Embaſlador, without any acknowledgment on the 
Fart of the Chineſe government, of the independ- 


ence of his own ſovereign. It was accordingly 


thought expedient that the tranſmiſſion of his Ex- 
cellency's memortal to the courtſhould not be avow- 
ed, in order that there ſhould be no neceſſity of 
ſending any anſwer to a propoſal which was too rea- 
ſonable to be rejected; and it was expected that 
the Embaſſador, once in preſence of his Imperial 
Majeſty, could not avoid making the uſual proſtra- 
tions without any condition. 

From theſe circumſtances his Excellency became 
anxious that this buſineſs ſhould be explained and 
ſettled, before it might be neceſſary for him to make 


his appearance at the palace. The Colao wiſhed, 


indeed, to ſee him there without delay, and to 
learn from him the purport of his Majeſty's. letter 
to the Emperor. Had there, however, been no 
particular motive for his Excelleney's declining the 
viſit at that moment, he was too much indiſpoſed to 
make it. He determined therefore, on every ac- 
count, to ſend the Secretary of the Embaſſy in his 
room, with a copy of the King's letter, and the 
memorial returned by the Legate. The Chineſe 
friends of the Embaſſador were fo apprehenſive of 
being inculpaicd as the writers of it, that they de- 
fired it to be ſigned by the page who copied it, 10 
certify it to be his writing. His Excellency gave 
inſtructions to the Secretary on every point that was 
likely to be agitiated. Ihe ctiquette of ihe CHneſe 
VOI. II. 
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court not permitting the Secretary to hold, in that 
capacity, any converſation with the Prime Miniſter, 
or even to fit down in his preſence, it became neceſ- 
fary to make uſe of the commiſſion of Miniſter Ple-· 
nipotentiary, which his Majeſty had granted to him, 
to act in caſe of the Embaſlador's abſence or indiſ- 
poſition. In this character he wt hw. upon the Colao, 
whom he found in a ſmall apartment of the Imperial 
palace. Great and powerful as a vizicr in a deſpotic 
empire 1s over all the people, he ſhrinks into a petty 

erſonage in compariſon with the abſolute prince 
Aioaſelf of whoſe manſion, however magnificent and 
vaſt, a very humble portion is thought ſufhcient for 


the relative importance of the mere creature of his 


favour. The Vizier of China, who enjoyed almoſt 
_ excluſively the confidence of the Emperor, was ſaid 
to be a Tartar of obſcure birth, and raiſed from an 
inferior fituation about twenty years before, when, 
while he was upon guard at one of the palace-gates, 
the Emperor paſſing through it, was ſtruck merely 
with the comelineſs of his countenance; but after- 
wards finding him to be a man of talents and educa- 
tion, he quickly elevated him to dignity ; and he 
might be ſaid to poſſeſs, in fact, under the Emperor, 
the whole power of the empire. 7 

So great a riſe from ſo ſmall an origin, may per- 


haps ſeem ſingular to men accuſtomed to the inter- 


mediate orders and regular gradations of a mixed 
government; but it is not uncommon, either in 
countries, the monarch of which can indulge his 
fancy or his will without any apprehenſion of con- 
trol; or in diſtracted ſtates, where ſhining qualities 
or extraordinary exertions lead rapidly to eminence. 
It frequently happens in the former caſe, that the 
ſovereign, having made once his choice, waves for 
the moſt part the exerciſe of his own authority ; 
leading a life of indolence, or indulging in ſenſual. 
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gratifications ; but the Emperor of China ſtill eonti- 
nued in'an indefatigable attention to the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs; having rather divided with 
his Vizier, than conferred upon him, the whole 
care of his vaſt empire. His Imperial Majeſty was 
not however blindly guided by his advice; and 
once, on conceiving that he had attempted to im- 
poſe upon his maſter by a falſehood, he was diſ- 
graced as ſuddenly as he had formerly been raiſed; 
and he was reduced to his original low ſituation for 
about a fortnight; when a fortunate accident having 
proved to the ſovereign that there was no real ground 
for his diſſatisfaction, he reſtored his late ſervant to 
his wonted favour, and to a power bounded only 
by his own. | 25 
At the audience of the Colao, he was ſeated on a 
platform covered with ſilk, between two Tartar and 
two Chineſe mandarines of ſtate. A chair was 
brought for the Engliſh Miniſter. The Legate, ſe- 
veral other mandarines, and the interpreter, were 
obliged to ſtand the whole time. The Colao went thro 
the formality of demanding what was the object of 
the Britiſh Embaſſy to China; a demand that eaſily 
was fatisficd, by referring him to his Majeſty's letter 
to the Emperor, of which a copy was immediately 
preſented to him in Chineſe; a circumſtance which, 
as well as the purport of the leiter, ſeemed to be 
grateful to him. After a ſhort pauſe, the Embaſſa- 
dor's memorial was laid beforc him, to which he 
affected to be a ſtranger. He ſeemed, however, to 
be prepared to make objections to the propofal it 
contained, which were anſwered wich the obvious 
arguments ſo ſimple a caſe ſupplicd, and in the 
manner preſeribed by his Excelleney. The diſcuſ- 
ſion terminated by the Colao's deſiring his reaſons 
to be reported to the Embaſiador for his confidera- 
tion. 
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It was obſervable, that during this conference, the 
hall in which it was held was full of people belong- 
ing to the palace, who all were allowed to liſten to 
what paſſed ; as if it was confidered, that in treating 
with foreigners, ſo remote in every reſpe& from 
China, there could be nothingwhich it was neceſſary 
to reſerve from the knowledge of any of the natives 
of it. Such a number of ſpectators contributed, 
perhaps, to induce the Colao to maintain in their 
preſence an air of dignified reſerve; and in his man- 
ners and converſation, he ſeemed willing to convey 
the idea, that whatever civilities he ſhewed to the 
Engliſh Miniſter, were the condeſcenfions of nati- 
onal as well as perſonal ſuperiority. It was, fio 
doubt, from ſentiments of national pride, that the 
determination ſeemed to have been taken of avoid- 
ing, if poſſible, to return the compliment which 
the Embaſſador was willing to pay at the Emperor's 
court. 1 | | 

The Legate, together with two other mandarines 
on the part of the Colao, waited upon his Excellen- 
cy the next day, and urged him to give up the con- 
teſted point; concerning which they were driven to 
the neceſſity of fluctuating between the oppoſite and 
contradictory efforts, of repreſenting the proſtration 
as a mere exterior and unmeaning ceremony, when 
they propoſed to the Embaſſador to perform it to- 
wards the Emperor; but of ſerious and momentous 
import, when the like was required in return from 
a Chineſe to his Britannic Majeſty. They even 
ventured to hint ſome perſonal inconvenience to his 
Excellency, in default of his unconditional com- 
pliance; which circumſtance afforded him an op- 
portunity of teſtifying how much his ſenſe of duty 
to his ſovereign, was above any ſenſe of danger; 
and of declaring, that it became particularly indiſ- 
penſable for him to take care, either that the cere- 
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mony ſhould be reciprocal, or that there ſhould be 
ſomething to diſtinguiſh a compliment to be paid on 
the part of a great and independent ſovereign, from 
the homage of tributary princes, ſince an attempt 
had been made already to confound them, in giving 
the name of zribute to the Britiſh preſents, in the 
inſcriptions placed upon them by the Chineſe. 
The Embaſſador's knowledge of this circumſtance, 
forced the mandarines to feel the propriety 
of his propoſal; and to aſk him how far he 
thought he might, conſiſtently with his duty, but 
in a manner different from the proſtration of tribu- 
taries, mark his perſonal reſpect to his Imperial 
Majeſty ? His Excellency obſerved, that to his own 
Sovereign, to whom he was bound by every bond 
of allegiance and attachment, he bent, on approach- 
ing him, upon one knce; and that he was willing 
to demonſtrate in the fame manner, his reſpectful 
ſentiments towards his Imperial Majeſty. 

With this anſwer the mandarines appeared ex- 
tremely pleaſed; and ſaid that they would return 
ſoon with the determination of the court, either to 
agree to the reciprocal ceremony as propoſed b 
the Embaſſador, or to accept of the Engliſh obei- 
ſance in lieu of the Chineſe proſtration. 5 

In the mean time the converſation which paſſed 
at the palace with the Colao, ſpread quickly through 
Zhe-hol. Several perſons, who ſaw in the Embaſſy 
only a few ſolitary foreigners, entirely at the mercy 
of the court which they came to viſit, were at a 
loſs to conceive how they could preſume to propoſe 
conditions to it, or heſitate to obey its pleaſure. 
Others confidently predicted, that they would be 
ſent back without being admitted to an audience. 
The Chineſe interpreter, whoſe zealous attachment 
to the Embaſſy rendered him anxiouſly ſolicitous 
about it, began to be apprehenſive leit ſome of his 
countrymen attendant on it ſhould be tempted to 
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miſbehave, under the notion, that in the preſent 
juncture little attention would be paid to complaints 
againſt them. There was occaſion however to make 
ſome, at this moment, relauve to proviſions, which 
were inſtantly redreſſed; and ſupplies were furniſh- 
ed even in greater profufion than before. 
While the buſineſs of the ceremony was in ſuſ- 
penſe, ſeveral of the gentlemen of the Embaſſy made 
a ſhort excurſion in the environs of Zhe-hol. They 
were not encouraged to do ſo by the mandarines, 
who always were in dread that ſome inconvenience 
might reſult from indiſcretion or imprudence on the 
art of the ſtrangers, or from the diſpoſition to in- 
ult foreigners, which is not uncommon in the rab- 
ble any where. The rigorous maxims of the Chi- 
neſe government render the mandarines reſponfible 
for whatever evil it is ſuppoſed poſſible for them to 
have prevented. On this account, precautions were 
taken to ſhut out the common people from entering 
within the incloſure inhabited by the Embaſly, as 
well as the ſervants and inferior perſons belonging 
to it, from paſhng the gates without leave. The 
Chineſe, eſpecially men of buſineſs, ſuch as are moſt 
of the mandarincs, have little idea of the uſe or 
pleaſure of walking abroad, merely for the ſake of 
exerciſe, or for ſecing proſpects, or the fituation of 
countries, unleſs with military, and, conſequently, 
ſuſpicious views. Under the general inſtruction, 
however, which they had received of attending to 
the accommodation and withes of the Embaſſy, they 
ſupplied horſes and guides upon the occaſion of this 
excurſion. . 
The gentlemen who were of the party ſoon 
ee heights, from whence they had an oppor- 
tunity of overlooking the valley of Zhe-hol wind- 
ing between the hills; and fertile indeed, but not 
cultivated with the care or art diſplayed within the 
Proper boundaries of China. The valley was water— 
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ed with a ſtream gliding, at that dry ſeaſon, gently 
through it, and wafting in its ſands many particles 
of gold. The adjoining hills were neither ſteep nor 
lofty. They conſiſted, at leaſt near the ſurface, of 
clay and gravel. They preſented no ſalient and re- 
tiring angles, ſuch as are produced by powerful tor- 
rents making their way through mountains; nor did 
they form any regular range; but, taken collective- 
ly, reſembled a confuſed ſea, in which the broken 
billows lie in different directions, as toſſed by op- 
Polite gales ſucceeding ſuddenly to each other. The 
figure indeed of thoſe hills, and the matters of which 
they were compoſed, indicated nothing like the ori- 
ginal action of fire upon them; but left ſufficient 
traces of the operation of water covering for a long 
time, and mouldering this portion of the ſurface of 
the globe. It had the appearance of having been 
once clothed with wood. In the upper and moſt 
expoſed parts nothing now remained that was not 
ſtunted. Timber was ſcaree in all this netghbour- 
hood. The improvidence of former generations, in 
not planting young trees in proportion as they cut 
down the old ones, was now ſeverely felt by their 
poſterity. 
The hills, thus bare of trees, were not ſufficient 
to attract much moiſture ; the gardens of the pooreſt 
people were not ſuffered to depend on the chance of 
rain; but had each a well dug in it, for the purpoſe 
of irrigation. The bucket for drawing up the water, 
inſtead of being made of ſtaves, was compoſed of 
oſier twigs, wattled or platted together with ſo much 
care and ingenuity, as to be perfectly capable of 
holding any liquid; thoſe gardens abounded in gar- 
lick and other acrid and aromatic vegetables, ſerv- 
ing as a reliſh to the millet and other grain on which 
the peaſants principally ſubſiſted. From the heights, 
ſeveral handſome buildings were obſerved in plea- 
ſant ſituations in the vallies. They were firſt thought 
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to belong to ſome of the principal families, or r great 
officers ahout the court; but proved to be different 
convents of lamas, founded by the Emperors of the 
preſent dynaſty. | 

On the return of the party towards home, they 
perceived beyond the town of Zhe-hol, upon an 
_ eminence, with a ridge of higher mountains within 
fight, ſuch another inverted pyramid of carth, or 
ſtone, as has been already deſcribed in the laſt day” 8 
journey from Pekin. Some of the gentlemen had 
an inelination to go and examine it; but the manda- 
rines very gravely told them, chat there would be 
an impropriety in attempting to do ſo; as, from the 
eminence on which it was ſituated, a view might be 
had of chat part of the imperial gardens conſecrated 
to the uſe of the ladies of the palace, and from 

whence they might be obſerved walking through the 
grounds ; tho at the diſtance of three or four 
miles. 

The attention of the whole Embaſſy was now taken 
up in preparations to wait upon the Emperor. It 
had been announced to the Embaſſadpr, that his Im- 
penal Majeſty. would be fatisfied with the ſame form 
of reſpeciful oberfance from the Engliſh, which they 
were 1n the habit of paying to their own Sovereign. 
This determination relieved the Embaſſador from a 
load of much anxiety ; and removed the neceſſity of 
fixing in his own mind, where, in the preſent cir- 
cumitances, it became him to draw the line between 
the obligation of reſiſting, and the propriety of 
_ yielding to, the wiſhes of the Imperial court. It 
was whiſpered, that the good ſenſe and liberality of 
the Emperor himſelf, cloyed too perhaps with ado- 
ration, rendered him much more inclined than auy 
of his adviſers, to diſpenſe wich that ceremony in 
the preſent inſtauce. 

His Excellency was aware, that the ſort of tri- 
umph he had gained, would contribute to make him 
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ſtill more obnoxious to the Chineſe and Tartar ene- 
mies of the Engliſh; tho it heightened very much 
the eſteem and reſpect of the people at large, for 
the nation in whole favour ſo unuſual an exception 
was about to be made; and the practical conſe- 
quences of ſuch ſentiments, could ſcarcely fail to 
operate to its advantages in every connection, com- 
mercial and political, between the two countries. 
This relaxation of a rule from which no deviation 
had before been made, excited indeed much ſurpriſe, 
and perhaps even murmuring, from thoſe whoſe 
minds were guided by precedent alone ; but it con- 
firmed the opinion of the veteran miſſionary at Pe- 
kin, that the mere pleas of cuſtom, however uſually 
and ſtrongly urged by the Chineſe, would not ſtand 
always againſt reaſon, accompanied by temper and 
perſeverance. 

The birthday of the Emperor, on the occaſion of 
which a great number of embaſſadors and tributary 
princes was aſſembled at Zhe-hol, was the ſeven- 
teenth of September. A day however previous to 
it, the fourteenth of the ſame month, was fixed for 
the particular reception of the Britiſh Embaffy. 

In the interval, ſuch of the preſents as had been 
brought to Zhe-hol, were carried to the palace ; and 
very civil meſſages, implying the ſatisfaction they 
gave to his Imperial Majeſty, were conveyed to the 
Embaſſador. 

His Excellency likewiſe paid a private viſit to the 
Colao, who received him with frankneſs and affabi- 
lity, no longer diſturbed by a pending conteſt, and 
with all the attention due to his rank and eee 
After ſeveral expreſſions of civility on both ſides, 
and ſatis factory anſwers to queſtions of curioſity con- 
cerning Europe, and particularly England, on the 
part of Ho- choong-taung, the Emballador entered 
into converſation, in which he endeavoured to im- 
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preſs the Colao with a full ſenſe of the propriety and 
fairneſs of the paſt conduct, and the fincerity and 
uprightneſs of the future intentions of his Majeſty 
towards China. He dwelt upon the pacific and be- 
nevolent maxims of his government, of which the 
great object was the extenſion of commerce for the 
general benefit of mankind. He took occaſion alſo 
to mention, as an incidental matter of information, 
not of argument, that upon the diſſolution of the 
Mogul empire of Hindoſtan, in conſequence of in- 
ternal diſſenſions, ſome of the maritime provinces 
in the neighbourhood of Britiſh ſettlements claimed 
the protection of their arms, which was granted 
without removing the native tributary princes, who 
were ſtill in poſſeſſion of their dignities ; but that 
in other reſpects, the Engliſh did not interfere in the 
conteſts of the neighbouring countries. The Colao 
gave not the leaſt opening to be more particular in 
the diſavowal of any aid againſt the people of Thi- 
A 3  . | 

His Excellency found it neceſſary to uſe great 
tenderneſs, and many qualified expreſſions, in con- 
veying any idea that a connexion between Great 
Britain and China could be of any importance to the 
latter, either by the introduction of European com- 
modities, of which taken in barter the neceſſity was 
not felt; or by the ſupply of cotton or of rice from 
India, which ſome of the Chineſe provinces were 
equally fit to cultivate ; or of bullion, of which the 
increaſe had ſometimes the inconvenisnce of une- 
qually increaſing the prices of the uſeful or neceſſary 
articles of life; or, laſtly, by the aſſiſtance of a naval 
force to deſtroy the pirates on the coaſt, againſt 
whoſe miſchief the ſure reſource exiſted of an in- 
ternal communication by rivers and canals. Such 
were the avowed or affected notions entertained by 
the Chineſe government, of the ſuperiority or inde- 
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pendence of the empire, that no tranſaction with 
foreigners was admiſſible by it on the ground of re- 
ciprocal benefit, but as a grace and condeſcenſion 
from the former to the latter. 

The Embaſſador was not unwilling to negotiate 
even on thoſe terms; and the Colao obligingly ſaid, 
that they ſhould have frequent opportunities of meet- 
ing during the continuance of his Excellency's viſit 
at the Chineſe court. / 

The conference ended as it had begun, with every 
appearance of cordiality and ſatisfaction on both 
fides. Meſſages of civility, with preſents of fruit 
and ſweet-meats, ſoon followed both from the Em- 
peror and the Colao. 

The manners of Ho-choong-taung were not leſs 
pleaſing than his underſtanding was penetrating and 
acute. He ſeemed indeed to poſſeſs the qualities of 
a conſummate ſtateſman. He was called to office 
and authority, no doubt, by the mere favour of the 
ſovereign, as muſt be the caſe in moſt monarchies ; 
but he was confirmed and maintained in it by the 
approving voice of ſuch perſons of rank and emi- 
nence as have influence in the determinations of the 
moſt abſolute governments. In thoſe governments 1n 
Aſia, the prince is not afraid, as is the caſe in Europe, 
to debaſe his dignity by alliances with his ſubjects ; 
and the number of children of Aſiatic monarchs, by 
different wives and concubines, occaſion ſo many 
mutrimonial connexions with the crown, that the 
influence ariſing from them is counteracted by com- 
petition. A tie however of this ſort, added to power 
already acquired, increaſes and ſecures i It. A daugh- 
ter of the Emperor is married to a ſon of He-choong- 
taung. This circumſtance was thought ſufficient to 
alarm ſome of the Imperial family, and other loyal 
ſubjects of the empire, as if they were fearful of the 
heights t to which the ambition of that favourite might 
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aſpire. One man, indiſcreetly zealous, undertook 
to preſent a memorial to his Imperial Majeſty, ex- 
horting him to declare his ſucceſſor, as a meaſure of 
ſafety, to prevent future diſſenſions in the empire. 

Were the rules of deſcent in favour of primogeni- 
ture to be prevalent in the Chineſe empire, a grand- 
ſon of the Emperor, by his eldeſt ſon deceaſed, would 
have the faireſt claim; but the maxims of that go- 
vernment leave the ſucceſſion entirely at the choice 
of the reigning prince, who may exclude, as has 
been inſtanced, even his own offspring and family. 


The advice obtruded by an individual to the ſove- 


reign, to decl?re his choice, was highly offenſive to 
him. The adviſer was :1zed, and capitally puniſh- 
ed: the tribunal, before which he was tried, having 
ranked his preſumption amongſt the moſt heinous 
_ crimes, His Imperial Majeſty, however, thought 
proper to publith in the gazettes of the capital, his 


reaſons for declining to follow ſuch advice. They 


vere tounded on the danger of exciting, by the no- 


r1ination of a ſucceſſor, a premature ambition in a 
young mind, and of producing a faction in oppoſi- 


tion to the reigning ſovereign; an inſtance of which 


had happened in his own dynaſty, 
On the preſent occaſion, his Imperial Majeſty was 
reſolved that the ſucceſſor to his crown, ſhould, 


while he held it himſelf, remain unknown. But he 


took that opportunity of announcing to his ſubjects, 
that, having already fat upon the throne about halt 
a century, he ſhould retire from the cares of go- 
vernment if he ſhould live to complete the ſixtieth 


year of his reign, which would happen in the year 


1796, when he would exerciſe the high prerogative 
he enjoyed of appointing the fitteſt perſon to ſucceed 
him; but that if his death ſhould take place before 


that period, his appointment of a ſucceſſor in writing, 


would be tound in a particular apartment of the 
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palace. So vain are, however, ſometimes the pre- 
cautions taken by mortals to regulate events after 
their deceaſe, that a ſtory is privately circulated of 
his own father, Vong- ching, having mounted the 
throne, by ſuddenly entering the palace in the laſt 
moments of his predeceſſor, and ſubſtituting his own 
name in a teſtament intended for the exaltation of 
another. | | 

On the day of the Embaſſador's preſentation to 
the Emperor, moſt of his family attended. No 
marked preference was perceptible, or extraordinary 
reſpect ſhewn, to any one of them above the reſt. 
On that morning the Embaſſador and gentlemen of 
the Embaſſy went before daylight, as was announced 
to be proper, to the garden of the palace of Zhe- 
hol. In the middle of the garden was a ſpacious 
and magnificent tent, ſupported by gilded or painted 
and varniſhed pillars. The canvas of which it was 
compoled, did not follow the obliquity of the cords 
along their whole length to the pegs faſtened in the 
ground; but about midway was ſuffered to hang 
perpendicularly down, while the upper part of the 
canvas conſtituted the roof, Within the tent was 
placed a throne, ſuch as has been deſcribed in a for- 
mer chapter, with windows in the ſides of the tent, 
to throw light particularly upon that part of it. 
Oppoſite to the throne was a wide opening, from 
whence a yellow fly tent projected to a conſiderable 
diſtance, The furniture of the tent was elegant, 
without glitter or affected embelliſhments. Several 
ſmall round tents were pitched in front, and one of 
an oblong form immediately behind. The latter 
was intended for the Emperor, in caſe he ſhould 
chooſe to retire to it from his tbrone. It had a 
ſopha, or bed, at one extremity. The remainder 
was adorned with a variety of muſquets and ſabres 
European and Aſiatic. Of the ſmall tents in front, 
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one was for the uſe of the Embaſſy while it was in 


waiting for the arrival of the Emperor. Some of. 


the others were deſtined; in the ſame manner, for 


the ſeveral tributary princes of Tartary, and dele- 


gates from other tributary ſtates, who were aſſembled 
at Zhe-hol on the occaſion of the Emperor's birth- 
day; and who attended, on, this day, to grace the. 


reception of the Engliſh Embaſſador. Some tents 


alſo were intended for the male branches of the 
Emperor's family, and the principal officers of ſtate:. 


In the great tent, his Imperial Majeſty was to re- 
celve, ſeated on his throne as a particular diſtinction, 
the delegate from the King of Great Britain. 


It was not merely for the convenience of a great 
ſpace to contain the concourſe of perſons meeting. 


on this occaſion, that a tent was preferred to a large 
apartment in the palace. The Tartar dynaſty, in 
conforming in moſt inſtances, to the cuſtoms of a much 


more numerous and more civilized, tho vanquiſhed 


nation, retained full a predilection far its own anci- 


ent manners, in which occaſionally, and upon Tar- 
tar ground, it took a pleaſure in indulging. The . 


moveable dwelling of a tent was, more than a per- 
manent palace of ſtone and timber, the favourite 
reſidence of a Tartar ſovereign. 


The tributary princes, thoſe of the Imperial fa- 


mily, and the great mandarines of the court, formed 


together no inconſiderable groupe while they were 


in waiting in front of the great tent. Each was de- 


corated with diſtinctive marks of the rank beſtowed 


upon him by the Emperor. 

Several of the courtiers were partly dreſſed in 
Engliſh cloth, inſtead of filk or furs, in which only 
it had hitherto been allowed to appear before his 
Imperial Majeſty. As there had not been lately avy 
particular ſcarcity of thoſe materials, the regulation 
which permits the uſe of Engliſh cloths at court, 
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was underſtood to be intended as a complimeut to 
the Britiſh Embaſſy; and it was ſo repreſented to the 
Embaſſador. The conſumption of that article is 
likely to increaſe conſiderably, by the example of 
wearing it, which will be ſet in future by the higher 


orders of mandarines: and is an advantage granted 


through civility, which could not be demanded in 
a commercial treaty. 8 wed 
The princes were diſtinguiſhed by the tranſparent 
red button, which marks the higheſt of the nine 
orders, as they were fixed in the preſent century by 
the Emperor Yong-ching. None. of the perſons aſ- 
ſembled on this occaſion, wore a mark inferior to 
the opaque red button, which denotes the ſecond 
order in the ſlate. Some were honoured with pea- 


cocks? feathers ſtuck in an agate tube, and pendent 


from the bonnet. In this dignity there are three 
degrees, according to the number of feathers grant- 
ed to the wearer. He to whom three feathers had 
been preſented by Imperial favour, thought himſelf 
_ thrice great and happy. | e 

Thof: perſonages had each, in his own diſtrict, a 
circle of courtiers dependent on him, and was abun- 
dantly impreſſed with ideas of his own importance; 
but all were, in this place, confounded in the crowd, 
and their grandeur loſt in the contemplation of that 
of his Imperial Majefty, It was the etiquette of re- 
ſpe towards him, to be in waiting for him a conſider- 


able time. Some remained part of the night in the 


garden for this purpoſe. The Emperor was indeed 
expected not long after the dawn of day. I his hour 
of meeting, ſo different from that of nations which 
had paſſed through the various ſtages of civilization, 
to the period of indolence and luxury, brought back 
to recollection the uſual hunting occupation of this 
people, whoſe daily chaſe began as ſoon as the riſing 
ſun enabled them to perceive and purſue their prey. 
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/ Before the Emperor's arrival, the Embaſſador's 
ſmall tent was filled with a ſucceſſion of perſons, 
whom curioſity excited, or civility induced, to viſit 
him. Among them was a brother of the Emperor, 
a plain unaffected man, ſomewhat above the middle 
tie, and paſt the middle age; two of the Emperor's 
ſons, and as many grandſons; the former well- 


looking men, courteous and inquiſitive; the latter; 


young, tall, and remarkably handſome. Among 


the tributaries was one who lived in the neighbour- 


hood of the Caſpian ſea, and ſpoke the Arabic lan- 
guage. Knowing, probably, ſomewhat more of 
Europe than the reſt, he ſeemed to take a greater 
intereſt in what related to the Embaſly ; but its 
avowed and particular friend, was the reſpectable 
Viceroy of Pe-che-lce; who teſtified ſuch pleaſure 
in renewing his acquaintance with the Embaſſador, 
and ſpoke of him in terms of ſo much eſteem to the 


ſurrounding circle, that the perſons who compoſed 


it, became ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in his Excellency's 
favour. The whole Embaſly ſeemed to feel more 
confidence in the Viceroy's preſence. . 

Soon after daylight the ſound of ſeveral inſtru- 
ment, and the confuſed voices of men at a diftance, 
announced the Emperor's approach. He ſoon ap- 
peared from behind a high and perpendicular moun- 
tain, ſkirted with trees, as if from a ſacred grove, 
preceded by a number of perſons bukied- in pro- 
claiming aloud his virtues and his power. He was 
ſeated in a fort of open chair, or triumphal car, 
borne by fixteen men; and was accompanied and 
followed by guards, officers of the houſehold, high 
flag and umbrella bearers, and muſic. He was clad 
in plain dark filk, with a velvet bonnet, in form 
not much different from the bonnet of- Scotch 
Highlanders; on the front of it was placed a large 
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pearl, which was the only jewel or ornament he 
appeared to have about him. FOR N25 
On his entrance into the tent he mounted imme- 
diately the throne by the front ſteps conſecrated 
to his uſe alone. Ho-choong-taung, and two of 
the principal perſons of his houſehold, were 


cloſe to him, and always ſpoke to him upon 


their knees. The princes of his family, the 
tributaries and great officers of ſtate being al- 
ready arranged in their reſpective places in the 
tent, the preſident of the tribunal of rites eon- 
ducted the Embaſſador, who was attended by his 
page and Chineſe jnterpreter, and accompanied, by 
the Miniſter Plenipotentiary, near to the foot of 
the throne, on the left Ha fide, which according 
to the uſages of China, ſo often the reverſe of 
thoſe of Europe, is accounted the place of honour. 


The other gentlemen of the Embaſſy, together 


with a great number of mandarines and officers of 
inferior dignity, ſtood at the great opening of the 
tent, from whence moſt of the ceremonies that 
paſſed within it, could be obſerved. n 
His Excellency was habited in a richly embroi- 
dered ſuit of velvet, adorned with a diamond 
badge and ſtar, of the Order of the Bath. Over 
the ſuit he wore a long mantle of the ſame order, 
ſufficiently ample to cover the limbs of the wearer. 
An attention to Chineſe ideas and manners, render- 
ed the choice in dreſs of ſome importance; and 
accounts for this mention of it. 'The particular 
regard, in every inſtance, paid by that nation to 
exterior appearances, affects even the ſyſtem of 
their apparel, which is calculated to inſpire gravity 


and reſerve. For this purpoſe, they uſe forms the 


moſt diſtant from thoſe which diſcover the naked 
figure. Indeed, among the moſt ſavage people, 
few or none are found to whom an interior ſenti- 
Vor. II. d 3 ment 
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ment, unconnected with any caution againſt incle- 
mency of weather, does not ſuggeſt che propriety 
of covering ſome portion of the human frame. 
This ſentiment, to, which is given the name of 
decency, as pointing out what is becoming to do, 
increaſes generally with the progreſs of civilization 
and refinement; and is carried no where perhaps 
ſo far as among the Chineſe, who hide, for the 
moſt part in their looſe and flowing robes, the 
bulk and form of their limbs. In chis reſpect, 
there is ſcarcely any difference between the dreſſes 
of the two ſexes. Even the imitation by art, of 
the human figure, either naked, or covered only 
with ſuch veſtments as follow. and diſplay, the con- 
tour of the body, is offenſive: to Chineſe. delicacy ; 
a delicacy which has retarded the progreſs of paint- 
ing and ſculpture, as far at leaſt: as relates to ſuch 
ſubje&s, in that country. It has alſo led to che ob- 
ligation impoſed upon che miſſionaries to adopt the 
dreſs of the natives, as being more chaſte and decent 
than the cloſe and ſhort clothes of modern Europe. 
The broad mantle, which as a Knight of the Order 
ol the Bath the Embaſlador was entidled to wear, 
was ſomewhat upon the plan of dreſs moſt pleaſing 
to the Chineſe. Upon the: ſame — 1 the 
Miniſter Plenipotentiary, being an Honorary Doc- 
tor of Laws of the Univerſity of Oxford, wore the 
ſcarlet gown of chat degree, which happened alſo 
to be ſuitable in a government where degrees in 
learning lead to every kind of political ſituation. 
The Embaſſador, inſtructed by the preſident of the 
tribunal of rites, held the large and magnificent 
ſquare box of gold, adorned with jewels, in which 
was incloſed his Majeſty's. letter to the. Emperor, 
between both hands lifled above his head; and in 
that manner aſcending ihe few ſteps: that led to the 
throne, and bending on one knee, Proſented che 


. 
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box, with a ſhort addreſs, to his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty; who, graciouſly receiving the ſame with his 
own hands, placed it by his fide, and. expreſſed 
te the ſatisfaction he felt at the teſtimony which his 
<«< Britannic. Majeſty gave to him of his eſteem and 


« good will, in ſending him an Embaſly, with a 


letter and rare preſents; that he, on his part, 
5 entertained ſentiments of the ſame kind towards 
the Sovereign of Great Britain, and hoped that 
N ſhould always be maintained among 
deſtaen pennen, ts F 
This mode of reception of the repreſentative of 
the King of 'Great Britain, was conſidered by the 
Chineſe court, as particularly honourable and diſ- 
tinguiſned: embaſſadors being ſeldom received by 
the Emperor on his throne, or their credentials 
delivered by them into his own hands, but into 
thoſe of one of his courtiers. Theſe diſtinctions, 
ſo little material in themſelves, were however un- 
derſtood by this refined people as ſignificant of a, 
change in the opinions of their government in reſ- 
pe to the Engliſh; and made a favourable im- 
preſſion upon their minds. | 
His Imperial Majeſty, after a little more converſa- 
tion with the Embaſſador, gave, as the firſt preſent 
from him to his Majeſty, a gem, or precious ſtone, 
as it was called by the Chineſe, —_ accounted by 
them of high value. It was upwards of a foot in 
length, and curiouſly carved into a form intended to 
reſemble a ſceptre, ſuch as 1s always placed upon 
the Imperial throne, and is conſidered as emblema- 
tic of proſperity and peace. : . . 
The Chineſe etiquette requiring that Embaſſa- 
dors ſhould, beſides the preſents brought in the 
name of the Sovereign, offer others on their own 
part, his Excellency, and the Miniſter, or as the 
Chineſe called him, the inferior Embaſſador, reſ- 
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pectfully preſented theirs; which his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty condeſcended to receive, and gave in — — 
others to them. Thoſe preſents were probably, 
both fides, leſs valuable in the eſtimation of t "he re- 
ceivers than in that of the donors; but were mutu- 
ally acceptable, upon the confideration of being to- 
kens of reſpe& on the one part, and of favour and 
good will upon the other. | 

During the ceremonies, his Inpedit Majeſty ap- 
peared perfectly unreſerved, cheerful and unaffected. 
Far from being of a dark and gloomy aſpect, as he 
has been ſometimes repreſented,” his eyes were full 
and clear, and his countenance” open.” Such, at 
leaſt, it appeared during the hole time of the in- 
terview with the Embaſſador, which was lengthened 
dy the neceſſity of interpreting whatever was ſaid by 
either party; which rendered the communication 
extremely tedious.” THEO” 

His Imperial Majeſty;: ening to the inconve- 
nience arifing from ſuch a circumftance, inquired 
from Ho-choong-taung, whether any perfon of the 
Embaſſy underſtood the Chineſe language; and 
being informed that the Embaſſador's page, a boy 
then in his thirteenth year, had alone made ſome 
proficiency if it, the Emperor had the curiofft 
have the youth brought up to the throne, and deßred 
him to peak Chineſe. Either? what he faid, or his 
modeſt countenance, or manner, was fo pleafing to 
his Imperial Majeſty, that he took from his girale 
a purſe, hanging from it for holding areca nut, and 
preſented it to him. te 

Purſes.are the ie of the Chineſe Möharch, 
which he diſtributes as rewards of merit among his 
ſubjects; but his own purſe was deemed a mark of 
perſonal favour, according to the idcas of Eaſtern 
nations, among whom any thing worn by the perſon 


of the ſovercign, is Peng beyond all other gifts. 
It 
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It procured for the young favourite the notice and 
careſſes of many of the mandarines, while others 
perhaps envied his good fortune. This Imperial 
purſe 18 not at all magnificent, being of plain yel- 
low filk, with the figure of the five-clawed dragon, 
and ſome Tartar characters worked into it. It is 
delineated in the annexed engraving, together with 
one of the ſceptres intended as preſents from his 
Imperial Majeſty. _ | 7, 
After theſe ceremonies were over, ſome Hindoo 
embaſſadors from Pegu, and Mahometans from the 
neighbourhood of the Caſpian, were introduced to 
the Emperor on the right hand fide of the throne. 
They repeated nine times the moſt devout proftrati- 
ons, and were quickly diſmiſſed. The Engliſh 
Embaſſador, and the three perſons who accompanied 
him, were then conducted to cuſhions, on which 
they fat to the left of his Imperial Majeſty. The 
princes of the Imperial family, the chief Tartar 
tributaries, and higheſt mandarines of the court, 
were ſeated-according to their ranks, nearer to, or 
farther from, the throne. His Excellency was 
placed about midway between it and the oppoſite 
extremity of the tent, A table was laid for every 
two gueſts, As ſoon. as all were ſeated, the tables 
were uncovered, and exhibited a ſumptuous ban- 
quet. The tables were ſmall; but on each was a 
pyramid of diſhes or bowls piled upon each other, 
containing viands and fruits. in vaſt variety. A table 
was placed likewiſe for his Imperial Majeſty before 
the throne; and he ſeemed to partake heartily of 
the fare that was ſet before him. Tea was alſo 
ſerved. The diſhes and cups were carried to him 
with hands up-lifted over the head, in the ſame 
manner as the gold box had been borne by the Em- 
* | 45 
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An attentive conſideration of thoſe ceremonies, 
which have thus the appearance of being meant only 
to mark the prodigious diſtance between the ſove- 
reign and his ſubjects in a monarchy altogether ab- 
ſolute, kas ſometimes led to a conjecture, that they 
were not originally deviſed, nor have ſince continu- 
ed to be exacted, for the ſole purpoſe of gratificati- 
on. It is obvious, that during the performance of 
them, they effect a phyſical, as well as imply a 
moral, inequality between the party requiring, and 
him who pays, {heh homage. The former, tho fu- 
perior to all open force, may yet be conſcious of 
Hen liable to private treachery; and the ſuſpicious 
mind, which 1 accompanies unbounded 
power, may have ſuggeſted ſuch precautions againſt 
the latent and deſperate defigns of individuals ad- 
mitted to approach the perſon who poſſeſſes it. The 
proſtrations, the kneeling, the hands up-lifted above 
the head, certainly render attacks leſs praQticable 
from people in thoſe poſtures. oo 
As circumſtance not leſs remarkable than thofe ce- 
remonies, was the ſolemnity and ſilence, approach- 
ing to religious awe, with which the whole buſineſs 
was conducted. No converſation among the gueſts, 
no buftle among the attendants. The commanding 
feature of the ſcene, was the calm dignity and ſober 
[pomp of Afiatic grandeur, which European refine- 
ee THO 5 1954.5 
Throughout the day the Emperor's attention to 
his European gueſts did not abate. During the re- 

aſt, he ſent them ſeveral diſhes from his own table; 
And, when it was over, he ſent for them; and pre- 
ſented with his own hands to them, a' goblet of 

warm Chineſe wine, not unlike Madeira of an infe- 
rior quality. He aſked the Embaſſador the age of 
his own Sovereign; of which being informed, he 


immediately replied, that he heariily wiſhed him to 
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equal himſelf in years, which had already amount- 
to eighty-three, and with as perfect health. He 
was indeed yet ſo hale and vigorous, that he ſcarcely 
appeared to have exiſted as many years, fifly- ſeven, 
as, in fact, he had governed the empire. When 
the feſtival was entirely over, and he deſcended from 
his throne,” he marched firm and erect, and without 
the leaſt ſymptom of infirmity, | to the open chair 
that was waiting for him. 

- Soon after the Embaſſador's return home, be re- 
teived from the Emperor preſents of filks, porce- 
lain, and tea for himſelf, and all the gentlemen of 
his ſuite. The ſilks were generally of a cloſe and 
firm texture, and of a grave colour, ſuch as were 
worn by men. Some were woven into patterns of 
dreſſes, with the four-clawed dragon, or Imperial 
tiger; and ſome with the Chineſe pheaſant, embroi- 
dered in filk of timts more lively than the ground; 

the former intended for military, and the latter for 
_ civil, mandarines of rank. The porcelain conſiſted 
of detached pieces, ſlightly differing in form from 
thoſe which are generally exported. The tea was 
made up into balls of different fizes, by means of a 
glutinous liquid, which united the leaves together 
without altering their qualities; the tea thus pre- 
ſerving its original flavour. It is brought from the 
ſouthern provinee of Yunnan, and is not uſually 
imported into England. This ſpecies of tea 1s 
highly prized in China; but habit has fo much 
power over taſte, that the Engliſh W that to 
n they had been aecuſtomed. 

Among the preſents of fruits which were occaſi- 
obully ſent to the Embaſſador, were ſome white 
grapes of an uncommon form, being more oblong 
than olives, and about the fize of the olives of 
Tre | 
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_ Almoſt every intereourſe in China between . fu» 
Perron and inferiors, is accompanied or followed 
by reciprocal preſents ;. but thoſe. made by the for- 
mer are granted as donatzons, while thoſe on the part 
of the latter, are accepted as gferings. Chineſe 
terms correſpondent to theſe, are ſtill applied to the 
preſents ling between the Emperor and foreign 
der according to the official ſtyle of arrogated 
uperiority affected on theſe oecaſions by the Chi- 
neſe court; ſuch as the tone that was formerly aſ- 
ſumed by the chancery of the German empire to- 
wards the other European powers. But when the 
Emperor of China has occaſion to make mention 
of himſelf, eſpecially if contradiſtinguiſhed from 
any of his anceſtors, or predeceſſors on the throne, 
he uſes the moſt modeſt and indeed humble, expreſ- 
fions, in every thing that relates to his own perſon, 
according to the ſyſtem of Chineſe manners; 
which, in ths exceſs of precaution againſt egotiſm, 
require, in the mention of one's ſelf, that the moſt 
abject terms ſhould be employed, and the moſt ex- 
alted towards thoſe who are addreſſed.  __ 
Ihe next object of civility immediately from the 
Emperor, was an invitation to his Excellency and 
his ſuite to ſee the gardens, or pleaſure grounds of 
Zhe-hol. In proceeding towards them at the early 
hour in the morning, at which all tranſactions are 
begun at this punctual court, they met his Imperial 
Majeſty, who ſtopped to receive the Embaſſador's 
ſalutations, and to tell him that he was going to 
<« his devotions in the temple of Poo-ta-la; that as 
& they did not adore the ſame gods, he would not 
« defire his Excellency to accompany him; but 
ce that he had ordered his miniſters to attend him 
through his gardens,” _ ana ce 
The Embaſſador, who thought that the appoint- 
ment of any courtier of rank, unoccupied with the 
| affairs 
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affairs of ſtate, to accompany him on the propoſed 
excurfion, would have been a ſufficient teſtimon 
of the Emperor's attention, was ſurprized to find 
Ho- choong-taung himſelf waiting in a pavilion for 
him. The great Vizier of the empire, he, whom 
the people almoſt conſidered as a ſecond Emperor, 
was now ordered to give up ſome portion of his 
time from the calls and cares of government, to 
keep a ſtranger company in à mere tour of pleaſure 
and curioſiiyyx. - $095 16% 
- The fatisfation which his Excellency derived 
from a circumſtance that might contribute to an 
intimacy favourable to the general object of his 
miſſion, was damped by the preſence of the Thibet 
general, who accompanied the Colao, as if fearful 
of the Embaſſador's gaining any ground with him, 
or that any explanation relative to the Thibet war 
might take place between them. The general's bro- 
ther, who had a conſiderable ſhare in the adminiſ- 
tration, was alſo preſent, together with another 
chieftain of high quality. f k 
Theſe perſonages took the trouble of conducting 
his Excellency and his ſuite through the pleaſure 
grounds of a vaſt incloſure, forming, however, 
only a part of thoſe great gardens, the remainder 
being reſerved for the uſe of the female part of the 
Imperial family, where thoſe miniſters had admiſſion 
as little as the Engliſh. They rode through a verdant 
valley, in which ſeveral trees, particularly willows 
of an uncommonly large girth, were interſperſed, 
and —— which the graſs was ſuffercd to attain 
its moſt luxuriant height, with little interrupti- 
on from cattle. or the mower. Arrtving at the 
ſhores of an extenſive lake of an irregular form, 
— ſailed upon it till the yachts, in which they 
had embarked, were interrupted by a bridge 
thrown over the lake in the narroweſt part; and 
l beyond 
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beyond which it ſeemed to loſe itſelf in diſtanee 
and obſcurity. The ſurface of the water was part- 
ly covered with the /ien-wha, or ſpecies of the 
lily, mentioned in the preceding part of this 
work, to be growing in Pekin; and which, tho in 
a more northern ſituation, and at a cooler ſeaſon of 
the year, ſtill adorned the lake with its ſpreading 
Jeaves and fragrant flowers. 

The party ſtopped at a number of ſmall palaces, 
near the water's edge, there being no one very 
conſiderable” edifice. ' There were other buildings 
erected on the pinnacles of the higheſt hills, and 
ſome buried in the dark receſſes of the deepeſt val- 
Hes. Tbey differed in conſtruction and ornament 
from each other, almoſt every one having ſome- 
thing, in the plan of it, analogous to the ſituation 
and ſurrounding objects; but within each, was ge- 
nerally a public hall, having in the midſt a throne 
and a few ſide rooms: the whole furniſhed with 
works of art from Europe, and rare or curious pro- 
ductions of nature found in Tartary. Among the 
latter was an agate of extraordinary ſize and beauty, 
ſupported on a marble pedeſtal, and ſtanding in one 
of the pavilions upon the lake. This agate, of 
which there is an engraving annexed, is four feet in 
length, carved into a landſcape, and bears a copy 
of verſes cut into it, which were written by the 
Emperor. The beſt works of art by natives of the 
country were carvings in wood deſcriptive of natu- 
ral objects grouped together with taſte, and executed 
with truth and delicacy. Some of the walls were 
covered with paintings, repreſenting the pleaſures 
of the chace in Tartary. In theſe the Emperor is 
always ſeen at full gallop, ſhooting wild beaſts with 
arrows. Theſe paintings cannot fland the teſt of 
European criticiſm. The trees, the birds, ſome 
part of the landſcape, and even the animals, were 
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drawn with accuracy; but they failed in the human 
figure, with which the ſpectator being better ac- 
quainted, can more eaſily perceive where the imita- 
tion of it is defective. The proportions, the perſpective 
were not preſerved; and the Chineſe, tho they ſuc- 
ceed in a correct, and ſometimes lively delineation 
of individual objects, cannot properly be ſaid, in 
the preſent ſtate of their arts, to be equal to the 
deſign and compoſition of a picture. One European 
portrait of a woman, of indifferent workmanſhip, 
was ſeen hanging in one of the rooms. A well ex. 
ecuted ſtatue in marble, of a naked boy reſting upon 
his knees and bands, was diſcovered in à bed-cham- 
ber; and the figures in ſtone of a few animals 
ſtood in a flower garden; beſide monſtrous and diſ- 
guſting lions and tigers, in porcelain, before ſeve- 
ral of the buildings. The decorations which moſt 
abounded, and ſeemed to be moſt admired by the 
conductors of the party, were thoſe artificial figures 
of men and animals, imported from Europe, 
which, by means of internal ſprings and wheels, 
produce movements apparently ſpontaneous. When 
theſe machines appeared firſt ip China, they were 
conſidered as alnioelipernatural and fetched enor- 
mous prices. EI ITE ng | 
In continuing their ride, the party found that the 
grounds included the utmoſt inequality of ſurface; 
ſome bearing the hardy oaks of northern hills, and 
others the tender plants of ſouthern vallies. Where 
a wide plain happened to occur, mſſay rocks were 
heaped together to diverſify the ſcene; and the 
whole ſeemed calculated to exhibit the pleaſing va- 
riety and ſtriking contraſt of the ruggedneſs of wild, 
and the ſoftneſs of cultivated, nature. 
The gardens were enlivened by the movements, 
as well as ſounds, of different kinds of herbivorous 
animals, both quadrupeds aud birds; but no mena- 
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gerie of wild beaſts was perceived. Some mon. 
ſtrous varieties of gold and filver fiſhes were ſeen 
playing in ponds of pellucid water, upon a bot. 
tom ſtudded with pebbles of agate, jaſper, and other 
precious ſtones. _ X 4 55 
Throughout theſe grounds, they met no gravel 
walks; no trees planted in belts, nor collected in 
clumps. Every thing ſeemed to be avoided which 
betrayed a regularity of deſign. Nothing was ob. 
ſerved to be directed, unleſs for very ſhort diſtances, 
by ſtraight lines, or to turn at right angles. 
Natural objects ſeemed ſcattered round by accident, 
in ſuch a manner as to render their poſition pleaſ- 
ing; while many of the works of human labour, 
tho anſwering every purpoſe of convenience, were 
made to appear the produce of ruſtic hands, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of a tool. 4" 
Some of the elegancies and beauties which are 
deſcribed as taking place in Chineſe gardens, were 
not perceived by the preſent viſitors z but the gardens 
of Yuen-min-yuen near Pekin, from whence thoſe 
deſcriptions are chiefly taken, are ſappoſed to be 
more complete than thoſe of Zhe-hol; and it were 
preſumptuous to affert, that what is omitted in the 
one, has been falſely attributed to the other. 
Theſe ſtrangers had no chance of ſeeing any part, 
if ſuch there be at Zhe hol, of the town in minia- 
ture, which is ſuppoſed to be incloſed within the 
boundaries of the garden deſtined for the ladies of 
the palace, where the ſcenes of common life, and 
the tranſactions and confuſion of the capital, are 
_ faithfully repreſented, according to the accounts of 
a miſſionary, who, in quality of 'an artiſt, is ſaid 
to have been employed in the decoration of ſuch a 
place in the female part of the gardens at... Yuen- 


min-yuen. That account, however it has been 


doubted, is not improbable. The ladies of the 
|  -- . palace, 
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palace, ſhut out from the world, would, no doubt, 
be delighted by ſuch a repreſentation of what paſſes 
in it: and the Emperor could feel no reluctance in 
gratifying their curioſity, and, in ſome inſtances, bis 
own. The Embaſſador, in a former miſſion to 
Ruſſia, ſaw, at one of the Imperial palaces of Pe- 
terſburg, the image of a town, with a number of 
workſhops and warehouſes, pretended tradeſmen, 
and the uſual buſineſs of life, repreſented in a yery 
lively manner ſor the amuſement of the court; 
tho it promiſed leſs entertainment there, where 
none of the ladies were debarred, like thoſe of 
China, from the fight of what was really paſſing 
in the world. Og 
During the excurſion through the gardens of 
Zhe-hol, which laſted ſeveral hours, Ho-choong- 
taung paid great attention to the Embaflador, and 
indeed diſplayed all the good breeding and polite- 
neſs of an experienced courtier. The deportment 
hkewiſe of the other miniſter was affable and 
obliging; not ſo, that of his brother, the Thibet 
commander, which was formal and repulſive. The 
violent prepoſſeſſion he had imbibed againſt the 
Engliſh, was not attempted to be concealed by him. 
He had had, no doubt, occaſion, whilſt at Canton, to 
obſerve their bold and adventurous ſpirit; and the 
idea of their wealth and power, capable of vying 
even with the Chineſe empire, was not, perhaps, 
what had given him the leaſt offence. It was in 
vain that the Embaflador endeavoured to conciliate 
his good humour, by introducing the ſubject of his 
reputation as a warrior. It was natural to expect 
that he would be flattered by a propoſal to him, as 
a judge of military exercifes, to fee a ſpecimen of 
European evolutions performed by his Excellency's 
guard; but he replied in a ſullen tone, that he had 
already ſeen thoſe of foreign troops; as if he did 

| not 
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not expeët that the Engliſh would have any thing 
particular to diſplay in that reſpect. He was not, 
indeed, willing to allow them merit in any other. 
While the gentlemen of the Embaſſy were going 
through the ſeveral buildings in the gardens of Zhe- 
hol, they were glad of any opportunity of expreſſing, 
through civility to their conductors, their approba- 
tion of what they ſaw, Wherever they found room 
for praiſe ; and they were certainly not backward in 
concurring in the general admiration. of the pieces 
of mechaniſm already mentioned, and which formed 
a part of that curious and magnificent collection, 
called Cox's Muſeum, which had been made, and 
was formerly ſhewn in London; but the General, 
inferring from their applauſe, that the fight was 
novel-to them, exultingly demanded, whether ſuch 
performances were to be found in England; and was 
not a little mortified to learn, that it was from 
thence they came to China. 

In the courſe of converſation between Ho-choong- 
taung and the Embaſſador, the former mentioned 
that he had received accounts of the arrival at Chu- 
ſan of the Lion and Hindoſtan. His Excellency 
took that opportunity of requeſting, that Captain 
Mackintoſh, having had the happinels of paying his 
obeiſance to the Emperor, might now be allowed 
to join his ſhip; but the General, who kept cloſe to 
the Colao, direQly interfered, exclaiming, that it 
was not proper he ſhould be allowed to traverſe the 

Chineſe empire. The Embaſſador found it neceſſary 
to wave the ſubject for the preſent ; but preſſed the 
Colao to allow him ſoon the means of a ſhort con- 
verſation in regard to it. The extreme hurry and 
multiplicity of butineſs at this particular juncture, 
might have ſerved Ho choong-taung as an apology 
for declining a meeting for the preſent; but he was 
ſtil more effectually prevented by illneſs. The 
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** of this day's exerciſe, brought on him ſome 


complaints to which he had long been ſubject. He 


ſent, in conſequence, to the Embaſſador, a requeſt to 
ſend to him his Engliſh phyſician, whom he wiſhed 
to conſult upon his caſe. Doctor Gillan accompa- 
nied the meſſenger. to the Colao's houſe, where he 
found aſſembled ſome of the principal perſons. of 
the faculty then at court, and who were attending; 
with no little anxiety, upon their illuſtrious pat 
ent. He was attacked, as Doctor Gillan men- 
tioned, © with violent pains, which affected ſome 
« of the larger joints of his arms and legs. He 


felt alſo excruciating pain about the lower part of 


the abdomen; and a large ſwelling appeared, be- 
* ginning at the. ring of the external oblique muſ- 
« cle on the right fide, and extending along the 
« deſcending chord. He had often ſuffered under 
cc all theſe ailments, but ſeldom at the ſame time. 
60 The articular, and alſo lumbar and dorſal affec- 
« tions, generally recurred in ſpring. and autumn; 
„ but the abdominal pain and ſwelling. had been 
more frequent in their recurrence, and were 
« ſhorter in their duration. The ſwelling appear- 
« ed and diſappeared ſometimes on a ſudden, but 
% was greateſt and molt painful after making any 
6e particular exertion... Theſe circumſtances. the 
«© Doctor learned from the Colao himſelf; who, 
„% however, was ſurprized at ſuch a number of 
** queſtions, which the other phyſicians had not 
thought it neceſſary to make, They drew their. 
indications chiefly from the ſtate of the pulſe, in 
e the knowledge of which they boaſted the higheſt 
« ſkill. According. to their ideas, every part of 
« the body has a pulſe particular to. itſelf, which 
« indicates what part of che ſyſtem ſuffers. They: 
e confidercd the pulſe as a general interpreter of 
© animal life, which pointed out every condition 
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cx 


cc 


of the body; and that, by its means alone, the 
nature as well as ſeat and cauſe of diſeaſe, could 
be aſcertained without the neceſſity of any other 


information relative to the patient. After a full 


examination of the Colao's pulſes, they had 


early decided, that the whole of his complaints 
were owing to a malignant vapour or ſpirit which 


had infuſed itſelf into, or was generated in, his 


fleſh, which ſhifted from place to place, always 


exciting pain 1n the part in which it fixed itſelf. 


In conſequence of this opinion of the nature 


and cauſe of the diſeaſe, the method of cure 
was to expel the vapour or ſpirit immediately; 


and this was to be effected by opening paſlages 
for its eſcape, directly through the parts affected. 


The operation had been frequently performed, 
and many deep punctures made with gold and 


filver needles (which two metals only are ad- 


miſſible for the purpoſe), with exquiſite pain 
to the patient. Still, however, the diſeaſe 


continued its uſual courſe; but this, from 


the authority and information of his pulſes, 


was entirely owing to the obſtinacy of the va- 


pour, which either remained in part in the 
body, in ſpite of every effort to diſlodge it, or 
was generated in freſh quantities in other parts, 


after having been expelled from the ſeat it had 


at firſt occupied. In their treatment of this diſ- 
order, the phyſicians had exhauſted all their 
{ſkill to no purpoſe. The original complaints 
ſtill continued to recur; and were now more 
violent than at any former period. The faculty 


had propoſed the ſame method of treatment ſor 


the pain and ſwelling of the lower part of the 
abdomen, which they conſidered in the fame 
light as the afſections of the joints, and as a 
part of the ſame diſeaſe. . But this, the Colao, 
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* apprehenſive of injury to ſome eſſential part, 
«© could not be perſuaded to ſubmit to; and ver 

* ſtinate on that head. | 

It was under theſe cireumſtances, that the 
<<! Colao was deſirous to have the ſentimerits of 
an "Engliſh phyfician on his caſe. Aſter the firſt 
« ceremonies upon the arrival of Doctor Gillan 
«6 were ended, and the tea, fruit, and ſweetmeats 
ee were taken away, the patient preſented to him, 


** fortunate it was for him that he continued ob- 


« firft, his right arm, and afterwards his left, each 


« reſting upon a pillow, that their pulſes might 
« the more accurately be examined. The Doc- 
5 tor, in compliance with the euſtom and preju- 
„ dices of the country, and that he might not 
«ſhock the patient or the phyſicians by leſs atten - 
5 tion than they thought requiſite to that prelimi- 
* nary eireumſtance, felt the pulſes of both arms 
« with much gravity, and for a long continues 


« ance, He told them at the ſame time, that the 


«European phyſicians: ſeldom thought it neceſ- 
«« fary to feel the pulſe in ſeveral different parts 
ce of the body, becauſe they knew that all the 
e pulſes correſponded cles and communi- 
« cated with the heart, and with each other, by 
« means of the circulation of the blood; ſo that 
* by knowing the ſtate of one artery or pulſe, 
ce the ſtate of all the reſt was likewiſe aſcertaine 
* ed. The Colao heard this doctrine with aſto- 
„ niſhment; and the phyſicians were equally 
“ amazed at what was ſo novel to them. They 
«© were much diſconcerted, as well as embar- 


* rafſed, in their obſervations on what they | 


© heard. At the Doctor's requeſt, and to fatis- 


fore-finger of his right hand to the left 
* temporal artery, and the fame finger of his 
Vor. II. KR 
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left hand to the right ancle, and found, to 
his great ſurprize, that the beats of his pulſe 
© were every where ſimultaneous. He expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction at the proof which ſo ſimple 
and caſy an experiment had afforded, of what 
had been aſſerted. The Doctor told him, 
that befide the pulſe, it was neceſſary to gain 
information as to the internal ſenſations, and 
external circumſtances of a patient, in order 


to form a well founded judgment of his diſ- 


caſe. This conſideration induced the Colao 
to anſwer all the Doctor's queſtions; and 
upon a full inveſtigation, he appeared to la- 
bour under two diſtin complaints. One was 
rheumatiſm, which firſt attacked him in the 
« mountains of Tariary, where he had been 
« long expoſed to cold and rainy weather; and 


recurred at different periods afterwards. The 


' ſecond Was diſcovered, on examination of the 


parts, to be a completely formed hernia. Had 


he been punctured as his phyſicians had pro- 


bofed, the worſt conſequences would, in all 


probability, have ſoon followed. 


The Colao defired the Doctor's n 


of the nature of his ailments, togecher with 
the methods of relief and cure which he pro- 
poſed, to be put down in writing. He made 


him a preſent of a picce of fſilk;- and was 


pleaſed io ſay, that his idcas appeared elcar 
and rational, cho they were ſo new and diſ- 
tant from che notions prevalent in Aſia, that 


they ſcemed as if they came from the inha- 


bitant of another planet.” 
"tho the Colao was quickly relieved from the 


moſt preiliag of his complaints, no interview 
could be had wi.h him for ſome time by the 
Embaſſa ador. The latter determined therefore to 
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write to him, to renew his ſohcitations for the 
ſpeedy departure of Captain Mackintoſh to join 
his ſhip at Chu-ſan; and alſo, to requeſt that 
the private adventures, 560 out by the ſhip's 
officers, ſhould be permitted to be diſpoſed of 
there, and a cargo purchaſed out of the pro- 
duce of the adjoining provinces. No friendly 
miſſionary happened to be at Zhe-hol, who 
might procure a proper tranſlation of this letter, 
as at Pekin; but the interpreter found a perſon 
capable of turning into proper Chineſe expreſh- 
ons, the meaning of the letter, as verbally ex- 
Plained to him; and the tranſlation was copied, 
as uſual, and atteſted by the page. It was not 
to be expected that any further difficulty would 
remain with regard to it; yet ſome occurred in 
its tranſmiſhon. The Legate, who had ſtill the 
principal care of the Embaſſy, might have taken 
it, if offered, and would prohably promiſe to 
forward or deliver it, as he had the papers hi- 
therto confided to him; but would certainly have 
= the Colao the trouble of reading it. His 
diſpoſition towards the Engliſh was not ſoftened 
by a difgrace which lately had befallen him, 
and of which, according to the report, ſpread 
among the Embaſſy, it was innocently the cauſe. 
The Emperor happening to hear that the Em- 
baſſador had his Imperial Majeſty's portrait in 
the great cabin of the Lion, and flattered by 
the compliment, deſired the Legate to give an 
account of it, that he might judge if it bore 
any reſemblance to his perſon; but finding by 
his evaſive anſwers that he had not ſeen it, not 
having been on board, as he had been ordered, 
he was inſtantly degraded for his diſobedience : 
ſuch a power being poſſeſſed, and frequently 
exerciſed by the Crown in China, with regard to 
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all degrees of dignity. The Legate was reduced 
to wear an opaque white, inſtead of a tranſ- 
parent blue, button, and a crow's inftead of 
a peacock's. tail feather pendent from his ap 
Protected ſtill, however, by Ho-choong-taung, he 
retained his authority and offices. None of the 


Chinefe ſervants could be found with courage 


fufficient ' to carry a letter without his leave. 
No Europem could make his way alone to the 
Colao's houſe, or penetrate' into his preſence. 
But the Chineſe interpreter, tho dreſſed in an 
Engliſh uniform, undertook the errand. He was 
indeed obſtructed, and even inſulted, by the -rab- 
ble on the road; but arrived at the Colao's houſe, 
and put the letter into a proper chanel for its 
delivery without delay. A 
In the mean time the celebration of the Em- 
peror's anniverſary, the ſeventeenth of Septem- 
ber, had taken place. To this ceremony, as to 
the former, the Embaſſador and his ſuite were 
ealled before the rifing of the ſun. The feſti- 
val may be conſidered as having laſted ſeveral 
days. The firſt was conſecrated to. the purpoſe 
of rendering a ſolemn, facred, and devout ho- 
mage to the fupreme majeſty of the Emperor. 
The ceremony was no longer performed in a 
tent; nor did it partake of the nature of a ban- 
quet. The princes, tributaries, embaffadors, great 


officers of ſtate, and principal mandarines, were 
aſſembled in a vaſt hall; and upon particular 


notice, were introduced into an inner building, 
bearing, at leaſt, the femblance of a temple. It 
was chiefly furniſhed with great inftruments of 
muſic, among which were ſets of cylindrical 
bells, ſuſpended in a line from ornamented frames 
of wood, and gradually diminiſhing in fize from 
one extremity to the other, and alſo triangular 
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pitres of metal arranged in the ſame order as 
the bells. To the ſound of thefe inſtruments, a 
flow and ſolemn hymn was ſung by eunuchs, 
who. had ſuch a command over their voices, as 
to reſemble the effect of the muſical glaſſes at a 
diſtance. The performers were directed, in glid- 
ing from one tone to another, by the ſtriking of 
a ſhrill and ſonorous cymbal; and the judges 
of muſic among the gentlemen of the Embaſſy 
were much pleaſed with their execution. The 
whole had indeed a grand effect. During the 
performance, and at particular ſignals, nine times 
repeated, all the perſons preſent proſtrated them- 
ſelves nine times, except the Embaſſador and his 
ſuite, who made a und obeiſance. But he 
whom it was meant to honour, continued, as if 
it were in imitation of the Deity, inviſible the 
whole time. | ; Fe | 
The awful impreſſion intended to be. made 
upon the minds of men, by this apparent wor- 
ſhip of a fellow mortal, was not to be effaced 
by. any immediate ſcenes of ſport or gaiety, 
which were poſtponed to the following day. 
It was not deemed, however, inconfiſtent to viſit 
in the mean time ſome of the temples in the 
neighbourhood, which had been erected by the 
Emperor. Sun-ta-zhin, one of the courtiers who 
had been of the party thro the garden, politely 
offered to accompany the Embaſlador. This 
"Tartar chief was lately promoted to the rank of 
Colao, or to that firſt claſs of mandarines, of 
whom there are not above half a dozen in the 
empire. He had, ſome time fince, been employ- 
ed in the frontiers of Ruſſia, to accommodate diſ- 
putes that had ariſen with that nation. He ſaid, 
that he had negotiated at Hiachta with a Ruſſian 
general, who wore a red riband and ſtar like 
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thoſe of the Embaſſador; and with this general 
he ſoon terminated all differences. Hearing that 
his Excellency had formerly been upon a miſ- 
ſion to that country from his Majeſty, he was 
very particular in his inquiries concerning the 
riches, power, and political projects of that 
court. In his turn, he anſwered ſeveral queſti- 
ons of curioſity in regard to China. The con- 
verſation became intereſting, and, in ſome degree, 
confidential. He was intelligent and attentive; 
and the ſort of intimacy which commenced at 


this time between him and the Embaſſador, be- 


came. afterwards of much uſe. n 
In the courſe of their ride together on the 
preſent occaſion, they viſited ſeveral temples: 
ſome ſtood on gentle elevations, ſome on the 
plain, and others on the ſummit of high hills, 
approachable only by rocky ſtairs of difficult 
aſcent. Of thoſe temples, one contained not 
fewer than five hundred gilt ſtatues, ſomewhat 
bigger than the life, of deceaſed lamas of re- 
nowned ſanctity; ſome were repreſented in the 
attitudes of conſtraint and inconvenience, in 


which, from an impulſe of extraordinary devo- 


tion, and a ſecret deſire of being admired for 
it, they preſerved the vaw they had made to 
continue whilſt they lived. But the moſt con- 
ſiderable foundation was the Poo-ta-la, or grand 
temple of Fo, confiſting of one great, and ſeve- 


ral ſmaller, edifices. Ihe principal was a grand 


cathedral of a ſquare form, each fide of which 
is about two hundred feet. It differs from eve 

other Chineſe building; the outhde very az 4 
reſembling the front of an European edifice. It 
was of great height, containing eleven rows of 
windows, 1mplying as many ſtories, or ranges 
of apartments, one above another. The front 
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was handſome and well finiſhed, but plain and 
uniform. The ſquare, or principal building of 
Poo-ta-la, includes a quadrangle, in the centre 
of which is the golden chapel, fo termed from 
the materials in which it, apparently at leaſt, 
abounds. A ſpacious corridor below, and open 


galleries above, connected the apartments of the 
quadrangle. In the middle of the chapel there 


was a ſpace railed off, and elevated above the 


floor, prefenting three altars richly adorned, and 


three coloſſal ſtatues of Fo, his wife, and child. 


Behind theſe altars, in a dark receſs, was the 
ſacred tabernacle, dimly lighted by a ſolitary 
lamp, as if meant to inſpire religious horror.“ 


As the ſtrangers approached, the curtain, part of 


which had been drawn aſide, was cloſed, to ſhut: 
out the ſhrine from the curioſity of the profane. 
They immediately aſcended to the top of the 
chapel, to ſee the roof and broad projection co- 
vered with plates; which as well as the ſtatues, 
on the altars below, were faid to be of ſolid 
gold. No expence ſeemed, indeed, to have been 
ſpared in the conſtruction and decoration of this 
temple by the Emperor, who, in other reſpects, 
was not conſidered as profuſe. There were not 


fewer than eight hundred lamas attached to Poo- 


ta-la. The viſitors found many of them fitting 
croſs-legged in rows upon the chapel floor, 
finging in a low key from papers, on which 
were a few columns of neat writing in the 
Tartar language. Some were confecrated to the 
temple from their childhood. All were em- 
- ployed in the performance of the exterior cere- 
monies of religion, and contributed, no doubt, 


to its magnificence; but few of them were de- 


fcribed as having, either by the ſtrictneſs of 


their conduct, or the ſuperiority of their edu- 
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cation, acquired that influence over the multi- 
tude, which might be made ſubſervient to the 
maintenance of the peace and good order 'of 
ſociety ; thus . fulfilling the civil or temporal 
purpoſes of religious inſtitutions. It were in- 
deed not difficult to account for the coſtly de- 
votion of the Emperor towards Fo, on the ſup- 
poſition, which was eredited by ſome about 
him, that, from a contemplation of the great 
length and unparalleled proſperity of his reign, 
he had gradually brought himſelf to imagine, 
that his favourite deity had vouchſafed to be- 
come incarnate in his perſon. Enthuſiaſm, it 
is true, is often known to accompany the moſt 
ſhining talents. Whatever may be the ground 
for attributing to this great prince ſo whimſical 
a fancy, he has certainly diſplayed much vigour 
and capacity of mind, as well as perſonal acti- 
vity, and unremitted attention in the adminiſ- 
tration of his government: by which means he 
has not only kept together 1 ſeveral parts of 
a vaſt empire, but has reduced, beſides, to his 
ſubjection, a country extending forty degrees in 
Jongitude to the weſt, and nearly equal in fize, 
tho not in value or population, to what he had 
inherited. 1125 4 WS: 

It is with him no leſs a meaſure of pohey, 
than it is of gratification, to aſſemble his great 
vaſſals, the governors of his provinces, and 
commanders of his armies, occaſionally at his 
court, to receive the renewal of their allegi- 
ance, and to diſplay before them all the pomp 
of greatneſs, to which their own preſence, as 
well as that of embaſſies from foreign . princes, 
conſiderably contributes; to diſtribute new dig- 
nities and rewards among the former; and to 
leave upon their minds, in their return into 
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cheir reſpective departments, an impreſſion of his 
power repreſſive of their ambition, and of his 
munificence capable of ſecuring their attachment. 
The parade of troops on the firſt day's celebra- 
tion of the anniverſary, amounted, according to 
the computation of Captain Pariſh, nearlyto eighty 
thouſand men. The number of mandarines was 
about twelve thouſand. | | 

For a few days afterwards, a variety of en- 
tertainments was | exhibited in preſence of the 
Emperor, ſurrounded by his court. The ſpec- 
tators themſelves — an impoſing ſpectacle; 
but it wanted that peculiar brilliancy, that 
animating gaiety, e the aſſem- 
blages of both ſexes. To eyes accuſtomed to 
ſueh meetings, thoſe of men alone, have al- 
ways the appearance more of buſineſs than 
of pleaſure. Nor were there at Zhe-hol any 
ſports or tournaments, in which the courtiers 
and viſitors bore themſelves a part. No races 
or exerciſes on horſeback, as among Tartars 
might have been expected. The ſhews were 
entirely Chineſe. Individuals who excelled in 
any particular talent, men who, by natural agi- 
lity or ſtrength, and by dint of application, be- 
came capable of performing extraordinary feats, 
were collected together on the preſent occaſion. 
The perſevering diligence of ſome of the Chi- 


5 


neſe, had rendered them maſters in the art of 


balancing their bodies upon a wire, while walk- 
ing upon it; or a ladder, while paſſing through 
Its rungs; or ſeveral light materials tottering 
in the air; or of operating with their hands 
fo ſlightly, and diſtracting the attention of others 
ſo completely, as to deceive the ſenſe of fight. 


Al theſe exhibited in their turns; and ſerved 


to gratify even thoſe who had ſeen fimilar per- 
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formances before, on the reflexion of the diffi- 
culties ſurmounted in ſuch exertions. On this 
principle, the exerciſes which followed, of tumbl- 
ing and poſture-making, had alſo their admir- 
ers. No games were played in which the in- 
tereſt aroſe from the contention of the parties, 
except that of wreſtling, the moſt ancient per- 
haps of all; and in which each of the com- 
batants appeared to aim, notwithſtanding the em- 
barraſſment of long robes and clumſy boots, at 
raiſing his antagoniſt into the air, and after- 
wards laying him flat upon the ground. This 
aim was ſometimes accompliſhed by muſcular 
efforts dxterouſly applied. | 5 
Inhabitants. of the different diſtricts of the 
Emperor's wide domains appeared in ſeparate 
groups, and in the coſtume of their reſpective 
countries. Whatever was particular in their 
uſual exerciſes or habits, was here diſplayed. 
Several of them danced in a pleaſing manner, 
and with graceful attitudes. There was ſome 
ſinging, and a vaſt variety of muſical inſtru- 
ments. The muſicians affected moſtly ſlow and. 
plaintive airs, not unlike thoſe of the High- 
landers of Scotland; which they played in exact 
and meaſured time. To Mr. Huttner, a good 
judge of muſic, it appeared, that © their, gam-- 
«© mut was ſuch as Europeans would call im- 
<«« perfect, their keys being inconſiſtent; that 
« is, Wandering from flats to ſharps, and in- 
* yerſely; except when directed by a bell ſtruck 
e to ſound the proper notes.” Mr. Huttner far- 
ther obſerved, that the Chineſe, in playing 
“ on inſtruments, diſcovered no knowledge of 
«© ſemi-tones, nor did they ſeem to have any 
*© idea of counterpoint, or parts in . muſic. 
4 There was always one melody, however great 
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«the number of | performers; tho, in a few in- 


te ſtances, ſome of the inſtruments played in the 
«© lower octave, while the reſt continued in the 
c upper; and thus approached to harmony.“ 
To the muſicians ſucceeded ſeveral hundred per- 
ſons dreſſed in an uniform of olive- coloured tu- 
nics,, who ſung and danced in fancied ballets, 
repreſenting, by the help of lights in tranſpa- 
rent lanterns of - different hues, ſuch Chineſe. 
characters as conveyed great praiſe. of his Im- 
perial Majeſty. In the night, theſe ballets. 
would. have appeared more brilliant, from con- 
traſt; but no amuſement could be protracted 
to that time, as the Emperor, who riſes for the 
moſt part before the ſun, to the diſpatch: of the 
affairs of ſtate, and to his devotions, generally 
retires before it ſets. EY Oe, FP 

After the ballets, fire-works were played off; 
and even in the day-time had a ſtriking effect. 
Some of the contrivances were new to the Eng- 
liſh ſpeQators. Out of a. large box, among 


other - inſtances, lifted up to a conſiderable: height, 


and the. bottom falling out as if it were by ac- 
cident, came down a multitude of paper lan- 
terns, folded flat as they iſſued from the box, 


but unfolding themſelves from one another by. 


degrees. As each lantern aſſumed a regular 
form, a light was ſuddenly perceived of a beau- 


tifully coloured flame, burning brightly within. 


it; leaving doubtful, by what deluſion of the 
ſight. thoſe lanterns appeared, or by. what pro- 
perty of combuſtible materials they became thus 
lighted, without any communication from the 


outſide to produce the flame within. This de- 


volution and development were ſeveral times 


repcated, with a difference of figure every time, 
as well as of the colours, with which the Chi: 
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neſe ſeem to have the art of elothing fire at 
Pleaſure. . On each ſide of the large box was a 
correſpondence of ſmaller boxes, which opened 
in like manner, and let down a kind of net- 
work of fire, with diviſions of various forms 
which ſhone like burniſhed copper, and flaſhed 
like lightning with every impulſe of the wind. 
The whole ended with a voleano, or eruption 
of artificial fire, in- the grandeſt ſtyle. 

All thoſe entertainments were exhibited to 


advantage on the lawn before the Emperor's 


great tent, and in the open air. They were 
preferred, on this occaſion, to the more refined 
pleaſures of dramatic performances, however re- 
liſhed by the Chineſe; but which many of the 
Tartars, and other foreigners as well as the 
Engliſh, among the audience, could not under- 
ſtand. A ſelect party, including the Embaſſa- 
dor and principal gentlemen of his ſuite, was 
invited to the exhibition of a pantomime, in 
the playhouſe belonging to the ladies of the pa- 
lace, - which was fituated in the boundary be- 
tween their private pleaſure grounds, and the 
Emperor's great garden. It was a ſmall but 
Handſome building, ſeveral ſtories high. There 
were three open theatres, or ſtages, one above 
another. Oppoſite the loweft ſtage were deep 
boxes for the gueſts, and over them were re- 
tired and latticed galleries 'for the Iadies, who, 
without being ſeen, could diſcern what was 
paſſing upon either ſtage. They had not pro- 
bably any view into the boxes; for the Empe- 
for, being difpoſed to indulge their defire of 
feeing ſome perſon of the Embaſſy, one of the 
eunuchs conducted the youth already mentioned, 
out of the Embaſſador's box, upon a platform 
within the ladies? view. 8 
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Inſtead of human figures upon the ſtage, the 
actors aſſumed the forms of other animated be- 
ings, as well as of inanimated productions, of 
the land and ſea. They filled the three ſeveral 
ſtages, forming a kind of epitome of the world, 


and performing parts, which, by ſome, were 


conjectured to repreſent the marriage of ocean 
and the earth. This pantomime confiſted of ſe- 
veral acts; and the motions and evolutions of the 
actors laſted a great part of the afternoon. 
Between the acts, many of the ſpeRators went 
into the Embaſſador's box, to ſee. and converſe 
with him. Moſt of them were Tartars: few ori- 
ginal Chineſe being invited to Zhe-hol. 'There 
were likewiſe two Muſſulmen, chiefs of ſome 
hordes of Calmoucks, who, not long ſince, on 
occaſion of diſcontent or miſunderſtanding with 
the government of Ruſſia, migrated in great num- 
bers from the northern coaſt of the Caſpian Sea 
into Chineſe Tartary, and put themſelves under 
the Emperor's protection. He gave them a very 
favourable reception, and decorated theſe two 
leaders with buttons of dignity, and Peacocks' 
feathers to their caps. 

His Imperial Majeſty, who ſeemed, not only 
in every 1mportant meaſure that he purſued, — 
even in every ſtep of his ordinary conduct, 
be attentive to the impreſſion it was — 
produce on the minds of foreigners, as well as 
of his own ſubjects, took an opportunity of call- 
ing the Embaſſador to him, to fay, that © it was 
only on particular occaſions, like the preſent, 
<« that he aſſiſted at ſuch ſpectacles; the care 
«© of watching over the ſafety of his people, and 
, enafting laws for their welfare, neccſſarily 
*« demanding every moment of his time.” 
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His Imperial Majeſty had, however, in fact, 
put ſuch order in the inveſtigation of public af- 
fairs, and had made ſuch an excellent diſtribu- 
tion of his time, that he found leiſure to culti- 
vate ſome of the polite arts, without neglecting 
the concerns of his crown; he wrote even 
poems, which indicate taſte and fancy, with an 
attentive view of nature. They are leſs remark- 
able for invention, than for philoſophical ' and 
moral truths; and reſemble more the epics of 
Voltaire, than thoſe of Milton. He preſented a 
few ſtanzas to the Embaſſador for his Majeſty, 
together with ſome curious and precious gems, 
which he particularly valued, from having been 
eight centuries in his family; and gave them as 
an earneſt of perpetual friendſhip. He was alſo 
fond of painting and 'drawing, and kept the few 
miſſionaries employed, who were capable of cul- 
tivating thoſe arts. He was even nice in the 
formation of the Chineſe characters, for which, 
as for drawings, the pencil is always uſed. He 
approved of the Chineſe papers, ' thus copied 
by the Embaſſador's page; and judging that he 
could employ his pencil alfo to other purpoſes, 
he ſent to him for ſuch of his drawings as he 
had made from objects in China; of the cor- 
rectneſs of which, the Emperor could be a 
Judge. The youth, who was an indifferent 
draughtſman, was much embarraſſed by this re- 
queſt; but ſought for eaſy ſubjects, ſuch as the 
leaf and flower of the favourite nenuphar of the 
country, and the purſe which the Emperor had 
vouchſafed to give him. The idea pleaſed his 
Imperial Majeſty, who ſignified his ſatisfaction by 
other preſents to him. 
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After the feſtivities were over, the Tartar 
| pay began ſoon to prepare for their return 

ome. They were the chiefs of numerous clans 
dependent on them, and could bring large bo- 
dies of troops into the field. They were often 
called upon in time of war, and had their reſ- 
pective ſtations, rank, and duty, aſſigned to them 
under the grand banners of Tartary. Their lands, 
or fiefs, were properly hereditary by primoge- 
niture; but it was of late become neceſſary for 
the heir, on the death of his anceſtor, to re- 
ceive a ſort of inveſtiture from the Emperor, 
who ſeldom, and in very ſpecial caſes, refuſes 
it. Theſe Tartar princes uſually marry the 
daughters and nieces of the Imperial family, and 
hold a ſuperior rank at court in conſequence of 
this alliance. Their education is. uſually direct- 
ed to military purſuits, and their weapons, the 
bow and ſeimitar; but many of them are ac- 
2 with the hiſtory and geography of 

eir own country. They hold the Emperor 
in the greater veneration, as . confidering | him 
3 from Kublai-Khan, the conqueror of 
China in the thirteenth century. His deſcend- 
ants being in the fourteenth uin; expelled 
from the throne of that empire, fled into the 
country of the Man- choos in Eaſtern Tartary ; 
and from their inter-marriages with the natives, 
ſprung the Bog-doi Khans, who, in the laſt 
age, entered China, and formed the preſent dy- 
naſty; a dynaſty hitherto moſt fortunate. Its 
four firit reigns, the laſt not yet terminated in 
1793, have continued one hundred and forty- 
nine years; the longeſt perhaps of any four, in 
an . uninterrupted. ſucceſhon, that are remembecr- 
ed; except, indeed, thoſe of the laſt: four reign- 
ing princes of the ancient monarchy of France, 
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which continued one hundred and eighty-three 
years; tho the laſt ſovereign, and beſt likewiſe 
of his race, was cut off by an untimely death. 
But the four Chinefe reigns, tho over a people 
whoſe ſubje&tion was completed only in the 
courſe of them, and who are not yet perfectly 
reconciled} were not only long, but almoſt be- 
ond example, proſperous. The firſt indeed, tho 
egun in a minority, had all the vigour and ex- 
ertion of a new dynaſty; and thoſe which ſuc- 
ceeded, were equally: remarkable for wiſdom, 
firmneſs, and activity. The laſt is brilliant like- 
wiſe by its victories. That year, which in the 
Britiſh annals is juſtly termed the glorious 
1759, was glorious alſo to Chen-Lung. He com- 
pleted in that year, the conqueſt of the Eleuths, 
who poſſeſſed a great portion of what formerly 
was called Independent Tartary. 1 25 
The preſent boundaries of the dominions of 

the Emperor are acknowledged by the Ruſſian 
maps. Each of thoſe empires contains a ſur- 
face of about four millions of ſquare miles, or 
nearly one-eleventh.” part of the terrene globe, 
and equal to two-third parts of Europe. Theſe 
two great empires join at ſome of their extre- 
mities; and, together, form not much leſs than 
one fifth portion of the earth; but in the cal- 
culation of the Ruſſian territories is included 
that vaſt and inhoſpitable tract, bounding on the 
frozen ſea, and bearing a great proportion to the 
remaining habitable part of that empire. Where- 
as, all the Chineſe dominions are in ſituations 
fit and defirable for men. Moſt of them lie in 
the. happieſt part of the temperate zone, under 
fifty degrees of north latitude. A ſmall part 
only extends to the ſouthward within the tro; 
pics; the whole empire capable of, and much 
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of 1t aQually abounding in, the moſt uſeful 
productions, as well as rich in che arts of eivi- 
lized life. 1 | 
The Emperor divides - his time according to 
the ſeaſons; the winter in his Chineſe, the ſum- 
mer in his Tartar, territories Moukden is the 
capital of the ancient poſſeſſions of his family, 


which he has greatly embelliſhed and enlarged, 


and where he is ſuppoſed to have accumulated 
vaſt treaſures; as if he ftill diſtruſted the hold 
he has of China, where indeed, he is conſidered 
as a ſtranger. Throughout Aſia, men are not ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed by the places of their nativi- 
ty, as by the races from which they ſprung. 
Tho the Emperor Chen-Lung, be the fourth in 
deſcent from him who ſucceſsfully invaded Chi- 
na in the laſt age, and tho the laſt-three ſuc- 
ceeding generations were all born at Pekin, yet 
_- are univerſally regarded by their ſubjects, 
and they regarded indeed themſelves, as Tartars. 
Their principal miniſters, their confidential ſer- 
vants, the chiefs of their armies, moſt of their 
wives, concubines, domeſtics, and eunuchs, are 
of that race. Every male in China, of Tartar 
pms or deſcent, is allowed a ſtipend from his 
birth, and 1s regiſtered among the ſervants of the 
prince. Theſe form his body guards, to whom 
his perſonal ſafety is confided. Such a preter- 
ence of Tartars, apparently partial and impolitic, 
was decmed abſolutely neceflary in the com- 
mencement of the dynaſty, when the conqueſt 
of the country was not complete; and little re- 
liance was to be placed on the fidelity of thoſe 
who had been vanquiſhed. It became, however. 
the ſource of additional disafſection, which, in 
its turn, called for the coniinuance of the mea- 
ſure which produced it. No change in che 
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eircumſtances of the Tartar and Chineſe nations 
finee they became ſubject to one ſovereign, has 
contributed to their union, or to overcome the 
oppoſition approaching to antipathy, which muſt 
have previouſly ſubfiſted between a warlike peo- 
ple ever endeavouring to invade, and a civiliz- 


ed people always ſtruggling to exclude, their 


4 neighbours. It is ftill a common ſaying in the 
-provinces of China where thoſe invaders moft 


-abound, that no half a dozen natives are aflem- 


bled together for an hour, before they begin to 
clamour againſt the Tartars. The ſovereigns of 
the preſent dynafty have, hitherto, oſtenſibly con- 
formed to, rather than excluſively adopted, the 
Chineſe manners, laws, and language. It is, per- 
haps, ſcarcely to be expected that it will con- 
tinue long enough upon the throne to melt en- 
-tirely into Chineſe. The preſent dynaſty has 
already laſted almoſt- as long as the average of 
thoſe which preceded it; as each indeed, owed 
its origin to - talents and activity, taking advan- 
tage of favourable. eircumſtances, ſo it ſeldom 
ſurvived the weak ſtruggle of indolenee and in- 
capacity, againſt calamity or diſturbance. The 
principle of hereditary right, ſo long the ſup- 
port of other thrones; does not appear to have 
been ingrafted into the minds of the Chineſe, 
who ſcem to look to power only, which is a 
teſs ſtable tenure, as the foundation of authority ; 
but hitherto the Tartar princes of the preſent 
dynafty, have eontinued to maintain theirs with 
a ſteady and ſtrict hand; and the defire of per- 
petuating the ftability and uniformity of their 
government, has directed them to the choice of 
their ſucceſſors, with a view to effectuate this 
purpoſe with the greater certainty. The preſent 
Emperor determined ſome time fince upon a 
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meaſure, which might not be attended with a 
fimilar conſequence in other countries; that of 
reſigning his crown at a period, which, though 
at that time diſtant, his ' vigorous conſtitution 
rendered it probable he ſhould ſurvive; thus en- 
abling him to place beyond riſk; the acceſſion 
of him whom he might appoint to be his heir; 
and whom, whether his ſon by nature or adop- 
tion, the ſentiments of filial piety, which in 
China, are not to be ſhaken even by a throne, 
as well as thoſe of gratitude and affection, would 
engage to follow the example and advice of his 
predeceſſor. And it is likely that Chen-Lung 
will have had the gratification of enjoying in 
another, the dignity and power he has commu- 
nicated to him, without being himſelf deprived 
of either. $7 12 0) 5 | 
Of the ſeveral: ſons of the Emperor, only four 
are now ahve, the eighth, the eleventh, the fif- 
teenth, and ſeventeenth. The eleventh being Go- 
vernor of Pekin, continued there during his fa- 
ther's abſence. The others were at Zhe-hol; of 
theſe, the two youngeſt were underſtood! to be 
the moſt prodelfiig: They were likewiſe cour- 
teous in their manners, fond of acquiring inform- 
ation about other countries, and curious in ex- 
amining the inventions and improvements 1mport- 
ed from thence. © © | 
The Emperor's great age no longer permitting 
him' to follow the great chace of wild beaſts in 
the foreſts of Tartary, as he had been accuſtom- 
ed to do after the celebration of his birth-day, 
he determined on his ſpeedy return to Pekin, 
and it was fettled that the Embaſſador ſhould 
precede him thither. 2 
Before his Excellency's departure from Zhe- 
hol, he received an anſwer, through the Legate, 
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from Ho-choong-taung, to the letter he had ſent 
fome time before, announcing to him, that the 
Hindoſtan ſhould be permitted to ſell goods and 


purchaſe produce at Chu-ſan, under the auſpi- 


ces of the principal mandarines, who ſhould 
guard againſt any frauds that might be attempted 
by the natives; and moreover, that as ſhe had 
eome out laden in great meaſure with preſents for 
the Emperor, the ſhould be ſubject to no duties 
on her return, which was a boon that had not 
been requeſted; but that it was inconvenient to 
ſuffer Captain Mackintoſh to go at this time to 
Join his ſhip, the bufineſs of which muſt conti- 
nue to be done by the Pg to whom ſhe was 
then entruſted. 

This anſwer was more favourable than was 
expected from the channel through which it 
came, except as to the latter clauſe, which was 
owing probably to the remonſtrances of the Thi- 
bet General, in conſequence of that ſubject hav- 
ing been mentioned when he happened to be 
preſent. The virulence of his oppofition to the 
Engliſh nation, did not feem abated; and no- 
thing was, perhaps, more defirable for its in- 
tereſt in China, that that he ſhould neither be 
continued in the councils of the Emperor, or be 
ſent back to the vice- royalty of Canton, where 
he might oppreſs the factory there, or miſrepre- 
ſent their conduct and diſpoſition in his diſ- 


| ee to the government. 


Captain Pariſh aſcertained the ide of Zhe- 


hol, to. be 41 degrees 58 minutes north. Du- 
ring the ſhort ſtay of the Embaſſy there, the wea- 
ther was. remarkably dry, and the ſky ſerene and 


clear. 
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Plants collacted in the Journey between Pekin and 
n in Tartary. .}. 4 


Sedum. 

Dianthus. 

Tribulus EA? KA Lin 
næi. 

Caſſia procumbens, Of- 
beck and Thunberg, 
non Linnæi. 

Sophora japonica. 


Polygonum lapathifoli- 


um Linnz1. 
Polygonum fagopyrum 


Lin. 


another ſpecies. 

Berberis. 

Convallaria multiflora, 
Lin. 

verticillata, Lin. 

Aſparagus. 

Craſſula ſpinoſa, Lin. 

another ſpecies. 


Sambucus nigra, Lin- 


næi. 
Sambucus umbellata. 
Bupleurum. 


Swertia rotata, Linnæi. 


Ulmus. 

Chænopodium, three 
ſpecies. 

Aſclepias Sibirica, Lin. 

Vitis heterophylla, 
Thunberg. 

Euonymus. 

Rhamnus, four ſpecies. 

Caphcum. 


Solanum nigrum, Lin- 


N21. 


Phyſalis alkekengi, Lin- 


nei. 


Hyoſcyamus niger, Lin. 


Campanula, two rp 


cies. 

Convolvulus, two Tpe- 
cies. 

Lyſimachia. 

Echium. 

Ciſtus. 

Sanguisorba officinalis, 
Linnæi. 

Rubia cordata, 'Thun- 
berg. 

Scabioſa leucantha, Lin- 
næi. | 

Scabioſa leucantha, ano- 

ther ſpecies. 

Ariſtida. 

Arundo. 

Avena. 

Briza cragroſtis, Lin. 


Poa. 


Panicum erus corvi, Lin- 
næi. 

glaucum, L. 

— italicum, L. 

| viride, L. 

ciliare. Retz. 


obs. 


another ſpecies. 
Saccharum. 


* 
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Cyperus iria, Linnæi. 
—— another ſpecies. 
Moræa chinenſis, Lin- 

næi. 


Ixia chinenſis, Linnzi. 


Valeriana. 

Amethyſtea ene 
Linnæ i. 

Veronica, two ſpecies. 


Syringa Tau Lin- 


nei. 


"og 
Salix. a | 
; Pinus; 5 


Nicotiana. 
Allium. 


Morus. 
Fraxinus. 
Aſter. 


Pæonia. 
Matricaria. 
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RETURN TO PEKIN. OBSERVATIONS AND OCCUR=" 
RENCES THERE, AND AT'YUEN-MIN-YUEN. 


A VAST allemblage of ſtrangers could not con- 
tinue long at Zhe-hol without inconvenience. The 


principal of thoſe who attended there on the occaſi- 
on of the anniverſary of the Emperor's birth, de- 
arted from thence, in different directions, at the 
ame time with the Britiſh Embaſſador, on the 
twenty-firſt of September. Amongſt thoſe whoſe 
route lay, like his, to the ſouthward, were the de- 
legates . Pegu, and other kingdoms bordering 
upon ſome of the Chineſe provinces. Very differ- 
ent motives from thoſe which occaſioned the preſent 
Embaſſy, induced the ſovereigns of thoſe ſtates to 
ſend perſons frequently to repreſent them at the 
court of Pekin. Their dominions were not only 


vaſtly inferior to China in extent and population, 


but from a weak and unſteady government, and the 
frequency of inteſtine diviſions, were little able to 
cope with that great empire; nor could they rely, 
for their ſupport, upon the aſſiſtance of other prin- 
ces, actuated by the jealouſy of maintaining the 
balance of Aſiatic power. It was, therefore, be- 


* 


come generally a maxim of political prudence with 


them, to acknowledge a ſort of vaſſalage to China, 
by ſending tribute, and paying homage, to the Em- 
peror, in order to avoid a more direct interference; 
and the danger, if they reſiſted, of entire ſubjuga- 
tion in a conteſt ſo unequal. Thoſe delegates were 
placed under the condu of ſome inferior manda- 
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rines; and a moderate yet decent ſtipend was allow- 
ed for their maintenance during their ſtay in the 
country. But the mandarines, truſting to the difh- 
cultics that a ſtranger always experiences, in con- 
veying a complaint, and the hazard of attempting 
it, gave way to the contempt which they felt for 
thoſe foreigners, and often treated them with indig- 
nity. Thoſe mandarines alſo, receiving themſelves 
very ſmall ſalaries from government, felt little ſeru- 
ple in taking advanigge of ſo favourable an opportu- 
nity to derive emol ment from defrauding the per- 
ſons under their care, of a conſiderable ſhare of 
their allowance. Lrckily in ſuch cireumſtances, 
thoſe men had been habituated to the hardſhips of a 
military life; and ihcir minds were not ſo refined as 
to fee] humiliation very poignantly ; and their 
chief mortification, perhaps, aroſe from the ſupe- 
rior treatment of the Englih Embaſſy. . 
The ſame parade, as formerly, continued to at- 
tend it. As it was no longer encumbered with the 
preſents carried to Zhe-hol, and left there, the de- 
termination was taken of travelling faſter than be- 
fore, but ſtill of ſtopping at ſome of the Emperor's 
Palaces, where all t ings were made ready for the 
reception of the Embaſſador and his retinue. The 
highways which were naw repaired, facilitated their 
progreſs. One indeed was reſerved for the uſe of 
the Emperor alone. This was rendered perfectly 
level, dry, and ſmooth. Ciſterns were contrived 
on the ſides of the Imperial road, to hold water for 
ſprinkling it occaſionally, in order to keep down the 
duft Parallel to che Emperor's, was another road, 
not quite 1o broad, nor fwept continually with ſo 
much care, but perfectly commodious and fafe. 
This was intended for the attendants of his Impcrial 
Majeſty; and upon this, the Britiſh Embaſſy was 
allowed to paſs. All other travellers were excluded 


— 
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from thefe two privileged roads, and obliged to en- 
deavour to make out a path wherever they were able. 
Short as was the interval which elapſed fince the 
Embaſſy had gone along this route to Zhe-hol, the 
change in the temperature already was conſiderable; 
and a greater degree of cold experienced, than in a 
fimilar latitude at the ſame ſeaſon in Europe. It 
affected, indeed, the human frame with a keen- 
neſs ſeldom felt in England. 


When the gentlemen of the Embaſſy arrived at 


Koo-pe-koo, near which they had already viſited 
and examined the great wall, infatiate curioſity ex- 
cited ſome of them to inſpe& once more that ancient 
bulwark. Here they had a freſh inſtance of the ex- 
treme jealouſy of the government, or of the perſons 
commanding under it. The breach through which 
thoſe travellers had before paſſed to mount the wall, 
was, during their abſence, ſtopped up with ſtone and 
rubbiſh, ſo as to prevent their je” Ah The Tar- 
tar and Chineſe attendants ſeemed, indeed, in all 
caſes, to be embarraſſed between the fear of offend- 
ing gueſts they were ordered to reſpect, if they 
ſhould attempt to put any actual conſtraint upon 
their actions, and the dread of being reſponſible for 
ſuffering ſtrangers to have too near an inſight of the 
country. The policy of theſe perſons confiſted 
chiefly in diverting the ſtrangers from curious ob- 
jects of purſuit, by indirect methods, and by throw- 
ing obſtructions, apparently accidental, in their 
way; and the gentlemen of the Embaſly, from pru- 
dence partly, and partly from confideration towards 
their e fg deſiſted frequently from excurſions 
and inquiries perfectly harmleſs in themſelves. 

In the beginning of this journey, one of the 
Embaſlador's guards died of a ſurfeit, as was ſup- 
poſed, of fruit. His death happened in one of the 
Emperor's palaces; but fuch 1s the extraordinary 
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| delicacy. of the people in every thing relating to 
their dread ſovereign, that it was contrary to rule to 
have allowed any perſon: to breathe his laſt within 
the Imperial precincts. The conductors, there- 
fore, of the Embaſſador, directed the corpſe of 
this European to be carried from thence in a palan- 
quin, as if ſtill alive; and his death was announced 
at ſome diſtance upon the road. ., +: 
Another perſon belonging to one of the Embaſſa- 
dor's ſuite, labouring under a dyſentery, ſtopped at 
a Chineſe inn, and was induced to conſult a phy- 
Acian of the place, who, to the doctrine of the 
pulſe, added a diſcourſe upon the different tempera- 
ments of the human frame, and unluckily attribut- 
ing his patient's ſuffering to the predominance of 
cold humours, preſcribed for him ſtrong doſes of 
pepper, cardamoms, and ginger, taken in hot ſhow- 
choo or diſtilled ſpirit; a medicine which ſo exaſ- 
erated all the ſymptoms of his diſorder, that he 
had much difficulty to eſcape alive to Pekin. 
I) be return of the Embaſſador and his ſuite to 
that capital, was a joyful event to ſuch of the anci- 
ent companions of the voyage. as he had left there 
behind him. They had lived, 1n that interval, a 
retired and ſecluded life. Many, indeed, of the 
miſſionaries were nearly as deſirous of their ſociety, 
as exiles uſually are to ſee their countrymen in a 
foreign land; and accordingly, in the beginning, 
ſome of the fathers called upon the Engliſh every 
day; but this very N contributed, perhaps, 
to arouſe the extreme jealouſy of the Chineſe againſt 
poth. The long reſidence of the former did not 
exempt them from the general miſtruſt entertained 
of foreigners; and nothing eould be more dangerous 
or extravagant, than the deſigns attributed to the lat- 
ter, particularly in letters from Canton and Macao. 
1: was quickly determined by the officers of govern- 
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ment at Pekin, that as little opportunity as poſhble 
ſhould be afforded by any communication between 
the old and new Europeans there. Under ſome futile 
pretence of preventing the ſervants attending upon the 
former from purloining any of the Embaſſador's ef- 
fects left in his hetel during his abſence, that miſh- 
onary alone was permitted to continue going there, 
who had been appointed to inquire into the wants of 
the perſons remaining behind his Excellency, and 
to tranſact any neceſſary buſineſs for them. Their 
foreign dreſs alſo attracted an intruſive mob. about 
them whenever they ventured into the city. They 
had no mandarines of rank, to procure reſpect. for 
them as they went along; nor had they the benefit 
of Chineſe interpreters, with them, to explain any 
thing they heard or ſaw. The boundaries of their 
hotel were, however, ſo extenſive as to admit of ex- 
erciſe within its bounds, -and to prevent them from 
ſuffering under the feelings of perſonal conſtraint. 
Several of them alfo went frequently to Yuen-min- 
yuen, where the arrangement of the machines, and 
others of the principal preſents, required their ſu- 
perintendance. Doctor Scot, who had been left to 
take care of ſeveral of the guard and ſervants that 
were 11], was particularly attentive to his patients. 
Another circumſtance afforded him alſo ſome occu- 
pation. In China, as elſewhere, not only the wants 
of man are what excite his ingenuity to ſupply 
them, but his inventions ſeldom outſtep the abſolute 
occaſion he feels for them. The interior covering, 
as well as exterior dreſs of the Chineſe, is generally 
of a dark colour, not requiring to be preſerved or 
renewed by frequent — and confiſts ſome- 
times of materials that do not admit of ſuch an ope- 
ration. White garments of any kind are worn 
only for mourning. Theſe cannot be too much 

ſoiled for che etiquette, which excludes every aps 
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pearance of perſonal care or ornament from thoſe 
who are ſuppoſed to be overwhelmed with grief. 
The cloſe dreſs of Europeans requires, for health, 
as well as cleanlineſs, to be often changed; but the 
| looſe manner in which the people of Aſia wear their 
clothes, tho it requires frequently a greater quantity 
of them to guard againſt the inclemency of the wea+ 
ther, permits them to be worn a longer time with- 
out inconvenience. Their tables, which the varniſh 

always laid upon them prevents from imbibing 
moiſture, or being injured by duſt, are not covered 
with cloths. They ſpread no ſheets upon their beds. 
They have not adopted the uſe of linen; and white 
cotton 1s applied by moſt of them to a very few pur- 
poſes only. The coarſe cloth generally uſed by 
them will admit of being ſteeped in alkaline ley; 
for the purpoſe of being waſhed, or freed from 95 
impurities which ſtuek to it while worn. The al- 
kali employed for this purpoſe, is a white foſſil ſub- 
ſtance found in plenty about Pekin; nor do they in 
moſt caſes require any other, except indeed for 
cleanſing the ſkin, in regard to which the Chineſe 
are not without abundance of coſmetics. For fine 
Jinen, however, this alkali of the Chineſe is too 
acrid, and ſpecdily deſtroys its texture. To correct 
this ill quality, Doctor Scot turned artiſt, and hav- 
ing procured a ſufficient proportion of oil, ſoon 
made with it and the alkali, very good ſoap, for the 
_ conſumption of his companions and himſelf. 

It is likely that the general uſe of linen, to which 
Europe is ſuppoſed to be indebted for its preſent 
exemption from leprous affections, will be adopted 
by the Chineſe, in the courſe of their increaſed 
commerce and connexions with Europeans. Leprous 
diſorders are thoſe alone for which any hoſpitals are 
regularly erected in China, on the principle of their 
being too infectious, to admit of perſons afflicted 
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with them having any communication with the reſt 
ſociet :: bis 0 | . e 
Ihe article of ſoap will, probably, ſoon follow 
that of linen, as a neceſſary appendage. The in- 
gredients for making it, and moſt other articles de- 
manded for the uſe of the Engliſh Embaſly, were 
furniſhed at the expence of the Chineſe government. 
It was, however, neceſſary to. be very particular in 
explaining the uſe and occaſion of them to the man- 
darines. The requeſt made to them, tho never, in 
words, refuſed, was not always complied with, in 
fact. Sometimes alſo, an alarm was taken by them, 
as if ſome improper purpoſes were intended to be 
effected by what was called for. One of the painters 
of the Embaſly once wiſhed to have an eaſel or ſtand 
for the framed canvas, on which he meant to draw 
the portrait of a miſhonary. The mandarines, not 
comprehending the nature of an eaſel, ſimple as it 
ſeemed, and probably apprehending that it might 
be ſome part of a mathematical apparatus, for the 
purpoſe of making military plans or meaſurements, 
or for taking ſketches of the fortifications or ram- 
parts of the capital, could not be perſuaded to give 
directions for making ſuch an inſtrument. Some 
individuals of the Embaſſy wiſhed to procure what 
they wanted at their own expence; but they were 
narrowly watched, tKe prices of the articles return- 
ed to them; and corporal puniſhment inflicted on 
thoſe who ſold them. Hoſpitality to ſtrangers, de- 
manding that they ſhould be freed from all charges, 
was indeed the oſtenſible ground for this ſeverity ; 
tho it appeared not to be altogether unconnected wich 
a ſyſtem of precautions dictated by jealouſy. 
To this political and prejudiced jealouſy, was 
added, tho very innocently on the part of choſe who 
gave riſe to it, a jealouſy and alarm of another kind. 
In one of the courts of the Embaſſador's hotel, 
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were rocks artificially heaped up in the Chineſe 
taſte, by way of decoration, and which ſerved, tho 


not intended for ſuch uſe, as ſteps to the top of the 
wall ſurrounding the whole incloſure: From thence 
could ſometimes, be perceived, the female inhabi- 


tants of the neighbouring houſes. | It was ſaid, that 


in this manner a few perſons belonging to the Em- 
baſſy happened, in the vaeancy of employment, du- 

ring his Excellency's abſence, but without being 
impelled by any motive of improper curioſity, to 
walk upon the walls of the hotel. This accidental 
occurrence was conſidered as unbecoming, and gave 
offence to the neighbourhood; but the practice, 
upon repreſentation, was immediately diſcontinued. 
At this period a confuſed account arrived at Pekin, 
of the temporary conteſt about the ceremony of re- 
ception, which at Zhe-hol was ſo quickly ſettled. 
Some politicians inferred from thence, beſide conſi- 
dering the Embaſſador's viſit at an end, that he 
would not be allowed to return to the capital ; but 
like the delegates who left Tartary at the ſame time, 
would be obliged to continue his route without paſ- 
ſing through it. The arrival of his Excellency at 
Pekin put an end to theſe conjetures. ett 
His entrance into it was attended with the uſual 
honours; and he received the cuſtomary viſits from 


the principal mandarines, ſeveral of whom were in 


waiting for him at his hotel. Yet he was aware of 
the propriety of fixing a limit to his Embaſſy. The 
permanent reſidence of a miniſter in China, from a 
foreign court, was yet utterly unknown in that 
country. The maxim of confidering foreign em- 
baſſadors as gueſts, whoſe charges it was becoming 
to defray at the public charge, while they continued 
in the country, led naturally to the rule of putting, 
quickly, a period to their ſtay. The extraordinary 
degree of expence, which the ſplendid treatment 
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given to the Engliſh, occaſioned to the Emperor, 
was an additional argument againſt the prolongation 
of the viſit, as it would have been an abuſe of the 
hoſpitality with which they were received. It 
would have offended too much the pride and preju- 
diccs of the Chineſe nation, to have preſſed, ab- 
ruptly, a propoſal in this firſt diplomatic miſſion, 

for giving up its ancient notions in regard to public 
viſitors, and for ſuffering them to bear their own 
expences, while yet within the dominions of China. 
His Excellency was determined, therefore, to deſire 
leave to depart, afier the great feſtival, in the be- 
ginning of the Chineſe year, in February. During 
that interval, whatever BD could reaſonably hope to 
obtain, or ought to apply for, might be accompliſh- 
ed; and an amicable and frequent intercourſe might 
gradually be eſtabliſhed for the mu tual convenience 
of both nations. 

His Excellency underſtood, indeed, that ſome 
propoſal for his departure would be ſoon expected; 
and that at Yuen-min-yuen, the perſons left there 
to adjuſt the nice machines, brought out as preſents, 
were urged to finiſh their work, left they ſhould be 
left incomplete. Dr. Dinwiddie continued almoſt, 
conſtantly there, to dire& the workmen in putting 
together the various complicated parts of the Plane- 
tarium.. Mr. Barrow went and reſided occaſionally 
at the ſame place to ſuperintend the arrangement of 
all the other preſents. He had frequently che op- 
portunity of obſerving there the ingenuity and dex- 
terity of the Chineſe workmen. Two of them took 
down the two magnificent glaſs luſtres ſent as pre- 
ſents to the Emperor, in order to place them in a 
more advantageous pofition. They ſeparated them 
piece by piece, and put them again together in a 
ſhort time without difficulty or miſtake, the whole 
conſiſting of many thouſand minute pieces, cho they 
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had never ſeen any thing of the kind before. Ano. 
ther Chineſe cut a narrow ſlip from the edge of a 
curved plate of glaſs, in order to ſupply the place of 
one belonging to the dome of the Planetarium, 
which had been broken in-the carriage. The En- 
gliſh mechanics belonging to the Embaſſy had in 
vain attempted to cut the, glaſs according to this 
curve line, with the aſſiſtance of a diamond. The 
native workman did not ſhew his method; but it 
was ſaid that he ſucceeded, by firſt drawing the point 
of a heated iron acroſs the ſurface to be divided. 

The invention of this artiſt, . in the preſent in- 
ſtance, was the more fingular, as there is no manu- 
facture. of glaſs in the empire, except at Canton, 
where, inſtead of fuſing the rough ingredients of 
flint, or ſand and barilla, and converting. them by 
the proper. proceſs into glaſs, the manufacturer is 
ſatisfied with only melting the broken pieces col- 
lected of that material, and forming it into new 
ſhapes, according to the uſes to which it might be 
deſtined. The Chineſe appear indeed to have ſtrong 
claims to the credit of having been indebted only to 
themſelves for the invention of the tools, e 
in the primary and neceſſary arts of life. The 
learned and attentive traveller will have obſerved, in 
relation to common tools, ſuch as, for example, the 
plane and anvil, that whether in India or in Europe, 
in ancient or modern times, they are found to have 
been fabricated in the! ſame preciſe form, ſcarcely 
ever differing, except perhaps in the roughneſs of 
the materials, or of .the make, and all denoting a 
common origin, being almoſt a ſervile imitation 
of cach other. In -China alone, thoſe tools have 
ſomething peculiar in their conſtruction, ſome dif- 
ference, often indeed flight; but always clearly in- 
dicating that, whether better or worſe fitted ſor the 
fame purpoſes, than thoſe in uſe in other countries, 
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the one did not ſerve as a model for the.etfier. Thus, 
for example, the upper ſurface of the anvil, elſe· 
where flat and ſomewhat inclined, is among the Chi ; 
neſe ſwelled into a convex form. . 
In the forges near Pekin, on the road to Zhe-hol, 
where this particularity was obſerved, another alſo 
attracted the attention of the traveller. The bel- 
lows: uſed by the common ſmiths of Europe are 
vertical. The blaſt is impelled, partly by the 
weight of the machine, rendered heavy for that 
purpoſe; but it is opened or raiſed by muſeular 
exertion overcoming the gravity uſeful in the for- 
mer inſtance; and, during that operation, the blaſt 
is diſcontinued. But the Chineſe bellows are hori- 
zontal. The workman is not aided at any one time 
by the weight of the machine, but he is not bur» 
dened with it at another. It is an advantage that 
the labour ſhould thus be equable and never exceſ- 
five. The bellows are made in the form of a box, 
of which a moveable door is fo cloſely fitted, as 
when drawn back to create a vacuuny in the box, 
into which, in conſequence, the air ruſhing with 
impetuoſity, through an opening guarded by a 
valve, produces a blaſt through an oppoſite aper- 
ture. The ſame is continued when the door is 
puſhed forward to the oppoſite extremity of the box, 
the ſpace within it being diminiſhed, and the air 
compreſſed, a part of it is forced out through the 
fame aperture. When inftead of a moveable door, 
a piſton is placed within it, the air is compreſſed 
between the piſton and both extremities of the box 
alternately, and forced out upon the ſame prineiple 
in both operations. This double or perpetual 'bel- 
lows, is worked with equal eaſe, and with gou- 
ble the effect of the common or fingle bellows.” A 
model of the Chineſe bellows, not eafily intelligi- 


* * deſcription, has been brought to England, 
.and will be ſubmitted to the curious. 

The common plane of the Chineſe carpenter is, 

Aike che anvil, diſtinguiſhed by ſome minute parti- 
culars which characterize it to be original. It dif- 
fers not only in the way of fixing the chiſel in it, 
but in the manner in which. it is uſed. The ends 
of the frame itſelf ſerve, elſewhere, for handles by 
which the tool is held, and applied to the wood of 
which the ſurface i is to be made ſmooth; but to the 
Chineſe plane are fixed particular handles acroſs 
the frame, by which the ſame aft is effected 
perhaps with greater caſe. 

The hiſtories of the firſt remote ages of Chineſe 
tranſactions, attribute the moſt uſeful i inventions 1n 
_Jociety to the firſt or oldeſt monarchs of the coun- 
ry. It is much more probable that they were the 
gradual reſult of the efforts of ſeveral obſcure indi- 
viduals, who felt, in the courſe of their own la- 
bours, and endeavoured to ſupply, the want of ſuch 
mechanical aſſiſtance; and that ſubſequent hiſtori- 
ans, not able to trace che real inventors, ſubſtituted 
rhe names of che encouragers or promoters of thoſe 
arts. There is, however, reaſon to believe that not 
only the inventions of firſt neceſſity, but thoſe of 
decoration and refinement, were known among the 
Chineſe in remote antiquity.” The annals of the 
empire bear teſtimony to the fact, and it is confirm- 
ed by a conſideration of the natural progreſs of 
| thoſe inventions, and of the ſtate of Chineſe artiſts 
at this time. In the firſt diſcovery and eſtabliſh- 
ment of an art, it is practiſed aukwardly, even with 
the help of tools; and this ſtate is fuppoſed to be 
long ſtationary, until at length it advances to its 
ſecond period, when it becomes improved, and the 
artiſt is enabled to avail himſelf to the utmoſt of 
every tool and machine that can aſſiſt him. Thc 
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gunpowder, and of printing, ſhould be diſcoverec 
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liſt period of perfection is that in which the artiſt 


is become ſo dextrous, as to complete his work with 
few, or aukward tools, and with little or no aſſiſt- 


ance. And ſuch is the character of the Chineſe 
potter, weaver, worker in the precious metals, and in 
ivory, and of moſt others in the ſeveral trades com- 
monly practiſed in the country. And ſuch attain- 
ment is, no doubt, the utmoſt effort of the art, and 
the ſtrongeſt teſt of a very ancient poſſeſſion of it. 
It is not furpriſing that the method of makin 
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to the Chineſe long before they were known by Eu- 
ropeans. With regard to the firſt, in whatever 
country nature creates nitre (one of the chief in- 
gredients for making gunpowder,) in the greateſt 
plenty, there its deflagrating quality is moſt likely 
to be firſt obſerved; and a few experiments founded 
on that obſervation, will lead to the compoſition 


that produces ſuch ſudden and violent effects. Ni- 


tre is the natural and daily produce of China 
and India, and there, accordingly, the knowledge 
of gunpowder ſeems to be coeval with that of the 
moſt diſtant hiſtoric events. Among the Chineſe, it 


has been applied at all times to uſeful purpoſes, 
ſuch as blaſting rocks, and removing great obſtruc- 


tions, and to thoſe of amuſement, in making a vaſt 


variety of fire works. It was alſo uſed as a defence, 
by undermining the probable paſſage of the enemy, 


and blowing him up. But its force had not been 


directed through ſtrong metallic tubes, as it was by 


Europeans ſoon after they had diſcovered it. Vet 
this invention did not prove ſo decifive for thoſe 
who availed themſelves of it, as to mark diſtinctly 
in hiſtory, the preciſe period when its practice 


| firſt took place. And tho, in imitation of Eu- 


rope, it has been introduced into the armies of the 
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Eaſt, other modes of warfare are ſometimes ſtill 
preferred to it. ies ug © > ach 8 
In relation to the fecond method, or that of 
printing, important as are its effects in Europe, it 
is obvious that as its object is only to multiply copies 
of the ſame writing, it could be ſought for only in 
that ſociety which produces many readers. The 
number af ſuch would no doubt be increaſed where- 
ever it were introduced; but where that number is 
become very confiderable, from other cauſes tend- 
ing to increaſe the civilized and lettered elaſſes of 
ſociety, the various attempts to ſupply their : taſte, 
would naturally lead to ſo imple an invention as the 
Chineſe art of printing. It conſiſts in nothing more 
than in cutting, in relief, the forms of the written 
characters on ſome compact wood, daubing after- 
wards thoſe characters with a black glutinous ſub- 
ftance, and preſſing upon them different ſheets of 
paper (itſelf a previous and ingenious invention), 
each ſheet thus taking an impreſſion of the characters 
upon which it had been laid. The art of engraving, 
for the gratification of the rich and powerful, had 
been carried to ſuch perfection among many nations 
of antiquity, that the invention of printing, as here 
deſcribed, and coming ſo near to mere engraving, 
was likely ſoon to follow whenever the. number of 
readers fhould be ſo great as to inſure reward do 
the inventor. The ſtate of ſociety in China, from 
the moſt early ages, rendered that number prodigi- 
ous. Unlike to the reſt of the world, where valour 
and military talents, occaſionally united with natu- 
ral eloquence, were originally the foundation of all 
wealth and greatneſs, while literature was little 
more than an amuſement; the ſtudy of the written 
morals, hiſtory, and policy, of China, was the 
only road, not merely to power and honour, but to 
every individual employment in the ſtate. The 
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neceſſity, therefore, for ſuch a multiplicity of ca- 
pies for all perſons in the middling as well as upper 
claſſes of life in the moſt populous of all em- 
pires, was the early and natural parent of the print- 
ing art, as it is ſtill practiſed among them. 
_ The paper uſed by the Chineſe for their publica- 
tions, is too thin and weak to receive diſtinct im- 
preſſions on both ſides. The engraved board on 
which the paper is laid to take the impreſſion on one 
fide, generally contains the characters for two pages. 
The paper when printed off, is doubled together, 
the blank ſides touching each other, The fold 
forms the outer edge, which thus is double, while 
all the ſingle edges, contrary to the mode of Euro- 
pean bookbinders, are ſtitched together and bound 
into a volume. After the edition is worked off, the 
plates or boards are collected together, and it is 
generally mentioned in the preface, where they are 
depoſited, in cafe a ſecond edition ſhould be called 
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It has ſometimes been thought in Europe, that 
moveable types were a preferable invention to that 
of the Chineſe; but they ſeldom can be applicable 
to the impreſſion of writings in a language conſiſt- 
ing, like theirs, of a 'vaſt variety of charaQers, if 
each character be confidered as a letter in an alpha- 
bet. The compoſitor in a printing-office eaſily diſ- 
tributes the four-and-twenty letters of an alphabetic 
language. He at once perceives where each is to 
be found. He diſtinguiſhes them at a glance. His 
bands even acquire the habit of- reaching rapidly, 
without looking for them, as the fingers learn to 
touch the keys of a harpſichord without turning the 
eyes towards them. Were there many thouſands of 
ſuch keys, it is obvious that no ſuch habit could be 
acquired, nor could the keys be within reach. The 
practice were equally impoſſible, in printing with 
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eighty thouſand moveable types, for that number of 
diffeient characters of which the Chineſe tongue 
conſiſts. It has not, indeed, occurred to the artiſts 
of China to form moveable and ſeparate types, for 
each of the minute ſtrokes, or elements, of which 
ſuch characters are compoſed, as has been attempt- 
ed ſome years ſince in Germany. It is poſſible that 
ſuch a practice might be found to anſwer, notwith- 
ſtanding the difficulty which muſt ariſe from the mi- 
-nuteneſs of the type neceſſary for each particular 
ſtroke; a difficulty which, when all the types are 
not neceſſarily of fo ſmall a ſize, has been overcome 
by a very ingenious and learned gentleman, in 
printing the Perſian language in Bengal; and the 
further difficulty, of uniting, in the impreſſion, the 
ſeveral ſtrokes, marked by ſeparate types, of a Chi- 
neſe character, which does not exiſt in printed 
European languages, where the letters of the fame 
word ſeldom touch each other. L | 

The Chineſe are ſatisfied, whenever the ſame 
characters very frequently occur, as in the public 
kalendars and gazettes, to uſe types for ſuch, cut 
apart, and 'occahttonally inſerted within the frames 
N they are wanted. 

Gazettes are frequently publiſhed i in Pekin 1 
the authority of government. The various appoint- 
ments throughout the empire, the favours granted 
by the Emperor, all his public acts, his remiſſion of 
taxes to diſtricts ſuffering by dearth or other general 
calamity, his recompence of extraordinary ſervices, 
the embaſſies ſent, and the tribute paid, to bim, 


form a conſiderable part of the public news. The 
domeſtic details of his houſehold, or of his private 


life, are ſeldom, if ever, mentioned. Singular 
events, inſtances of longevity, fometiines the pu- 
niſhments of offences committed by mandarines, 
are there recorded. Even ſome inſtances of tbe 
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adultery of women, which is a puniſhable, tho not 
A capital, offence, are occaſionally publiſhed, per- 
baps, by way of deterring others from the com- 
miſſion of the like enormities. While China was 
at war, its victories, as well as the ſuppreſſion of 
rebellions, were announced. In all other caſes 
the world, in point of intelligence, is confined to 
China. 0 | | | 
Heſide the claſhe works of the Chineſe, of which 
the multiplication by printing is prodigious, the 
Eghter literature of the country gives no inconfide- 
rable occupation to the preſs. The Orphan of Chi- 
na, however improved in an Englith dreſs, by a 
very reſpectable dramatic poet, may be confidered 
as no unfavourable ſpecimen of Chineſe tragedy; 
and the Pleaſing Hiffory, of which an Engliſh tranſ- 
lation, under the care of a learned and ingenious 
prelate, was publiſhed ſeveral years ago, is an in- 
ſtance of Chineſe novel writing, that is intereſting 
and ſimple; and for ſerious readers, the zeal of 
Chriſtianity had induced the miſſionaries to pro- 
cure the publication of ſeveral works in the Chi- 
neſe tongue, in proof of the tenets which they 
preached, | XX 
- Notwithſtanding the vigilant police of the Chi- 
neſe magiſtrates, books diſapproved by them are 
privately printed and diſſeminated in China. It 
is not eaſy to prevent, or even always to detect, 
the operations of a trade which, befide paper and 
ink, require little more than ſome pieces of board, 
and a knife to cut out characters upon them. 
The books thus publiſhed furtively, are chiefly 
thoſe which are offenſive to decency, and inflame 
the imagination of young minds. It is not faid 
that any are levelled againſt the government. 
The mandarines aſſerted, however, that a fect 
had fer ages ſubliſted in the country, whaſe 
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chief principles were founded upon an antipathy 
to monarchy; and who nouriſhed hopes of, at 
laſt, ſubverting it. Their meetings were held in 
the utmoſt ſecrecy, and no man avowed any 
knowledge of them; but a fort of inquiſition was 
ſaid to be eſtabliſhed in order to find them out. 
They who were ſuſpected of ſuch ſentiments, 
were cut off, or hunted out of ſociety; ſomewhat 
like thoſe who were accuſed formerly of Judaiſm 
in ſome Roman Catholic kingdoms. e n 
The political, moral, and hiſtorical works of 
the Chineſe contain no abſtract ideas of liberty, 
which might lead them to the aſſertion of inde- 
pendence. It is ſaid, that in the French zeal ſor 
propagating principles of democracy, their decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man had been tranſlated 
into one of the languages of India, and diftribut- 


ed there. It is not, indeed, likely to cauſe any 


fermentation in the tranquil, ſubmiſſive, and re- 
ſigned minds, with the weak and delicate conftitu- 
tions, of the Hindoos; but it might be otherwiſe 
among the Chineſe people, who are more ſuſ- 
ceptible of ſuch impreflions, their diſpoſition 
being more conſonant to enterprize. They are a 
more hardy race. Their more northern climate 
tends to render them able as well as reſolute. 
They are more huſbandmen than manufacturers, 
and as ſuch, are apt to feel a more undaunted 
ſpirit. The minds of many of them, alſo, are 
not altogether fatisfied with their condition, which 
lays them perpetually, both as to their fortunes 
and their perſons, at the mercy of the manda- 
rines. Corporal puniſhment, to which every 
man amongſt them is ſubjet at the inſtant: nod 
of any magiſtrate, and ſometimes. even the appre- 
henſion of it, is capable, when. it does not utter- 
ly debaſe the mind, of exciting impatient and in- 
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delible reſentment. A manifeſtatfori of innocence 
will not always avail to ſuppart an individual in 
an appeal to ſuperior power. The maxim of main- 
taining proper ſubordination, will generally inter- 
vene to impede redreſs. Enormous and multiplied 
oppreſſions, at length producing tumult, in the 
deſpair of ſuffering, do force, indeed, attention: 
the magiſtrate is then removed, and often very 
ſeverely puniſhed. But if, in commuting exceſſes 
againſt the ſubject, he eſcapes moſtly with im- 
punity, he is treated wich inexorable rigour on 
the ſlighteſt failure towards government. He lies 
under the hardſhip, alſo, of being frequently 
reſponſible for events which he ſeldom can con- 
trol. Upon the general principle that it 1s his 
duty to watch over the morals of the people, he 
is in many caſes eonſidered as a criminal for not 
preventing crimes which he had not been able 
to prevent. The mandarines are thus aware, of 
not being guaranteed by good conduct againſt diſ- 
grace, and feel the chagrin of inſecurity. That 
government is certainly the moſt firm, in which 
a large proportion of the ſubjeas, as in Great 
Britain, are confcious of having an intereſt in its 
preſervation. Such does not ſeem the general 
ſentiment in China. Without any reaſoning upon 
the right of changing their rulers, many Chineſe 
are diſpoſed to ſee in ſuch an alteration a proſ- 
pec of a meliorated condition. Theſe feel inclin- 
ed to take a part in the revolts which frequently 
happen in one or other of the provinces. The 
junction of numbers is prevented chiefly by the 
fear of failure. When perſonal attachment to the 
fovereign, to obtain which great pains have been 
taken in the prefent dynaſty, ceaſes in conſe- 
quenee of any general evil preſſing upon the peo- 
ple, which he is either- ſuppoſed to. have occaſi- 
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oned, or not to have endeavoured to remedy, ne 
ſentiment of his having a claim of right to the throne 
he fills, which is elſewhere ſuch a ſecurity to 
monarchs, arreſts the diſpoſition of endeavouring 
to make him yield it to another. The general 
maxim of on to the prince, inculcated by 
the moraliſts of China, might not hold firm in 
every breaſt againſt the novel doctrine of the ſa- 
ored right and duty of inſurrection againſt op- 
preſſion; tho it ſeems already to have been ex- 
ploded as dangerous in practice, from the coun- 
try where it firſt was propagated. The cautious 
government of China aware, indeed, of the avi- 
dity wich which notions of equality might be 
adopted, particularly by young minds, in the 
lower conditions of life, moſt likely to be in- 
flamed by ſuch a flattering and new light, began 
carly to take precautions againſt their introduc- 
tion. Hitherto, the great baſis of the ſafety and 
tranquillity of the empire, has been the patri- 
archal ſyſtem, which, as was noticed on a former 
occaſion, has continued to be followed to this time, 
in China, of all the individuals of ſucceeding 
generations, living under the oldeſt ſurviving 
heads of families. The prudence and experi- 
ence of the latter in directing the concerns of 
their offspring, tend to avert from them the evil 
conſequences of events which might provoke diſ- 
content and diſaffection; and their miſtruſt of 
innovation induces them to ſet the example of 
reſignation to the lot of life in which they hap- 
pen to be placed. The natural ſentiments of 
reſpect to age, united with affection to kindred, 
carly taking root, and ſtrengthened by a daily 
lenſe of ſervices received, often bind the mind 
more effectually, tho with gentle ties, than thi 
force of compulſory laws. at oils 4.4 
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The art of printing, practiſed probably at a 
very early period of the empire, has contribut- 
ed to the preſervation of it in a ſtate nearly uni- 
torm to this time. It has been the means of 
diffuſing univerſally, and eſtabliſhing among all 
ranks of men, certain fixed principles of right, 
and rules of moral rectitude, which ſerve as fo 
many dykes or barriers againſt the tumult of 
human paſſions, and reſtrain the propenſities of 
men in the plenitude of power. At every change 
in the government of the neighbouring countries 
not ſo circumſtanced, ſucceſs, like a torrent, 
ſweeps before it, and levels all former arrange- 
ments of ſociety. But in China, inſtitutions and 
opinion, ſurvive the wreck of revolutions. The 
ſovereign may be removed, his whole family cut 
off; but the manners and condition of the peo- 
ple remain the ſame. The throne itſelf is ſup- 
ported by maxims propagated from the preſs. 
The virtues of its poſſeſſor are emblazoned. by it 
to all his ſubjects. It gives him the vaſt advan- 
tage of directing their ſentiments as he thinks fit. 
His palaces, his gardens, his magnificence, create 
no envy towards a prince repreſented to be en- 
dowed with the moſt tranſcendent qualities, and 
to be employed in promoting, without intermiſ- 
ſion, the happineſs of his people. | 

Exterior ceremonies performed to his honour, 
are not mere idle forms; but contribute to in- 
ſpire the people with ſentiments of reſpe& and 
duty towards him. In the great palace of Pekin, 
all the mandarines refident in the capital, aſſem- 
bled about'noon on his Imperial Majeſty's birth- 
day, and dreſſed in their robes of ceremony, 
made the uſual proſtrations before the throne; 
incenſe of . ſandal and roſe woods burning upon 
it at the ſame time, and offerings being made of 


viands and liquors, as if, tho abſent, he were capas 
ble of enjoying them. | 

Mr. Barrow was preſent while the ſame. cere 
monies were obſerved at Yuen-mip-yuen: and 
he was informed that they likewiſe took place on 
that day in every part of the empire, the proſtra- 
tors being every where attentive to turn their faces 
towards the capital. | 

On all the days of new and full moon, ſimilar 
incenſe 1s burnt, and offerings are made before the 
throne by the officers of the houſehold, in the ſeve- 
ral palaces of the Emperor. 

Thoſe palaces are very numerous throughout the 
empire. That of Pekin forms the centre of the 
Tartar city. Tho that capital ſtands in the midſt 
of a duſty plain, from whence the mountains of 
Tartary can be perceived only at a diſtance, yet 
the walls which environ the palace, offices, and 
gardens, include every variety of ground in minia- 
ture which the ſportive hand of nature has created 
upon the ſurface of the globe, Mountains and val- 
lies, lakes and rivers, rude precipices and gentle 
ſlopes, have been produced where nature did not 
intend them; but ſuch correct proportions, and with 
ſo much harmony, that, were it not for the ge- 
neral uniform appearance of the ſurrounding coun- 
try, a ſpectator would entertain ſome doubt whe- 
ther they were the real productions, or the ſucceſs- 
ful imitations of nature. This world, in miniature, 
has been created at the command and for the plea- 
ſure of one man, but by the hard labour of many 
thouſands. | 8 

The temples of Pekin are not equal to its pa- 
laces. The religion of the Emperor is new in Chi- 
na, and its worſhip is performed with moſt magni- 
ficence in Tartary. The mandarines, the men of 
letters, from whom are ſeleQed the magiſtrates who 
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| govern the empire, and poſſeſs the upper ranks of 
life, venerate rather than they adore Confucius ; 
and meet to honour and celebrate his memory in 


halls of a ſimple but neat conſtrudtion. The nu- 
merous and lower claſſes of the people, are leſs 
able than inclined to contribute much towards the 
erection of large and coſtly edifices for public wor- 
ſhip. Their religious attention is much engaged, 
beſides, with their houſehold gods. Every houſe 
has its altar and its deities. The books of their 
mythology contain repreſentations of thoſe who 
preſide over their perſons and properties, as well as 


over exterior objects likely to affect them. In the 


repreſentation of Lui-/hin,. or ſpirit preſiding over 
thunder, the'violence of that meteor, which no- 
thing is ſuppoſed capable of withſtanding, the 
velocity of the lightning, which nothing can 
exceed, and their united effects, are repreſented 


by the monſtrous figure, involved in clouds, 
an engraving of which ts annexed. His chin 


is terminated in the beak of an eagle, to ex- 
preſs the devouring effects of thunder, as his 
wings do its ſwiftneſs. With one hand be 
graſps a thunderbolt, and in the other is held 
a truncheon for ſtriking ſeveral kettle - drums 
with which he is ſurrounded. The talons. of 
an eagle are ſometimes repreſented as fixed up- 
on the axis of a wheel, upon which, with aided 
velocity, he rolls among the clouds. In the ori- 
ginal from whence this deſcription is taken, the 
dreadful effects of this terrific ſpirit beneath the 
clouds are pointed out by the appearance of ani- 
mals ſtruck dead, and lying proſtrate on the 


8 buildipgs overturned, and trees torn up 


y the roots. 
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In the neighboürhood of Pekin, the gardens and 
pleaſure grounds of Vuen- min- yuen occupy a con- 


fiderable tract of ground, of which the circuit was, 


according to- the obſervation of Mr. Barrow, at leaſt 
twelve miles. That gentleman, who ſaw more of it 
than any other perſon of the Embaſſy; thought it a 
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delightful place. The grand and agreeable paris 
of nature were ſeparated, conneRed, or arranged in 
ſo judicious a manner, as to compoſe one whole, 
in which there was no inconſiſtency or unmean- 
ing jumble of objects; but ſuch an order and 
proportion as generally prevail in ſcenes entirely 
natural. No round- or oval, ſquare or oblong 
lawns, with the graſs ſhorn off eloſe to the roots, 
were to be found any where in thoſe grounds. 


The Chineſe are particularly expert in magnify- 


ing the real dimenſions of a piece of land, by a 
proper diſpoſition of the objects intended to em- 
belliſh its ſurface; for this purpoſe, tall and lux- 
uriant trees of the deepeſt green were planted in 
the fore ground, from whence the view was to be 
taken; whilſt thoſe in the diſtance gradually di- 
miniſhed in ſize and depth of colouring; and 
in general the ground was terminated by broken 
and irregular clumps of trees, whoſe foliage va- 
ried as well by the different ſpecies of trees in 
the group, as by the different times of the year 
in which they were in vigour; and ofteniimes the 
vegetation was apparently old and ſtuntcd, mak- 
ing with difficulty its way through the clifts of 
rocks, either originally found or deſignedly col- 
lected upon the ſpot. The effect of intricacy 
and concealment, ſeemed alſo to be well under- 
ſtood by the Chineſe. At Yuen-min-yuen, a 
flight wall was made to convey the idea of a 
magnificent building, when ſeen at a certain diſ- 
tance through the branches of a thicket. Sheets 


pb 
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of mage watey, inſtead of being ſurrounded by 


ſloping' banks, like the glacis of a fortification, 


were occaſionally hemmed in by artificial rocks, 


ſeemingly indigenous to the foil 
* The only circumſtance which militated againſt 
the pictureſque in the landſcape of the Chineſe, 


was the formal ſhape and glaring colouring of 
their, buildings. Their - undulating roofs are, 


however, an exception to the firſt part of the 
charge: and. their projection throws a ſoftening 


ſhadow upon the colonnade which ſupports it. 


Some of thoſe high towers, which Europeans 
call pagodas, are well adapted objects for viſtas, 
and are accordingly, for the moſt dart, placed on 


elevated ſituations. 


* Notwithſtanding the juſt ideas which the Chi- 
neſe conceive of ornamental gardening, and the 
taſte with which they diſpoſe of every object to 
the greateſt advantage, they are not only totally 


ignorant of the principles of perſpective, and of 
the gradations of light and ſhade, but are utterly 


inſenſible of their effect, as appeared from their 
own performances with the pencil. When, like- 


wiſe, ſeveral portraits by the beſt European art- 
iſts, intended as preſents for the Emperor, were 


expoſed to view, the mandarines obſerving the 


variety of tints occaſioned by the light and ſhade; 
aſked whether the originals had the right and left 
ſides of the figure of different colours? They 


conſidered the ſhadow of the noſe as a great im- 


perfection in the picture; and ſome ſuppoſed it 


to have been placed there by accident. An Ita- 


lian miſſionary at the court of Pekin, of the 


name of Caſtiglione, who was an excellent paint- 
er, received orders. from' the Emperor to paint 
for him ſeveral pictures; but it was intimated to 


© him at the ſame time, to imitate the Chincſe ſtyle 
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„of painting, and not that of Europe, which was 
c confidered- as unnatural. Accordingly, in the 
performances meant to decorate the palace, houſes 
e above houſes are ſeen in regular gradation to the 
* top of the picture; figures in the fore and back 
* ground are all of the ſame ſize, ſetting, in fact, 
nature and the ſenſes at defiance, He alſo painted 
* aſer of characters occupied in the different 
** trades of China. The penciling and colouring of 
„ theſe were incomparably well executed; but for 
< want of the proper ſhadows, the whole was 
*© without effect. Yet they pleaſe the Chineſe in 
“preference to any ſpecimen of the arts that could 
* be brought from Europe.? | 
The Chineſe, indeed, ſeem to eonfider ſhade as 
an accidental cireumſtance, which ought not to be 
carried from nature to a picture, from which it takes 
away a part of the eclat and uniformity of colour- 


ing; and as to the repreſentation of objeRs at dif- 
ferent diſtances, they prefer having them drawn, 


not as they appear to the eye, gradually diminiſhing 
as they recede from it, but of their actual fize, as 
determined by the judgment eorrecting the errors of 
fight: errors neceſſary, however, to the beauty and 
conſiſtency of landſcape. 1 2 

The ill effect of paintings executed in conformi- 
ty to ſuch notions, muſt operate as a diſeouragement 
to che art. In lieu of pictures, the houſes are ſup- 
plied with tablets of moral ſentences, painted on 
wood or ſilk in the neateſt manner; and theſe are 
deemed preferable to the works of the beſt maſters. 
Tho the Chineſe fail in grouping figures, and in 
every part of compoſition and deſign, they ſucceed 
in drawing individual objects. They are particu- 
larly happy in the delineation of natural hiſtory; 
the different ſubjects appearing not only correct, 


but wich the features and attitudes of nature, and 
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with an exactneſs ſo minute, that a Chineſe painter 
ſometimes reckons the number of ſcales upon a fiſh 
which he is to repreſent ;. the whole with a brillian- 
cy of colouring, the more ſurpriſing, as it is found 
to be owing to the more patient and careful leviga- 
tion of the ſame pigments which are uſed in Eu- 
rope. Some European prints have been copied by 
them, and coloured with an effect which has attracted 
the admiration of the beſt judges; and a gentleman 
eminent for his taſte in London, has now in his 
poſſeſſion a coloured copy made in China, of a 
rint from a ſtudy of Sir N Reynolds, which 
he deems not unworthy of being added to his col- 
lection of valuable paintings. 44 
© The imitative powers of the Chineſe,” Mr. 
Barrow, indeed, obſerves, ©* have long been notie- 
«ed; but the little communication they have with 
« Other nations, and the want of encouragement 
from their own government, founded on the poli- 
„ cy of diſcountenancing luxury and promoting 
« labour, particularly that of agriculture, ſeem to 
& be the chief cauſes that have operated againſt a 
ce progreſſive ſtate of the arts in China. Thus,“ he 
adds, © their knowledge in ſculpture is ſtill defici- 
« ent in regard to form, attitude, and proportion. 
„ They have, indeed, with the tool or chiſel, the 
« art of cutting ſtone, wood, or ivory, remarkably 
« ſharp and clean; but their productions are ſome- 
« times diſtorted and unnatural. The human figure 
« js often out of due proportion. Their averſion to 
«© anatomy might partly be the cauſe. They do not 
C ſucceed better in the repreſentation ofa lion. There 
are two large bronze figures of that animal on two 
% marble pedeſtals before one of the gateways lead- 
5 ing to the hall of audience at Yuen-min-yuen. 
The metal had been caſt in ſmall pieces, which are 
te fitted together in a very ingenious manner, tho 
c there are at leaſt a hundred different pieces in each 
Vor. II. N 
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. figure, but ſo totally unlike are they to what they 


.<© were intended to repreſent, as appears by the an- 


“ nexed engraving of one of them, that they might 


. almoſt be miſtaken for knights in armour, with 
© periwigs ſuch as were worn in the time of King 
«© Charles.” „ 

The lion, however, may be conſidered as a crea- 
ture of the imagination among the Chineſe. It is 
not bred in the country. It has not been brought 
amongſt them, either as a preſent to the ſovereign, 
or as an object of curioſity to be ſhewn for profit. 
The ſtatues of lions by Chineſe were probably bad 


imitations of bad drawings of that animal, whofe 


real ſuperiority of ſtrength and imputed generoſity 
of diſpoſition, have brought him into notice farther 
than he has travelled.. 5 
The larger and mightier animal, the elephant, is to 
be found, as an appendage of greatneſs, in the pa- 
laces of the Emperor, where it was no leſs accepta- 
ble for its qualities of dacility and force, which ren- 
dered it capable of being uſeful, than for its vaſt ſize 
and ſingular make. It is the only quadruped that 
has a proboſcis, tho examples of it are to be fre- 
quently found in the inſect tribe, and among others, 
in the common 1 alluded to ſometimes as gaining a 
victory over that huge adverſary. OOO 
Individual elephants of both ſexes were brought 


to China from the neighbourhood of the Equator, 


and a few of them were bred to the northward of the 
Tropic; on which occaſton they were diſcovered, 
however difcreet in their amours, to unite in the man- 
ner of other quadrupeds, notwithſtanding a forma- 
tion apparently incenvenient on both fides, bat 
which accommodates itſelf to particular purpoſes. 


The Chineſe elephants are ſmaller than thoſe of 


Cochin-Chira, and of a lighter hue. They are li- 
terally granivorous, being generally fed. with rize 
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place them all at one end of the hall of Auci- | 


ence, that his Imperial Majeſty might be able 
< to view them from the throne, without bein 

* at the trouble of turning his head. Such 
was the motive alleged for this new arrangement. 
On account of which, as a matter of impor- 


tance, the uſual cuſtom of ſuſpending all kinds 


of work about any of the palaces, for three 


days before, and three days after, the Empe- 


=—_ birthday, was ordered to- be diſpenſed 
With. 

Very ſhortly after the Embaſſador's return 
to Pekin, the Emperor's approach to Vuen- min- 
yuen was announced, with an intimation to his 
Excellency, that it would be expected as the 
uſual etiquette, that he ſhould go ſome miles 
upon the road to meet his Imperial Majeſty. 
The Embaſſador was at this time conſiderably 
indiſpoſed with the rheumatiſm, which indeed 
had frequently tormented him fince his arrival 
in China. The mandarines, who perceived how 
much his Excellency ſuffered at the time, and 
how little qualified he was to make any unuſu- 
al exertion, propoſed to him, in order to divide 
the fatigue of the journey, to ſet out the even- 
ing previous to the Emperor's expected arrival, 
and to ſleep that night in his old villa near 
Yuen-min-yuen, from whence he would have but 
a little way to go next morning. This plan 
rendered it practicable for the Embaſſador to pay 
the intended compliment. He accordingly, with 
his uſual ſuite of Engliſh and Chineſe, flept at 
the villa the following night. The next morn- 
ing, all were in motion before the riſing of the 
fun. A ſhallow ditch divided the two roads, 
Both were illuminated by variegated lanterns, 
each ſuſpended by the junction of three poles 


fixed triangularly into the ground. The party ar. 
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rived within two hours at the place of gener 
rendezyous. They were conducted into a ſpaci - 
ous ſaloon; where refreſhments were provided; 
after partaking of which, they proceeded: to the 
ſpot where: the Emperor was to-paſs, and could 
obſerve this mark of their reſpeQful attention. 
Their. ſtation was upon a green bank to the left 
of the road. On each fide of them were a mul- 
titude of mandarines, guards, and ſtandard bear- 
ers; many of the latter had their ſtandards 
furled and laid acroſs the Emperor's road, while 
waiting for his approach, as if to prevent any others 
from atteinpting to paſs upon it. The way was 
lined with troops for ſeveral miles, as far as 
the eye could reach. Cloſe to the road, a tent 
was prepared for the embaſſador on account of 
his indiſpoſition, that he might feel no incon- 
venience while waiting for his Imperial Majeſty. 
Various ſquadrons of horſe, with bowmen and 
their quivers, preceded the Emperor's approach. 
Soon afterwards a palanquin, or fedan chair, ap- 
peared, ſuch as has been deſcribed in a former chap- 
ter, but covered with a bright yellow cloth, and 
adorned with windows of plate-glaſs. It was carried 
by eight bearers, while eight others walked cloſe to 
them, in readineſs to relieve the former. The 
chair was attended by a troop of horſe in yellow uni- 
forms, alſo. by pikemen, ſtandard and ſhield bearers. 
In it was the Emperor. As ſoon as he perceived the 
Embaſſador, he ſtopped: to deliver a gracious meſ- 
ſage of civility to his Excellency; adding, that he 
deſired him to retiie without delay from the cold 
and damp of the morning, ſo unfavorable to the 
complaint with which he heard of his being affected. 
. Behind the chair, followed a two-wheel clumſy 
carr age without ſprings, not differing in conſtructi- 
on from*the common vehicles of the country, but 
cayered with yellow cloth, and empty, as if intend- 
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ed to be uſed occaſionally by the Emperor. When 
ſuch a carriage is compared with the eaſy, light, 
and elegant chariots imported there as preſents, it 
is not likely that any national prejudice will long 
reſiſt a ſenſe of ſuch a ſuperiority in comfort and 


convenience; and it may therefore happen, that 


Engliſh carriages will become in China an article of 
merchandiſe, as well as watches or broad cloth. 

The Emperor's carriage was immediately followed by 
a chair containing the great Colao Ho-choong-taung. 


While his Imperial Majeſty was engaged in ſending 


acroſs the ditch to the Embaſſador, ſeveral manda- 
rines leapt over it, and threw themſelves upon their 


knees to pay their obeiſance to the Prime Miniſter. 


It was remarked that no other miniſter, nor any one 
of the Emperor's family, was in his immediate train, 
or even within ſight. The diſtinction was no doubt 
the greater for him who was; or, perbaps, ſome 


circumſtance of convenience then required, or acci- 
dent occaſioned, this ſeparation of bis Imperial Ma-- 


jeſty from his other courtiers. 


The Embaſſador, whoſe excurſion was of no ſervice | 
to him, returned without delay to Pekin; while the 
Emperor purſued his route to Yuen-min-yuen. He 
was impatient to view the preſents that the Embaſſa- 


dor bad left there when he went to Zhe-hol. His 


Imperial Majeſty examined them with an attention 
far exceeding that of a perſon who would think of 
ce the trouble of turning his head to view them.“ 
He ſeemed, indeed, much gratified with the fight of 


moſt of them; and ordered filver to be dif. 
tributed among the workmen who had been occu- 
pied in arranging them. Several of the inſtruments 
and machines were tried in his preſence. © Diſtant 
objects were oblerved through the teleſcope ; and 
metals melted in the focus of Parker's great lens. Tr 
could ſcarcely eſcape the philoſophical *mind of 
bis Imperial Majeſty, that the ſame material, glafs, 
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was made to operate, by European ingenuity, ſuch 
various and extraordinary purpoſes. A model of 
the Royal Sovereign, a ſhip of war of a hundred and 
ten guns, attracted much of his notice. He made 
many inquiries from ſuch of the gentlemen of the 
Embaſſy as were preſent, concerning the various 
parts of that model; and in general, indeed, about 


Britiſn ſhipping. But it was eaſy to perceive, that 


the interpreters found much difficulty in explaining 
many technical expreſſions ; a circumſtance which 
evidently abridged the number of his queſtions. 
Yet the curioſity teſtified by him on this occafion, 
and his condeſcenſion in converſation with private 
gentlemen, made it probable that a ſenſe of the tedi- 
ous. and unſatisfactory intercourſe, which is held 
through the means of an interpreter, prevented, 
more than either the etiquette of the court, or an 
indifference about Europe, any very frequent com- 
munication perſonally between the Emperor and 
the Embaſlador, = 
What were, indeed, the interior ſentiments at 
this period, of the former in relation to the latter or 
his nation, it was, in the fituation of his Excellency, 
difficult for him to diſcover. He had, however, 
grounds for flattering himſelf, that the jealouſy that 
had been conceived againſt the Engliſh, on occaſion 
of their ſuppoſed interference in the Thibet war, 
had, ſince the arrival of the Embaſly, been gradu- 
ally done away from the Imperial mind. The 
friends of the Embaſſador were aſſured alſo, that the 
commander of the forces in that war, and who has 
ſince been defeated in another, was to be removed 
from the vice-royalty of Canton, where his avowed 
enmity to the name of an Engliſhman, rendered him 
very unfit to preſide over the Britiſh factory or peo- 
le there. In other reſpects, it was probable 
enough that the Emperor might have fluctuated be- 
tween the oppoſite repreſentations made to him con» 


* 
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cerning the Engliſh. It was, however, the firſt time 
that any of them had ever appeared at his court. And 
it has been obſerved, that prejudices imbibed againſt 
the abſent, are ſometimes ſoftened and gradually di- 
miniſhed by their preſence. Friends had certainly 
riſen up to them, among the great officers and man- 
darines, tho their exertions could only be occafio- 
nal. Through their means, the Embaſlador learnt 
that a council had been held to take into confidera- 
tion the letter brought by him from the King of 
Great Britain, and the mode or proceeding proper 
to be uſed towards his ſubjects. To this council the 
Prime Miniſter, it was underſtood, had called the 
Thibet commander, and the convicted Hop-po of 
Canton, to give their teſtimony and advice, on the 
ground of being competent to judge of the conduct 
and diſpoſition of the foreigners trading to that port; 
but in fact, as was ſuppoſed, to ſtrengthen the opinion 
of the Colao againſt the more favourable inclinations. 
of the Emperor. Through the ſuggeſtions of ſuch 
perſons, there was little proſpe& of obtaining, at 
preſent, any_particular advantage, had ſuch been the 
immediate object of the Embaſſador, He felt more 
forcibly the propriety of ſending immediately to the 
Colao, the meſſage alluded to in the beginning of 
this chapter, announcing his defire of aſking the 
Emperor's leave to depart from Pekin, ſoon after the 
Chineſe new year, in February. | 
In lieu of an anſwer to this meſſage, his Excellen- 
ey received an invitation from the Colao, to call 
upon him at Yuen-min-yuen, where he had ſome 
Engliſh letters to deliver to him. This invitation 
being known throughout the Embaſſy, the pulſe of 
every individual belonging to it beat high with ex- 
pectation of hearing, at laſt, from his particular 
friends in England. Even they who were immedi— 
ately engaged in the negotiation, ſuffered all poli- 
tical conſiderations to be ſuſpended in their minds, 
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and 2 to: the ſatisfaction that they took far 
granted, mult await them at Yuen-min-yuen. When 
they arrived there, a few letters were delivered, in- 
deed, in the- Engliſh language, but written from 
Chu-ſan by perſons on board the Lion and Hindoſ- 
tan. The principal mandarine of that place was 

actuated, it ſeems, by a natural impulſe of propriety 

and civility, in forwarding in the Emperor's packets, 
letters addreſſed to perſons viſiting at his court. Other 


motives muſt have operated upon the mandarines at 


Canton, from whence the moſt intereſting and im- 
portant intelligence, as coming from Europe, was to 
be expecte. | | | 3 
The jealouſy which had taken poſſeſſion of the 
Colao's mind, with regard to the deſigns of the En- 
gliſh, rendered him anxious to know the contents of 
the letters from the Embaſſador's correſpondent at 
Chu-ſan, Sir Eraſmus Gower. He was informed of 
the chief purport of them, which intimated the ſpeedy 


intention of Sir Eraſmus to fail from thence; but 


that the Hindoſtan could not depart till her com- 
mander had joined her. His Excellency then put 
freely the letters into the Colao's hands, in order to 
remove from his mind any doubt he might entertain 
of the exactneſs of the account given of them. 


Ho-choong-taung ſeemed ſomewhat alarmed at the 


intended departure of the Lion, and faid, that he 


e hoped that ſhip was not yet gone, but would 


wait to carry back the Embaſſy; that the Emperor, 
upon firſt hearing of the Embaſſador's illneſs, and 
of the loſs of ſome perſons of his ſuite, by death, 
« fince his arrival in China, had remarked how 
* much foreigners were liable to ſuffer from the ſe- 
e vere winters of Pekin; and being apprehenfive that 


< the preſent viſitors would run great riſks of injur- 


ing their healths materially by continuing there, 
ce thought it might be defirable for them to ſet out 
„ before the rivers and canals were frozen, which 
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c“ ſometimes took place very early, and on a ſudden; 
« as the route by. land was — — fatiguing and 
« inconvenient.” The Colao added, on his Part, 
that as to the feaſt of the new year, for which he 
« ſuppoſed his Excellency might wiſh to wait, it 
„was nothing more than a repetition of what He hong 
« ſcen already at Zhe-hol.” = 
It was palpable enough, that other motives were 
covered under the affected ſolicitude for the health 
of the Embaſſy; yet it was neceſſary to reply upon 
the ſame tone, and to obſerve, that being them- 
< ſelves natives of a climate more northern than that 
of Pekin, they were leſs fearful of the effects of 
<* cold than other foreigners might reaſonably be; 
and that they had taken precautions againſt any 
degree of it to which that capital might be ſub- 
« je&:” and then paſling to other conſiderations, the 
Embaſlador obſerved © how much he ſhould regret 
to quit ſo ſoon a court where he had been ſo gra- 
„ ciouſly received; that his Sovereign's intentions 
c were, that he ſhould continue long enough, and 
<« at his (the King of England's) charge, to have fre- 
quent opportunities, of which a very few only had 
<« hitherto occurred, of renewing his * to hisIm- 
.< perial Majelty. for the purpoſe of cultivating and 
« cementing a friendſhip between the two nations, 
thus happily begun. With which view, likewiſe, 
his maſter had inſtructed him to. ſay- how much it 
* would be pleaſing to his Majeſty, if the Emperor 
had found it conſiſtent with the Chineſe cuſtoms, 
to fend one or more of his ſ ubjects as Embaſtſadors 
ee to England; for whoſe going and returning, his 
Majeſty would take care to provide proper ſhips; 
« that he, the Colao, had, when at Z he- hol, been fo 
good to flatter him with the hope of many meetings 
„ with him, which, however anxiouſly he wiſhed for, 
< his ſudden departure would nceeſſarily prevent.” 
lis Excellency then endcavourcd is explain in 


general terms, what he ſhould have been moſt deſir- 
ous of introducing into converſation at ſuch mect- 
ings, excluding whatever might have carried the 
leaſt appearance of complaint, and uſing every de- 
gree of caution and forbearance throughout, left he 

ſhould endanger the- intereſts entruſted: to his care, 


or weaken whatever impreſſion his miſſion had al- 


ready made in favour of his county. 
The Colao preſerved a perfect command over al 


his ſentiments, and did not enter into any earneſt 


diſcuſſion of the topics which had been mentioned; 
but reverting to the cireumſtance of the departure of 


the Embaſly, concluded by ſaying, that the Em- 


ce peror was, actuated in his propoſal concerning it 
e ſolely by his anxiety for its welfare; but that in 
s every other reſpect its ſtay would be very agreea- 
ble to him.” Nothing could be more gracious and 
flattering than the expreſſions which Ho-choong- 
taung uſed to the Embaſſador from himſelf upon the 
occaſion. The interpreter, tho a native of China, 
but not long accuſtomed to the appearances and lan- 
guage of his own court, concluded that it would be 
perfectly at his Excellency's option to continue as 
long as it might ſuit his purpole. © 
The Colao ſuffered the Embaſſador to take leave 
of ham for that time, without giving him the leaſt in- 
timation of the Emperor's anſwer to his Majeſty's 
letter having been prepared, and intended to be de- 
livered to him the next day, and which delivery is 
ſuppoſed to be meant as a ſignal for departure. Im- 
mediately, however, on his return to Pekin, he had 
information to that effect from a private hand: and 
in the afternoon, Chow-ta-Zhin, and Van-ta-Zhin, 
ealled upon him to mention that he was to have a 
meſſage from Ho- choong-taung, to meet him the 
next day at the great palace of Pekin. They added, 
that they thought it probable, tho they affected to 
ſay that they were not certain, that the Emperor's 


built of wood upon a foundation of granite, and de- 
corated within ſide and without, wich gilding, and 


of the hall, from whence it was afterwards to be ſent 
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letter to the King of England would then be pre- 
fented to him; in which caſe they adviſed him to 
aſk permiſhon to return with it to his ſovereign 
without delay. It was obvious that they had been 
directed to give ſuch advice; and were indeed under 
a conſtraint unuſual with them in their intercourſe 
with the Embaſſador, as well as in ſome depreſſion 
of ſpirits, while they offered it. WA | 
Early the next morning the Legate waited on his 
Excellency to acquaint him that the Colao wiſhed to 
ſee him at the great hall of audience-in the palace of 
Pekin as ſoon as he could get ready. 

The Embaſlador, however indiſpoſcd at the time, 
was unwilling to fail to the appointment, and ſet out 
properly attended in a ſhort time to the palace, to 
which he paſſed through a conſiderable part of the 
Tartar city. The palace is encompaſſed by a high 
wall, within which he was conducted through ſpaci- 
ous courts, along canals of ſtagnant water, and over 
bridges of granite, wich baluſtrades of marble, to the 
foot of the hall, where he found the Emperor's an- 
ſwer contained in a large roll covered with yellow 
ſilk, and placed in a chair of ſtate hung with eurtains 
of the ſame colour. It was afterwards carried in form 
up the middle of three flights of ſtairs, while the 
Colao and others who had hitherto ſtood by it, and 
the Embaſſador and his ſuite, went up the ſide ſteps 
to the hall: a ſingle ſtructure ſurrounded by many 
others, itſelf of great ſize and magnificence, tho 


in the happieſt diſpoſition of the moſt pleaſing and 
vivid colours. The anſwer was placed in the midſt 


to his Excellency's hotel. | 

Ihe contents of the anſwer were not announced; 

but whatever of grace or favour it might contain, 

was ꝓrobably not owing to the Colao or his aſſoci- 
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ates, whoſe ſtedfaſt refuſal of the gifts uſual from fo- 
reign miniſters, was a ſuffieient indication, according 
to Eaſtern manners, of their adverſe ſentiments. In 
eonverſing, however, with Ho-choong-taung on the 
points defirable to be obtained. for the Engliſh Eaſt 
India Company in China, he required a brief abſtract 
af them to be made out, which, without binding 
himſelf to ſupport, he ſaid ſhould be taken into im- 
mediate conſideration. It was fome advantage at 
leaſt, that the demands themſelves ſhould be known, 
and ſerve as anſwers to the aſſertions fo often: made at 
eourt; that foreigners, however undeſerving, bad no- 
thing to wifi for at Canton, that juſtice. or humanity 
required; but that the Embaſſy was intended to for- 
ward ſome purpoſes inimieal to the government. 
His Excellency, therefore, undertook to forward a 
ſtatement of thoſe demands without del. 
In the mean time, it ſeemed to be part of the in- 
tended ceremony of the day, to diſplay the beauties 
of the palace to the Embaſſador, which the Colao 
was proceeding to do with the ſame politeneſs he had 
done in the gardens of Zhe-hol; but his Excellency's 
indiſpoſition obliging him to retire, he left ihe Mi- 
niſter Pleni potentiary, and other. gentlemen of the 
Embaſſy to accompany the Colao through a great 
number of ſeparate ediſices, erected on a regu lar plan, 
and upon a ſimilar eonſtruction with thoſe they had 
already ſeen in the Imperial palaces, but upon a 
larger ſcale, and in a higher ſtyle af magnificence. 
They were all intended for public oecaſions and ap- 
pearance. The Emperor's private apartments were 
pointed: out at a diſtance in the interior palace. 
The ſame evening, the Emperor's anſwer to the 
King's letter was brought in ſtate to the Embaſſador's 
hotel. At the ſame time were ſent, ſeveral cheſts of 
preſents from the Emperor to his Majeſty, contain- 


ing ſpecimens, no doubt, of the beſt kind, of the dif- 
te. ent articles of the produce and manufactures of 


the empire. Other preſents came alſo for the Em- 
baſſador and all the perſons of his ſuite; and the at- 
tention of his Imperial Majeſty in giving ſome ſmall 
token of his beneficence'to the meaneſt ſervant who 
was preſent, was extended likewiſe to perſons then 
abſent, in the inſtance of all the common men as 
well as officers of the ſhips which had brought the 
Embaſſy to China. | 

Hitherto no poſitive direction had been given rela- 
tive to his Exeellency's departure; and it might be 
inferred from the laſt declaration made on the part of 
the Emperor at Yuen-min-yuen, that recourſe would 
not be had for that purpoſe, to abſolute command ; 
but it would be difficult, and perhaps uſeleſs, to ſtay 
againſt the Colao's inclination ; * ow the Embaſſador 
had hitherto but very little time for advancing in the 
object of his miſſion; and he could not avoid wiſh- 
ing to perſevere ſomewhat longer, in the hope of 
rendering the adminiftration more generally propiti- 
ous towards it. In theſe eireumſtances, the fame 
friendly perſon who had given private intimation of 
the anſwer, and who was thoroughly acquainted with 
the court of Pekin, and had ſome knowledge alſo 
of the increaſing hardſhips of the trade and traders 
at Canton, ſuggeſted, that the Chineſe had no 
c other idea of an Embaſſy, than that of a viſit with 
« preſents on ſome ſolemn feſtival, and to laſt only 
e during the continuance of the latter; that accord- 
e ingly, of the many Embaſhes ſent to them in the 
< paſt and preſent century, none of them were ſuffer- 
* ed to paſsthat period; that in the preſent reign, the 
«© Embaſſador of the Portugueſe, the moſt favoured 
* nation, was diſmiſſed in thirty- nine days; that the 
„ Chineſe had little notion of entering into treaties 
c with foreign countries; but whatever buſineſs 
might be deſirable to tranſact with them, muſt, 
e after a favourable foundation for it, laid by the 
compliment of an Embaſſy, be afterwards proſe- 
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<< euted to effect by flow degrees, for that much 
% might be obtained from them by time and manage- 
% ment, but nothing ſuddenly. That it was true, 
< the oppreſhons by the inferior officers and others 
F who had to deal with ftrangers at Canton, had 


ee been augmenting gradually; and, unleſs curbed 
ce by power, muſt in the courſe of time become ſo 


*© heavy as to leave no alternative but that of giving 


<< up the trade entirely, or of ſending at laſt an em- 
< baſly to remonſtrate againſt them; that the ſooner: 
ec therefore, it had been undertaken, the better; that 


* had the preſent arrived ſooner, and before the 


<« troubles in France had indiſpoſed the Chineſe mi- 
* niſtry and tribunals againſt the ſmalleſt innovati- 


ce tion, it would have had fewer difhculties to en- 
© counter in the outſet; but that the preſent miſſion 
<« had made ſuch an impreſſion throughout the em- 


ec pire, as mult lead to beneficial conſequences in fa- 


ec your of the Engliſh, notwithſtanding any moment- 


e ary obſtructions; and that henceforward the oppreſ- 


ec flons would at leaſt be at a ſtand: that ſuch was the 


<< natureand practice of the Chineſe government, that 


* however adverſe in the beginning to any new propo- 
“ fititions, leſt it ſhould be ſurpriſed into undue con- 
« ceſhons, or any improper regulation, the ſame 
% matters might be brought again, when the offen- 
«« five novelty of the idea was over, into a more ſeri- 
_ «© 0u8 and diſpaſſionate conſideration ; that this event 
e might be accelerated by the means of letters ſent 
<< from one ſovereign to the other by the annual ſhips, 
Which might be done without impropriety, now 
that the communication had been opened between 
them in a fit manner.” He — by adviſing 
againſt perſiſting to continue any longer at Pekin. 

An event, the news of which had juſt reached the 
Embaſſador, but was then unknown to the adviſer, 
came in aid of thoſe reflexions. One of the Neapoli- 
tan Chineſe that left the Lion near Macao, after re- 
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fuming his native dreſs, and coming to join his fa- 
mily in Pekin, conveyed to his Excelleney a letter, 
dated in July, 1793, from one of the India Compa- 
ny's Commiſſioners at Canton, in which, mentioning 
the political events in England to the month of Ja- 
nuary of the ſame year, he ſaid that there was the 
{ſtrongeſt probability of an inſtant rupture with the 
republicans of France and Brabant. It appeared not 
unlikely, that a combination of foreigners under 
French or Flemiſh colours, might endeavour to in- 
tercept ſome of the Britiſh ſhips ſxiling from China 
ſeparately home, if it ſhould happen that a convoy 
could not arrive in time to coduct them together 
back in ſafety. Under ſuch circumſtances, the Em- 
baſſador could not render any ſervice more immedi- 
ately eſſential or acceptable, than by taking with 
him home, under convoy of the Lion, all the ſhips 
of the enſuing ſeaſon from Canton. As the laſt veſ- 
ſels were ſeldom ready before March, he might, in 
the interval, have leiſure to try in perſon if any thing 
could be done at Japan, if he ſhould have the good 
fortune to overtake Sir Eraſmus Gower at Chu-ſan; 
and this he thought not improbable, if the govern- 
ment would immediately diſpatch a letter to Sir 
Eraſmus, which the Colao's wiſh for the departure 
of the Embaſſy might induce him to forward. 

His Excellency determined, therefore, to an- 
nounce to Ho-choong-taung, his intention of join- 
ing immediately Sir Eraſmus Gower at Chu-fan, 
and to requeſt that a letter from - him might be for- 
warded to that commander without a moment's de- 
lay, as it otherwiſe might not overtake him. 

This determination was indeed perfectly agreea- 
ble to the Colao, and eyery confideration proved the 
Propriety of it. Chineſe decorum required that the 
Embaſſy ſhould ceaſe with the receipt of the Empe- 
ror's anſwer, and of the farewe!! preſents; nor could 
any perſonal communication afterwards take place 
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with his Imperial Majeſty. And it was as little con- 
ſiſtent, with the dignity of the miſſion, to attempt 
continuing longer than it was felt to be perfectly ac- 
ceptable, as fora common gueſt to remain beyond 
the time for which he had been invited, and was wel- 
come. The intercourſe with the Emperor, of which 
the ſuppoſed termination was the chief ground of 
the Embaſſador's regret, was in fact maintained, as 
will appear in the ſubſequent pages, more intimate- 
ly, and through a more favourable channel, than 
while he remained in the middle of his court. 
So ſudden a removal was a diſappointment to ſe- 
veral perſons of the Embaſſy, who had made their 
arrangements for paſſing the winter at Pekin. Judg- 
ing of its temperature by the latitude of the place, a 
few minutes under forty degrees north, they were 
not aware of the violent effect of the great range of 
high Tartarian mountains, covered perpetually with 
ſnow, upon that capital, where the average degree of 
the thermometer, is under twenty in the night dur- 
ing the winter months, and even in the day time 
gonſiderably below the freezing point. The uſual 
inhabitants were guarded againſt cold, not only by 
habit but by an increaſe of cloathing, in proportion 
to its intenſeneſs, conſiſting of furs, woollen clothes, 
and quilted cotton. They are not accuſtomed to the 
preſence of fire. They have no chimnies, except to 
kitchens in great hotels. Fires, on which Engliſh- 
men depend chiefly againſt ſuffering by the tharp- 
neſs of the atmoſphere, could not well anſwer that 
purpoſe in houſes which are ſo conſtructed as to ad- 
mit the external air almoſt on every fide. Stoves 
are, however, common in large buildings. They 
are fed from without with fol coal, found plenti- 
fully in the neighbourhood. Thoſe ſtoves are placed 
frequently under the platforms on which the inha- 
bitants ſit in the day time, and reſt at night. The 
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worſt weather experienced in that capital might be 
conſidered as mild by the Tartars, coming from a 
climate ſtill mere rude; but other foreigners are 
ſaid to feel themſelves leſs comfortable at Pekin in 
the winter than ſummer, tho the heat there is then 
raiſed to the oppoſite extreme. In both they ſeem 
to require a ſeaſoning. Several individuals of the 
Embaſſy fell ill during their ſtay; and all did not 
recover. The human frame ſeems better calculated 
for the hotteſt than the coldeſt atmoſphere; and tg 
exiſt at the Equator rather than at the Pole. a 
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CHAPTER V. 


DEPARTURE FROM, PEK IN. JOURNEY TO HAN- 
CHOO-FOO, PARTLY UPON THE IMPERIAL CANAL. 


| Tur reſolution having been once formed by the 
Embaſſador, of endeavouring to overtake the Lion at 
Chu-ſan, he became as anxious to ſet out from Pe- 
kin, as he had been before deſirous of protracting 
his ſtay in it. Another circumſtance contributed 
alſo to precipitate his departure. The Pei-ho, and 
other ſmaller rivers in the north of China, are partly 
fed by the melting of the ſnow in ſummer on the 
tops of the Tartarian mountains. While this ope- 
ration of nature continues, the rivers are deep and 
fit for the purpoſes of navigation; but towards the 
end of autumn, when the ſun's oblique rays fall with 
leſs effect upon the earth, and the melting ceaſes, 
thoſe rivers become ſo extremely ſhallow as well as 
flow, that boats of convenient ſize can no longer paſs 
upon them, even before the ſupervening froſt im- 
parts ſolidity to their diminiſhed and ſluggiſh wa- 
ters. The mandarines who attended the Embaſly, 
and were aware of the extreme fatigue and inconve- 
nience of travelling much by land in China, eſpeci- 
ally in winter, hurried every preparation in order to 
get upon the Pei-ho, while it was yet navigable. It 
was ſettled that the party ſhould proceed to Han- 
choo-foo, the Capital of the province of Che-Kiang, 
of which Chu-ſan forms a part, where, if Sir Eraſ- 
mus Gower ſhould be ſtill in waiting for the Embaſ- 
ſador, the latter might join him in a few days; and 
if otherwiſe, he might continue his route directly 
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for Cantpn, and from thence to Europe. Chow- u- 


Zhin, and Van-ta-Zhin, who were ſteadily attached 


to the Embaſly, and on whom much of its comforts 
depended, were allowed, by his Excellency's defire, 
tho regularly pertaining to' the province of Pe-che- 
lee, to accompany him throughout. He derived an 
advantage of ſtill greater importance, from the very 
_ doubts and ſuſpicions which the enemies of the Eng- 

liſh had inſpired into the Colao's mind; and had 
even endeayoured to convey to that of his Imperial 
Majeſty. It was thought, it ſeems, material, that a 
perſon in whom government placed the utmoſt con- 
fidence, ſhould be appointed to accompany theſe ſuſ- 
pected ſtrangers in their long journey through the 
empire, in order to watch their conduct, and pene- 
trate, if poſſible, their real character and deſigns. The 
choice fell upon the Colao Sun-ta-Zhin, mentioned 


in a former chapter. As he had acquitted himſelf 


to the perfect ſatisfaction of the court, when ſent to 
treat with the delegates from Ruſſia on the frontiers, 
he was, no doubt, deemed the fitteſt for a confidenti- 
al commiſſion concerning other foreigners. He was 
of open and engaging manners, and not. likely, at 
leaſt, to adopt the paſſions or prejudices of the Le- 
gate. The ſelection of a man of ſuch high dignity to 
accompany the Embaſſy, was conſidered by the Chi- 
neſe as a mark of peculiar honour paid to it, and was 
indeed announced as ſuch to his Excellency. 

On the morning of the ſeventh of October, Ho- 
choong-taung with other Colaos, came to a pavilion 
within the gates of Pekin, to go through the cere- 
monies of parting with the Embaſſador. Several 
gracious expreſſions were communicated to him on 
the part of his Imperial Majeſty ; and the full eti- 
quette of Chineſe civility was obſerved by the Mi- 
niſters who repreſented him. They expreſſed their 

hope, that his Excellency was ſatished with che treat- 
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ment the Embaſſy had hitherto received during its 
Nay amongſt them; and their aſſurances that nothing 
Mould be wanting (as indeed nothing was, ) to render 
his journey to the port of embarkation commodious 

and agreeable to him. Two tubes of bamboo wood 
covered with yellow cloth were placed upon a table, 
containing rolls of yellow paper reſembling vellum, 
on one of which was written a liſt of the Imperial 

reſents; and on the other, an anſwer to the demands 
which had been lately made by the Embaſlador, 
Could any hope have been entertained that this an- 
ſwer contained a compliance with thoſe demands, 
which neither the diſpoſition of the men who had 
been conſulted upon them, nor the ſuddenneſs with 
which they came to a determination concerning 
them, warranted, it muſt have been effectually done 
away by che ſilence, upon this ſubject, of Ho-choong- 
taung, who, had thoſe anſwers been favourable, 
would have madea merit of communicating fuch ac- 
ceptable intelligence. Both rolls were, in the Em- 
baſſador's preſence, tied with yellow ribands behind 
the ſhoulders of a mandarine of the fifth order, he 
kneeling during the operation, to be afterwards car- 
ried by him on horſeback, as far as the river on 
which his Excellency was to embark. Such is the 
diſtance between ranks in that country, that two 


Chineſe companions of the Embaſſy, of no mean de- 


gree, took leave alſo of the Colao upon their knees. 
The interpreter, tho he had been announced as ſe- 


cretary to the Embaſſy for the Chineſe language, was 


always obliged to ſtand before the Colao; and indeed 
the haughty general of the Thibet army once forced 
him to interpret upon his knees. 

Afier parting with the Emperor's miniſters, the 
Embaſſador, attended by his former retinue of Eng- 
liſh and Chineſe, paſſed through one of the eaſtern 
gates of Pekin, where he was ſaluted with the uſual 
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honours, - and proceeded directly towards Tong - 
choo-foo, in order to embark upon the Pei-ho. | 

The weather was now ſo much cooler than when 
the Embaſſy had paſſed before on the magnificent 
_ cauſeway leading from the capital, that none of the 
individuals belonging to it ſuffered from the preſſure 
of the crowds which were aſſembled on it. It did 
not, however, require the preſence of ſtrangers to fill 
conſtantly that great avenue. Beſides the multitudes 
mployed in ſupplying Pekin, or drawing ſupplies 
from it, the many attendants upon men in'office re- 
ſorting to or quitting it, and the flow proceſſions, 
particularly of funerals, occupy often the whole of 
that broad road. No perſon 1s allowed to be buried 
within the city; and the ceremonies of interring the 
dead, ſeem to throng the gates as much as the ſupply 
of proviſions for the living. W hatever be the rank 
or fortune of a Chineſe in a private ſtation, he makes 
habitually no parade or ſhow, reſerving his princi- 
pal expence for ſolemn feſtivals, or particular events 
ariſing in his family. The loſs of a parent, is, in the 
manners of the country, certainly the greateſt. The 
ſentiment of affection and reſpe& toward ſuch while 
living, is not ſuddenly extinguiſhed in the breaſt of 
the ſurvivors. The heart 1s indulged, and in ſome 
degree conſoled, by paying ſuperfluous devoirs to 
the manes of the deceaſed. The dictates of nature in 
this inſtance, are confirmed and enforced by the mo- 
ral laws which govern the empire. Every inſtituti- 
on tending to maintain the habits of duty on bchalf 
of the offspring towards their progenitors, is ſancti- 
fied into a precept not to be neglected but at the peril 
of being infamous. The firſt proceſſion which was 
ſeen this day, was preceded by ſeveral performers on 
ſolemn muſic; then followed a variety of inſignia, 
ſome of ſilken colours, and painted boards with de- 
vices and characters, diſplaying the rank and office 
of him who was no more. Immediately before the 
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corpſe, the male relations walked, each ſupportedby 
friends, occupied in preventing them from giving 
way to the exceſſes and extravagance of grief, to 
which the appearance of their countenances implied 


that they were prone. Over the mourners were car- 


ricd umbrellas with deep curtains hanging from the 
edges. Several perſons were employed to burn cir- 
cular pieces of paper, covered chicfly with tinfoil, as 
they paſſed by burying grounds and temples. Theſe 
pieces in the popular opinion, like the coin to Che 


ron for being conveyed to the Elyſian fields, are un- 


derſtood to be convertible in the next ſtage of exiſt- 
Ence, into the means of providing the neceſſaries of 


that new life. Notwithſtanding the philoſophical 


doctrines of the learned Chineſe, which exclude all 


notions unconſonant to reaſon, as well as the reality 


of all beings not referable to the ſenſes; they often 


Field, in practice, to the current notions of the weak 


and vulgar. The people, among other ſuperſtitions, 
are particularly ſcrupulous about the time and place 
of burying their dead. The delay occaſioned be- 
fore thoſe difficult points are aſcertained, has often 
long detained the coffins of the rich from their laſt 


repoſitory ; many are ſcen in houſes and gardens un- 


der temporary roofs, to preſerve them, in the mean 
time, from the weather; but neceſſity forces the poor 
to overcome many of their ſcruples in this reſpec, 
and to depoſite at once, and with little ceremony, the 
remains of their relations in their final abode. 
However different be the ſentiment which agitates 


the mind in the event of marriage, che celebration of 


it, oſtentatious, indeed, and expenſive, is yet inferior 
to that of funerals in the ſame rank of life. Its pomp 
was probably in the origin, ſuggeſted by the parents 


of the partics. They naturally wiſhed to give dig- 


nity to a union of their choice. They wiſhed to 
mark it with aſolemnity tending to render the tie more 
facred and more durable. But the impulſe which 
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unites the ſexcs, did not require the aid of public feſ- 
tivals. Myſtery ſerves, on the contrary, to fan iis 
flames, and is preferred forthe ſolemnization ofits rites. 
Tho celibacy in either ſex is not deemed a virtue 
by the Chineſe, and conſtancy the only ſort of ehaſ- 
tity they recommend, yet the rules of exterior de- 
cency are guarded by the manners and ſentiments of 
all perſons of education and refinement. Whatever 
fimilitude may be obſerved between the paganiſm of 
China and that of its neighbour Hindoſtan, the for- 
mer ſeems not to have borrowed from the latter, any 
of the obſcene poſtures carved ſometimes, as part of 
the original deſign, even on the outſide of Indian 
temples. One of the gentlemen of the Embaſſy had 
leiſure, indeed, to examine a ſmall open temple on 
one fide of the cauſeway in returning now from Pe- 
kin, which in the hurry of approaching to that capi- 
tal he had overlooked. The figure he found in it, he 
conjectured to be intended to repreſent the lingam 
of the Hindoos, or heathen god of gardens. It was, 
however, only a fimple ſhort column ſupportedupon 
the back of a rudely ſculptured animal of the lizard 
kind, as appears by the annexed engraving : and the 
column was in all likelihood, meant merely to bear 
a monumental inſcription in Chineſe characters, 
- which filled one face of it almoſt entirely. If, from 
_ the looſe expreſſions familiarly introduced by ſome 
of the moſt elegant writers in antiquity, and from 
the indecent images diſcovered among ancient build- 
ings, as for example, at Pompcia, as well as from 
ſome remains of obſcene worſhip, in an obſcure part 
of the ſame country, and the ſhameleſs practice of 
ſome diſtant favage tribes, it be inferred that decency 
is not a ſtrong, innate, and ncceſlary ſentiment of 
nature, it muſt be acknowledged, that it is at leaſt a 
happy artifice of ſociety, not indeed preeluding vice, 
but covering its exterior turpitude, and adding re- 
finement and delicacy to natural enjoyments. And 
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in this ſpecies of faRitious virtue, the Chineſe have 


preceded, as well as ſurpaſſed, moſt other nations. 
On the arrival of the Embaſſy at Tong-choo-foo, 
it was chcerfully reeeived at the temple whieh had 


been, for a few days, its former reſidenee; and was 


prepared a ſecond time for its accommodation. The 
principal mandarines waited upon the Embaſſador 
from Tong-choo-foo, which was illuminated in the 
evening with lights in decorated lanterns; Troops 
were already drawn out before the temple in various 
uniforms, ſome of them fanciful indeed and pictu- 


reſque, but apparently, at leaſt, more ſuitable for 
the ſtage than a field of battle. Quilted petticoats 


and jackets, and fatin boots with thick foles of pa- 
per, have a mixture of clumfineſs and effeminacy, 
ſeemingly little caleulated for a military life; but 
this holy. manſion was ſuffieiently ſafe, under the 
more powerful protection of the Men-jhin, or guard- 
ian ſpirit of the place, of which the effigy, painted 
upon the outer gate, was ſuppoſed effectually to pre- 
vent the oppoſite ſpirit of evil from entering within 
it. Drawings of the ſame kind are, indeed, with a 
fimilar intention, paſted on the outer and inner doors 
of moſt of the private dwellings of the Chineſe. The 
common people, conſeious of the numerous ills to 
which they are hable, are diſpoſed to ſeek for ſafe- 
guards on every fide. Their minds being onee open 
to-credulity, are ready to accept any ſupernatural aſ- 


fiſtance, offered to them by a new religion, againſt 


the violence of power, or the calamities of nature. 
Their own has nothing exelufive in it; and they 


would have embraced Chriſtianity in great numbers, 


if it could have been aſſociated with other tenets. 
The Jeſuits, who were defirous of permitting with it 
the ceremonies performed by the Chineſe in the halls 
of their anceſtors, would have been much more ſuc- 
ceſsful than their opponents who condemned them; 
to whom the prineipal ſubjeQ of reproach from a 
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pagan of China at preſent is, that © they neglect 
their forefathers.” The offerings from flocks and 
herds, and likewiſe of fowls, of oil, ſalt, flour, and 
incenſe, mentioned in the Levitical law, ara known 
and obſerved by the Chineſe. They have their 
Lares and Penates like the Romans, and in their 
obſervance and offerings on every new moon, recall 
the expreſſion of the Latin poet: 
« Calo ſupinas fi tuleris manus, naſcente luna.” 

Wich ſueh a liberal diſpofition of mind towards 
all religions, it was not ſurpriſing that a prieſt of 
another ſect ſhould have been a vifitor at this time at 
the temple of Fo. He was a diſciple of Lao-koun, 
whoſe original doctrines differed little from thoſe of 
Epicurus. He maintained, that to live happily 
ſhould be the chief object of man; and that indif- 
ference to events, was.one of the principal means 
of attaining that end; that it was vain te reflect much 
upon the paſt, or to be ſolicitous about the future: 
the wiſeſt occupation being to enjoy the fleeting mo- 
ments as they paſs. To ſuch abſtract maxims, which, 
were they true, could ſcarcely be practicable, the 


pry found themfelves obliged, in order to have a 


old upon the people, to add various practices and 
— of a tendeney directly eontrary; ſuch as 
the power of predicting events, and divers precauti- 
ons againſt evil. Theſe prieſts had their followers 
and their temples, and were known by exterior diſ- 
tinctions in their dreſs; but in other reſpects they 
were united with all other ſuperſtitions, againft ths 
fimple and natural religion or moral reaſon of Con- 
fucius, Befides the deities: formerly deſcribed in 
the temple of 'Tong-choo-foo, were obſervable, thoſe 
of Peace and War, of Temperance and Voluptuouſ- 
neſs, of Mirth and Melancholy, with female images 
of Fruitfulneſs and Pleaſure. - Before them were 
placed one or more bronze veſſels in which ike 
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prieſts and devotees burn perfumed matches, and 
tinfoil paper. The annexed engraving of one of 


thoſe bronze veſſels, ſhows that it never could have 
been intended for human, or indeed any animal ſa- 
crifices, as has been erroneouſly conjectured. 

While the gentlemen of the Embaſſy were, for 
the laſt time, examining the temple and viſiting the 
city of Tong-choo-foo, their attendants, Chineſe and 
Engliſh, were engaged in, preparing all things for 
embarkation. The yachts were ready at the water 
fide; and the Embaſſador had the ſatisfaction of ob- 
ſerving the ſame care and attention exerted in pro- 
viding for his accommodation and that of his ſuite, 
down the river, which he had experienced in aſcend- 


ing it. As the preſents made by his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, were not of a nature to be ſo cumberſome, in 


the package, as thoſe which had been brought to 


him, it took but little time to embark the whole 
baggage in the proper veſſels. One veſſel was taken 
up with the ſeveral parts, taken aſunder, of his Ex- 


cellency's carriages. One of them was an elegant 
ſtate chariot, which, _ he firſt-underſtood that it 
was uſual to make ſome offering to his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty on his own behalf, he intended for that pur- 
poſe; and he inſerted it accordingly in the liſt he de- 
livered- to the mandarines. Finding afterwards the 
propricty of preſenting ſomething with his own 
hands, he choſe a pair of watches enriched with dia- 
monds. The chariot was, however, already at Yuen- 
min-yuen, which when the Emperor found out, he 
ſent back with a civil meſſage, as not accepting pre- 
ſents twice from any private hand. The Embaſſy 
was not-detained above a day at Tong-choo-foo. The 
waters, indeed, of the Pei-ho were already low, and 
continuing to decreaſe. In a few days more, they 
were likely to be too ſhallow to float the yachts ; and 


it would have been equally uncomfortable to travel 


by land, or in {mall or open boats. 
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The yachts, now uſed, were of a conſtruction as 
light as poſſible, conſiſtently with the convenience 
of the paſſengers. They had no upper range of 
apartments for the people, and admitted very little 
baggage below the floor. They were about ſeventy 
feet in length, and fifteen in width, flat bottomed, 
and drawing ſcarcely ten inches water. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, they were dragged by main ſtrength 
over ſome ſhallows in the river, on the ſecond day of 
the Embaſſy's embarking on it. Beſide the eauſe of 
the diminution of the river, mentioned in the begin- 
ning of this chapter, another not fo conſtant, contri- 
buted in this ſeaſon towards it. The weather had 
been remarkably dry for ſome months paſt, not above 
a ſhower or two had fallen to ſupply the loſs by eva- 
poration fince the month of July. From that period 
it was rare to ſee a cloud. The time of harveſt is fo 
little ſubject here to rain, that the corn is frequently 
thraſhed, or the ſtraw ſeparated from the grain, upon 
an open Hoor in the middle of the field in which it 
had been reaped. The thermometer of Fahrenheit, 
(hich in Auguſt was ſeldom under eighty-four, was 
now ſometimes down to fifty. The fields which had 
then been moſtly covered with the kow-leang or lofty 
corn, exhibited now a crop of other ſpecies of millet. 
Its ſhorter ſtems interrupted leſs the proſpect, which, 
as the travellers receded from the hills lying to the 
weſtward of Pekin, was chicfly that of a level and 
fertile country, full of culture and of villages. 

The Embaſſy had made very little progreſs when 
Van-ta-Zhin came to inform the Embaſlador, that 
the Colao Sun-ta-Zhin had juſt receiveda leiter from 


the Emperor, of which he wiſhed to communicate 


to him the contents. His Excellency perceived, at 

the ſame time, Sun-ta-Zhin's yacht approaching very 

faſt to his. The Embaſſador determined to ſpare 

him the trouble of quiiting his own veſſel, and wait- 

ed upon him immediately; and began by reminding 
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this new companion of his travels, of the civilities 
received from him at Poo-ta-la, and in thegardens of 


. Zhe-hol; for which his Excellency renewed his ac- 
knowlegments; and then menttoned the happineſs 
He felt at Sun-ta-Zhin's appointment to do him the 


honour of accompanying him in the preſent jour- 


ney. That Colao received the Embaſſader with 
every mark of confideration, and expreffed the high- 
eſt ſatisfaction at having been chofen upon the pre- 
ſent occafion. He then read ſome part of the Em- 

ror's letter, the purport of which was, that he 
(Sun-ta-Zhin) © ſhould take the Embaſly under his 
ec particular care, that every proper diſtinction 


* ſhould be ſhewn, and attention paid to the Embal- 


© fador and his ſuite in their route to Chu-ſan, and 
eto ſee them ſafely embarked on board their ſhips; 
hut that if thoſe ſhips ſhould be ſailed from thence, 
te to proceed in the ſame manner, and for the like 
* purpoſe to Canton.” It was natural to ſuppoſe, 
that he would not communicate his private inſtruc- 
tions, contained poſſibly in the ſame diſpatch ; buy 


he ſaid enough to ſhow that his Excelleney's letter tag 


Sir Eraſmus Gower to wait for the Embaſſy at Chu- 
fan, had not been forwarded to him. The letter had 
been delivered open, written in the Engliſh language, 
to the Miniſter. The latter could find no perſon at 
Pekin not belonging to the Embaſſy, who could 
tranſlate it for him. Tho every circumſtance ren- 
dered it probable, that the contents of that letter 
were ſuch as the Embaſlador had ſtated to him; and 
- that it was difficult to divine what improper intelli- 
gence could at that period be conveyed, or danger- 
ous direction given, to Sir Eraſmus Gower; yet ſuch 
were the ſuſpicions of that Colao, in relation to it, 
that he had hitherto kept it back. Sun-ta-Zhin was, 


however, foon convinced of the genuine explanation 


which the Embaſſador gave him of the letter, as well 


as of the neceſſity of its diſpatch; and undertook to 
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write to his Imperial Majeſty, to have it forwarded 
without any further delay. Soon afterwards, his 
Excellency took leave and went back to his yacht, 
where, P half an hour, Sun-ta-Zhin returned his 
viſit. The converſation here became leſs formal; 
finding, in the courſe of it that the Embaſſador's 
reſidence had continued for three years in Ruſſia, he 
appeared. at a. loſs to gueſs what public buſineſs he 
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could have occaſion to tranſact there during ſo long 
a period. His ſurpriſe led to an explanation of the 
cuſtoms of European nations with regard to their 
mutual intercourſe, for which purpoſe the reſpec- 
tive ſovereigns uſually kept embaſſadors habitually 
reſiding at each other's courts; by whoſe means re- 
| ciprocal friendſhip was maintained, and jealouſies, 
likely otherwiſe to ariſe from accidental miſunder- 
| ſtandings, were effeQually prevented. | 
'Sun-ta-Zhin ſeemed no leſs actuated by perſonal 
| curioſity in his queſtions, than by the deſire of com- 
municating to the Emperor every information rela- 
/ tive to the Engliſh, and other nations of Europe 
« MW + trading to China, which he could collect in his con- 
verſation with the Embaſſador. It was apparent 
how much the Embaſſy occupied the attention of 
ö his Imperial Majeſty, from the daily correſpondence 
t he held concerning it. And his Excellency eaſily 
z perceived that he was advancing more in the real 
; object of his miſſion, that of removing the prejudi- 
T ces of the Chineſe government againſt the Engliſh, 
d by converſing in fact familiarly through ſo liberal a 
p channel with his Imperial Majeſty, than his con- 


> ſtrained intercourſe had permitted during his reſi- 
h dence at court. Thoſe mutual viſits were repeated 
, frequently. The reſpective yachts, upon a ſignal, 
, approached, and grappling each other, the parties 
n {ſtepped at once from one veſſel to the other. Of.en 
it at their meetings, Sun-ta-Zhin read paragraphs ta- 
0 ken from r diſpatches to him, contains, 
2 
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ing ſome gracious expreſſions towards his Excellens 
cy and thoſe of his ſuite, occaſioned by the reports 
he had made of their conduct and diſpoſition. The 
picture probably given of their manners by the for- 
mer legate, having been once diſcovered by Sun-ta- 
Zhin to be diſtorted and unjuſt, the diſguſt he felt at 
ſuch a miſrepreſentation, was ſufficient to incline a 
mind like his, to be, at leaſt, as favourable in the 
account he tranſmitted of them as could be 
conſiſtent with his own obſervationand opinion. Be- 
ſides the natural liberality of his diſpoſition, his taſte 
for literature contributed, no doubt, to correct any 
Narrow or national prefudice which he might ortgt- 
nally have imbibed from the nature of his education, 
and the maxims and opinions of thoſe with whom he 
lived. He was ſtored with Whatever knowledge 
Chineſe or Manchoo-Tartar books could furniſh. 
He was the only mandarine, among thoſe whom the 
Embaſſador had an opportunity of knowing, who 
travelled with a library. He was courteous in his 
manners; tho he ſtill thought it neceſſary to be te- 
nacious of the privileges attached to the rank he 
filled. He was not only a Colao, but was honoured 
with the yellow mantle, covering, like a ſpencer, 
his other garments. Such a mantle is the higheſt 
diſtinction at pteſent known in China; and imprints, 
as it were, fomewhat of a facred character on the 
wearer. The order of the clergy at Zhe-hol, to 
whom nothing could communicate reſpe& while, 
to ignorance and poverty they added meanneſs and 
irregularity of conduct, derive no credit from being 
clad entirely in that colour; but a part only procures 
for a lay men. the awe and confideration of all ranks. 
Chow-ta-Zhin and Van-ta-Zhin, tho enjoying the 
appellation of great men, avoided meeting the Em- 
baſſador in his viſits to Sun-ta-Zhin, as they ſhould 
be obliged to ſtand in his preſence; and the interpre- 
ver once venturing to {it down before him, was called 
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guickly by him to his duty. The inferior manda - 
rines and guards attendant upon the Embaſſy, no 
longer attempted, as when under the direction of the 
Legate, to conſtrain the gentlemen of the Embaſly 
in their excurſions upon ſhore. The latter took 
care themſelves neither to act indiſcreetly, nor to 
delay the . progreſs of the yachts. The country 
from Tong-choo-foe as far as 'Tien-ſing, was, indeed 
not new to them; tho the difference of the ſeaſon 
and culture, had altered in ſome degree its aſpect. 
The fields were parched by the long continuance of 
the drought; but, as in many places the bed of the 
river had been raiſed above the adjoining grounds 
by the gradual accumulation of ſoil upon its bot- 
tom, and by the acceſſion of new mounds to pre- 
vent its inundation, thoſe grounds were watered 
with little difficulty or labour, through fluices 
made from it as from an elevated canal. Where 
the river was upon a level with the adjacent coun- 
try, a more operoſe method of irrigation was ſome- 
times practiſed by the neighbouring cultivators. Two 
of them ſtood oppoſite to cach other on two projecting 
banks, holding ropes fixed to a baſket, which ſwing- 
ing to and fro for a conſiderable time, they gave it a 
velocity that aſſiſted in throwing the water into a re- 
ſervoir dug near the river's bank; from whence it 
was communicated where wanted, by ſmall chan- 
nels. Sometimes a long pole, unequally divided in 
its length, is made to turn on a pivot acroſs an up- 
right poſt. A bucket fixed to the end of the ſhorter 
lever, is eaſily lowered into the river, and which, 
when filled, a ſmall power applied to the extremity 
of the longer lever, will be ſuffieient to raiſe and 
pour its contents into the reſervoir, notwithſtanding 
the weight of water. Both theſe methods are 
Ketehed in the next engraving. 

The inhabitants along the Pei-ho bore ſtrong 
Marks of poverty in their dwellings and apparel; 
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but their general cheerfulneſs teſtified that they 
were not pinched for the abſolute neceſſaries of 
life; and that they did not conſider their condition 
as the conſequence of any particular act of injuſtice 
done them; under a ſenſe of which, men are ſeldom 
tranquil. Nor was their poverty owing to the bar- 
renneſs of their lands, which their induſtry fertili- 
zed; but human population was too crowded to ad- 
mit ſuch a portion of ground to each family as could 
ſupply all the comforts of life. Little of it was re- 
ſerved for rearing other animals, from a conviction, 
no doubt, of what is aſſerted to be true by Adam 
Smith, that © a corn field of moderate fertility, pro- 
ce duces a much greater quantity of food for man, 
ce than the beſt paſture of equal extent; for tho its 
ec cultivation requires much more labour, yet the 
« ſurplus that remains after replacing the ſeed, and 
« maintaining all that labour, is likewiſe much 
te greater.” On ſome ſmall ſpots a few ſheep are fed. 
A much greater number are brought from Tartary, 
as well as larger cattle. Such of the latter as are 
kept in China, have ſcarcely any otherprovender than 
the ſtraw of corn cut ſmall ike chaff. A very ſcanty 
Proportion of animal food ſerves as a reliſh to the 
vegetable diet of the common people. Milk, cheeſe 
and butter, the prineipal reſources of paſtoral life, 
are little known to the Chineſe; and when it was 
found that the gentlemen of the Embaſly wiſhed to 
be ſupplied with the firſt of thoſe articles, it was ne- 
ceſſary to take ſome pains to find out a perſon 
who underſtood the management of cows; and who, 
with two of thoſe animals, were put into a barge, 
with proper nouriſhment, in order to accompany 
the yachts upon the water. 

At this ſeaſon, much of the crop of kow-leang was 
already off the ground. The firſt operation after- 
wards, of the huſbandmen, is to dig up the roots 
with hoes; and, as in all undertakings, the Chineſe 
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are ſtrictly methodical, and practically feel che ad- 
vantages accruing from the diviſion of labour, the 
taſk is performed agreeably to the following re- 
gular arrangement. One man advances in &a 
ſtraight line, and ftrikes up a row of ſtubble on each 
Ade of him with his hoe. A ſecond follows to beat 
off the earth that adkeres to them, and lays them af 
terwards 1n little bundles; while a third breaks up 
the ground between the rows. A fingle buffalo is 
found then ſufficient to draw the plough through it. 
The bundles of ſtubble are ſometimes burnt upon 
the ground, and the aſhes ſtrewed over the ſurface. 
Sometimes when fuel is ſcarce, they are carried 
home and dſed for that purpoſe. 1 


The ground being in a conſtant ſtate of tillage, 


ploughs of the moſt ſimple conſtruction are found 
adequate to every purpoſe required from ſuch an 


inſtrument. Where the ground is particularly 


light, men and women yoked to the plough, are 
able to draw it through the foil. A coulter is unne- 
ceſſary to ſuch a plough, as there is no turf to cut 
through. The ſhare that opens the ground termi- 
nates in a curve, which anſwers the purpole of à 
mould-board to turn back the earth. This part 
is ſometimes made of iron, and frequently of that 
timber which on account of its hardneſs, is called 
iron wood. The anncxed engraving exhibits a figure 
of this imple machine. | 
In three days the yachts arrived atthe ſpot where 
they met the tide; the ebb of which, aiding the cux- 
rent of the river, brought them in another day to 
Tien-ſing. Here the Legate, who had hitherto 
travelled with the Embaſly, but who being awed by 
the preſence of Sun-ta-Zhin, aſſumed no autho- 
rity in the conduct of it, finally parted from it, or 


rather diſappeared without taking leave, or putting 


himſelf in the way of receiving from thoſe who be- 
longed to it, any acknowlegments for ſervices 
which he was conſcious he had not rendered. 
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Here too, the Embaſſy entered upon a new route. 
"Inſtead of proceeding upon the lower branch of the 
Pei-ho to the ſea, they turned to the right and to the 
ſouthward; and paſting by the mouth of the river 

WMhen- ho, which, like the Pei-ho, flows from the 
hills of Tartary, and falls into the great baſon at 

Tien-ſing; they ſpent three hours in getting 

through the multitude of junks which were lying 

on it, and aſcended the river already mentioned of 

Tun-leang-ho, upon the margins of which, the 

ſuburbs of the Heavenly city extended for a conſide- 

rable way. Upon its banks was erected a temporary 
building, for the reception of the Embaſſador, with 
a decorated landing place, and triumphal gateway; 
and an entertainment of confectionary and fruits 

Was provided for him. The crowds of ſpectators 

were as great as when he firſt paſſed through Tien- 

fing. 

Behind the city and ſuburbs extends a ſandy 

plain, as far as the eye could reach, covered with 

ſmall tombs, of which the number was incalcula- 
ble. It was the public burying ground of which 
the limits were ſo wide, owing to that reſpect paid 
to the dead by the Chineſe, which prevents them 
from opening a new grave upon any ſpot where the 
traces of a former one remained upon the ſurface. 
The ſtream of the Yun-leang-ho, which likewiſe 
bears the name of Eu-ho, or precious river, was 
confined near Tien- ſing between two artificial banks 
thrown up to a conſiderable height, and ſloped down 
to the water's edge in the manner of a glacis. The 
tops were converted into fine gravel walks, ſhaded 
for many miles by rows of large willow trees, high 

Poplars, and the quaking aſp, interſperſed with 

others bearing fruit, particularly of the plum kind. 

Along thoſe banks, the country appeared cultivated 

as a garden, producing chiefly culinary vegetables. 
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The ſtream was here ſo ſtrong, that i ir required, to 
Rem it, eighteen or twenty trackers to each yacht; 
nor could their progreſs * exceed a mile an hour; 
but the beauty of the ſcene made ſome amends for 
the ſlowneſs of the motion. In other places the ri- 


ver widened to about eighty feet; and the current of 


the ſtream was more eaſily overcome. 
It was a tradition © prevalent among the Siler 
upon this river, and the inhabitants upon its ſhores, 


that its depth and width were once vaſtly greater 


than at preſent ; a large branch from . the. Yellow 
river then falling through that channel into the wide 


baſon of Tien- ſing; whereas thewho le of the great 
river now falls into the Vellow ſea, at a diſtance of 


LO 


more than one hundred miles. 

At every interval of a tew miles, are military 
poſts, at each of which ſoldiers are ſtationed to pro- 
tect the internal commerce of the provinces, as well 
as travellers, from pirates and robbers. . A Chineſe 
ſoldier wears his ſword on the left ſide, but with the 
point bending forwards: and he draws it with the 
right hand turned behind him. 

The ſoil hereabouts is ſandy, and in appearance 
dry ; but it cannot be dug beyond a foot in depth, 
without finding water in abundance. Canals of dif- 
ferent ſizes are ſeen at ſhort diſtances, either falling 
into the river, or branching from it into the country. 

A remarkable difference took place hereabouts, 
between the height of the thermometer 1n the night, 
and that which was. obſerved in the middle of the 
day. Sometimes it ſtood little above forty degrees 
of Fahrenheit's ſcale at ſun-rife, and approached by 
Noon to eighty. Thoſe vieiſſitudes began to affect 
the health of ſome perſons of the Embaſſy; tho the 
illneſs of a few of the guard was, perhaps, chiefly 
owing to repletion and wont of exerciſe. 

In paſſing by ſome viilages, ſeveral women were 
ſeen at their doors with rocks and recls employed 
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in ſpinning cotton, Some alſo aſſiſted in the harveſt, 
who were little to be diſtinguiſhed from the men, 
by any delicacy of feature, or complexion, *© The 
general character of the perſons of thoſe women, 
according to the obſervation of Mr. Hickey, who, 
in the courſe of his profeſſion, had particularly 
ſtudied the human form, was the reverſe of what is 
«--generally conſidered as elegant or beautiful, 
„ Their heads were large and round, and their ſta- 
* ture low, apparently not above fix lengths of the 
c head. Their ſhape was wholly concealed from 
* the neck downwards by looſe dreſſes; they wore 
« wide trowſers from the waiſt to the ſmall of the 
* leg; and their feet and ankles were wrapped 
round with bandages.” Thoſe of a more elegant 
form were probably not employed in theſe rude la- 
bours. A cuſtom which is ſaid to ſubſiſt in China, muſt 
render beauty rare in the lower claſſes of life. It is 
aſſured, that the young maidens diſtinguiſhed by 
their faces or their figure, are taken or purchaſed 
from their parents at the age of fourteen, for the uſe 
of the powerful and opulent. Accident had thrown 
a few of theſe within view of the gentlemen of the 
Embaſſy, who.. conſidered them, from the fairneſs 
and delicacy of their complexions, and the beauty 
and regularity of their features, as entitled to admi- 


ration. Some of thoſe who did not appear indiſcri- 


minately abroad, but whom curiofity impelled to 
quit their houſes to ſee the extraordinary ſtrangers 
paſs, were ſometimes hooted back by Chineſe of 
the other ſex, as if reproaching them for expoſing 
themſelves to the fight of the barbarians. 

Mr. Hickey, to the circumſtance of ſmall eyes, 
attributed generally to the Chineſe of both ſexes, 
adds, that moſt of the men had blunt noſes turned 
« upwards, high check bones, and large lips, with 
* complexions dark and muddy. Their hair was 


ce univerſally black, and ſo thick and ſtrong that, 
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© comparatively, they liken the hair of Europ 

* to the pile or fur of the ſmaller animals. The 
© Chineſe often wear whiſkers, and encourage the 
© growth ofa beard upon the chin, which is ſuffered 
< to deſcend in ſtraight lines.“ 

At this ſeaſon of harveſt, an active cheerfulneſs 
ſeemed to pervade both ſexes. They appeared to 
be ſenſible of labouring for their own profit. Many 
of the peaſants are owners of the land they cultivate. 
There are no great and ſpeculative farmers, aiming 

at monopoly or combination in the diſpoſal of their 
produce, and overwhelming with their wealth the 
poorer huſbandmen, till they reduce them at length 
to mere daily labourers. 'The advantages reſulting 
from the neighbourhood of the river, become ſome 
conſolation for the occaſional oppreſſion of manda- 
rines, in forcing frequently the peaſants, at low 
rates, into the ſervice of government, for the pur- 
poſe of tracking upon its banks the public barges 
paſſing on it. 1 
The river meandered through a richly cultivated 
plain, whoſe bounds are marked only by the hori- 
zZon. The kow-leang and other ſpecies of millet 
ſeemed ſtill the principal articles of produce here, 
as upon the Pei-ho. The houſes of almoſt every 
village are ſurrounded with a thick fence of the 
ſtems of the kow-leang, intended probably as a de- 
fence againſt the cold weather, now rapidly ap- 
proaching, tho it was yet only in the middle of Oc- 
tober. | 

Thoſe villages are ſometimes in fize equal to a 
European city ; but none of them are of note among 
the Chineſe, unleſs walled round, and comprehen- 
ded in one of the three orders of their cities. 

Tho the progreſs of the yachts againſt the ſtream 
was ſlow, half an hour ſeldom intervened without a 
town or village coming into ſight. The walls of 
the village houſes conſiſted moſtly of indurated 
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mud; or of maſles of earth baked imperfectly in the 
ſun, or moulded between planks into the ſhape of 
walls, and bound together with them, untill it had 
acquired ſufficient hardneſs to ſupport a roof; or of 
wicker-work, defended by a coating of adheſive clay. 
The roofs were covered generally with ſtraw, rarely 
with green turf. The apartments are divided by 
lattice-work hung with broad paper, containing 
either the figures of deities, or columns of moral 
ſentences. A court or vacant ſpace around the 
houſe, is incloſed with wattles, or the ſtems of the 
kow-leang : the whole marked with an arrangement 
and neatneſs, implying the attentive induſtry of the 
occupiers, and ſufficient to reconcile the beholders 
to the rudeneſs of the materials with which thoſe 
dwellings were conſtructed. 5 | 
The towns were ſurrounded with walls for the 
moſt part higher than the roofs of the houſes they 
incloſed, The walls formed generally a ſquare, and 
' faced the four cardinal points. The gates were diſ- 
tinguifhed by the names of eaſt, weſt, north, or ſouth 
gate, according to the fact, engraved in. ſtone over 
the entrance. The fireets were for the moſt part 
narrow, nor were within the walls any wide open- 
ings or ſquares. Large edifices are tew, and conſe- 
crated to public uſes, or the refidence of the princi- 
pal perſons in authority. The ſumptuary laws of 
China regulate the dwellings, as well as the apparel 
of the opulent. It is a maxim of that ſtate, far 
from being univerſally allowed elſewhere, that the 
more ſpacious the apartments of the rich, the more 
confined muſt be the cabins of the poor; and the 
more ſplendid the eſtabliſhments of the former, the 
more miſerable will be the condition of the latter, 
as the more labour is conſumed in ſupplying the ſu- 
perfluities, the leſs remains for obtaining the neceſ- 
ſaries, of life. The houſes were in general of ſim- 
ple conſtruction, and in height one ſtory, The 
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foundations were of freeſtone or granite, drawn 
from the neareſt mountains. The walls were gene- 
rally built of bricks, of an earth ſelected with care, 


and burnt with culm or wood, in cloſe kilns or 


ovens, as are the tiles which cover the roofs, in rows 
alternately concave and convex, and forming ridges 
and furrows, luted by a cement of clay. The tim. 
ber uſed in building, is chiefly the larch fir, which is 
planted in fituations on the mountains too cold or 
ſeep for other culture. The windows are ſmall, and. 
are of paper inſtead of glaſs. Very little iron is 
uſed, ſcarcely even a nail, in any of their buildings. 
'The floors are not of planks, but of marble flags, or 
indurated earth. In elegant and public ſtructures, a 
range of columns made of the entire trunks of the 
ſame kind of fir, run parallel to the outſide walls, be- 
tween which and the columns a gallery is thus form- 
ed. The body of the roof, in that cafe, reſts upon 
the walls, and its projecting part only upon the co- 
lumns. In'particular buildings, the roofs are ſome. 
times double or treble, at the diſtance of a few feet 
one above the other. All public buildings, and 
moſt palaces, have their chief doors and windows to 
the ſouth. The principal edifices are a hall of audience, 
in which complaints are heard, and juſtice. admi- 
niſtered; a college for ſtudents, in which they are 
ſolemnly examined for degrees; temples for public 
worſhip of divers ſeas; grauaries, in order to be 


provided againſt famine; and a public library. The 


ordinary houſes advance to the ſtreets without co- 
lumns; inſtead of which, ſuch as bave ſhops hang 
out two tall poles, painted and gilt, and croſſed with 
boards, to inform the lettered paſfenger, in large 
golden characters, and the unlearned, by figurative 


alluſions, of the articles with which he might be ſup- 


plied. Withinſide, the orvaments are few, and the 
furniture ſimple. Every thing of wood is painted 
red and varniſhed, The mam ſtreets, and part of 
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the ſuburbs of theſe towns, exhibited the agitation 
and activity of commerce, partly occaſioned by the 
proximity of the. river, on which trading veſſels 
were continually paſſing. Many alſo lay at anchor 
before the villages as well as towns. 
Each town is ſuppoſed to be under the protection 
of certain ſtars or conſtellations, of which laſt the 
Chineſe reckon: twenty-eight ; but they have, beſide, 
a diviſion of the ſtars anſwering to the ſigns of the 
zodiac, and which they call the twelve manſions of 
the ſun. In a ſky ſo clear as that which they enjoy, 
it is not ſurpriſing that, from the firſt dawn of civil- 
ized ſociety, when as yet the fewer combinations of 
civil life, and a ſmaller population, gave leſs occu- 
pation to every individual; and ſufficient ſubſiſtence 
was to be obtained with leſs pains of culture, he 
ſhould employ ſome portion of his time in contem- 
_ plating the brilliant luminaries above him. The 
Chineſe did not borrow their knowledge of them 
from other nations, as appears from the names by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed amongſt them, and 
which bear analogy to cuſtoms and events in their 
own country. On ſome of their ancient coins are to 
be found the characters denoting the manſions of the 
ſan. : By dint of obſervation, they came to know in 
a little time the true number of days in a ſolar year, 
as well as other periods and phenomena of the hea- 
vens; but they quickly fell into the deluſions of 
aſtrology, the magnificent prophecies and promiſes of 
which deſtroyed the taſte for the patient labours and 
ſober ſcience of aſtronomy. Their aſtrologers pre- 
tend to foretell, and publiſh annually in almanacks, 
as do, indecd, thoſe of Europe, every variation of the 
weather in the ſeveral ſeaſons of the ſucceeding year; 
but the former mark, beſides, the lucky and un- 
lucky days for every poſſible human undertaking. 
Ihe attachment of the people to ſuch notions, is con- 
firmed by every accidental coincidence of the pre- 
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diction with the event; while the frequency of diſ- 
appointment is conſidered as arguing only the igno- 
rance-of the practitioner, not the fallibility of the art. 
New-and many oracles are conſulted, in hope they 
may agree. And thus, what ought to put an end to 
the credulity of dupes to fuch impoſtures, ſerves only 
to increaſe the-buſineſs of thoſe who carry them on. 
It is the ſource of much emolument to them, as it is 
of expence and anxiety to their employers. It epe- 
rates as a voluntary tax upon ſuperſtition. 

No legal tax is impoſed in China on the ſcore of 
religion. Ceremonies are ordained by it, in the per- 
formance of which ſome time is neceſſarily eonſum- 
ed, and facrifices are required, which occafion ex- 
pence, on the new and full moon; and in ſpring and 
autumn; and likewiſe in the beginning of the year. 
On the latter occaſion, particularly, much diſſi pati- 
on takes place. Some good alſo is effected. Ac : 

uaintances renew their ſuſpended intercourſe 

riends offended are reconciled ; every thing dates as 
from a new era. The pooreſt cottager looks for- 
ward and prepares, during the preceding months, 
for an interval, however brief, of enjoying life, after 
having ſo long dragged on laboriouſly the burden of 
it; but, in the mean time, there are no fixed days or 
ſtated periods ſet apart to reſt from labour. It muſt 
be concluded, that the habitual exertions of the peo- 

ple do not require relaxation frequently. | 

The Chineſe are, perhaps, upon an average, bet- 

ter able to ſupport moderate labour with little inter- 
miſſion than many of the lower claſſes in Europe. 
They are bred in better and ſounder habits; and 
continue longer under the direction of their parents. 
They are, for the moſt part, ſober; they marry early; 
they are leſs expoſed to the temptations of debauch- 
ery; they are leſs liable to contract diſeaſes which 
corrupt the ſprings of life; their lives are more re- 
gular and uniform. It has been calculated, upon 


\ 
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the authority of facts and obſervation, that notwith- 
{ſtanding the baneful luxuries in which the European 
rich indulge, and the diſorders of repletion, inactivi- 
ty, and vice, to which they are ſubject, the mean 
— of their lives exceeds about ten years that 
of their inferiors, whom exceſſive fatigue had con- 
tributed to wear out before their time; whom pover- 
ty had deprived of the means of proportional com- 
Gre and ſubſiſtence; who are more expoſed to the 
inclemencies of weather, and accidents of life; and 
leſs guarded againſt their effects, as well as more lia- 
ble to diſeaſe; with leſs leiſure or means for cure. 
The Chineſe have no Sunday, nor even ſuch a 
diviſion as a week. The temples are, however, open 
every day for the viſits of devotees. Perſons of that 
deſcription have, from time to time, made grants, 
tho to no great amount, for the maintenange of their 
clergy; but no lands are ſubje& to eccleſiaſtical 


tithes. A land tax to government has been ſubſti- 


tuted, in the laſt reign, to a poll-tax, as better pro- 
portioned to the faculties of individuals. Moſt im- 
ports, and all luxuries, are likewiſe taxed; but the 
duty being added to the original price of the article, 
is ſeldom diſtinguiſhed from it by the conſumer. A 
tranſit duty is laid likewiſe on goods paſſing from one 
province io another. Each province in China, 
which may be compared to an European kingdom, 
is noted, chiefly, for the production of ſome particu- 
lar article, the conveyance of which, to ſupply the 
demand for it in the others, raiſes this duty to a con- 
niderable ſum, and forms the great internal commerce 
of the empire. Preſents from the tributaries and 
ſubjects of the Emperor, and the confiſcations of 
opulent criminals, are not overlooked in enumerat- 
ing the reſources of the public treaſury. Taxes, 
ſuch as upon rice, are received in kind. The ſeve- 
ral ſpecies of grain, on which many of the poorer 


claſſes of che people principally ſubſiſt, are exempted 
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from taxation; ſo is wheat, to which rice is always 
preferred by the Chineſe. 2 
Near San-choo,-in this part of the journey, wheat 
was perceived growing, for the firſt time in China, 
by the preſent travellers. It was about two inches 
above the ground; and, tho on a dry ſandy ſoil, 
where no rain had fallen for the three preceding 
months, it looked remarkably well. It was very 
neatly ſown 1n drills, or dibbled, according to the 
method uſed of late in ſome parts of England. That 
of ſcattering the ſeed by the hand, called broad-caſt, 
which, on a very few accidental occaſions only, is 
ever practiſed by the Chineſe, had been found b 
them to be attended with a conſiderable loſs of ſeed, 
as well as with a diminution of the crop, which, 
when ſuch a method 1s uſed, is too apt to grow in 
ſome ſpots 1n cluſters, while in others the ground is 
ſcarcely covered. The drill method ſerves likewiſe 
to employ the women and children of the cultivator, 
in an employment requiring little ſtrength. A gen- 
tleman of the Embaſſy calculated, that the ſaving of 
the ſeed alone, in China, in this drill huſbandry, 
which would be loſt in that of broad-caſt, would be 
ſufficient to maintain all the European ſubjects of 
Great Britain. | 
The Chineſe never divide their fields into ridges 
and furrows, but plant their grain on an even ſurface. 
Whatever may be gained by draining off the rain 
by furrows in land entirely flat, it is an error to ſup- 
poſe that any increaſe of crop can be obtained in 
conſequence of increaſing the ſurface of the ſoil by 
turning the ridges in a curve, ſince no more plants, 
which riſe perpendicularly from the ground, can be 
produced upon the curve, than from its baſe; and a 
loſs is ſuffered alſo by the foil taken for the formati- 
on of ſuch ridges from the furrows; in which the 
plants, whether of grain or graſs, are generally thin, 


poor, and drooping. 
- 
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The huſbandman is not ivattentive to the directi- 
on of the rows for ſetting or dibbling his grain, as 
may be, indeed, inferred from the ſolemn regulati- 
ons made. concerning the annual ceremony of the 
Emperor's act of huſbandry in ploughing the ground. 
It is ſettled, that he ſhail ſtand with his face turned 
towards the ſouth, and taking hold of the plough 
ce with his right hand, he ſhall turn up a furrow in 
< that direction.” The beſt expoſition, however, is 
likely to depend on local circumſtances. In ſome 
parts of England it has been remarked, where ridges 
of a field were turned eaſt and weſt, and laid down 
for graſs, that the fide expoſed to the ſouthward was 
invariably more green, better covered, and the graſs 
in a more advanced ſtate, than on the northern face 
of the ridge. Perhaps upon trial, the direction of 
north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt would be found there molt 
eligible, as the keen and piercing winds that ſo much 
retard vegetaiion in Great Britain, ſcarcely ever blow 
from thoſe quarters in the ſpring and ſummer months. 
The broad fide of the outermoſt ridge being expoſed 
to the north-eaſt, from whence the cold and deſtruct- 
ive winds proceed, would ſhelter, in great meaſure, 
the interior. part of the crop; whereas, when the rows 
happen to lic open to that point of the compals, thoſe 
piercing winds find out channels to paſs through 
every part of the crop, affecting the roots as well as 
the ſtems of the growing corn. : 
Beſide the wheat flour for making theſoft bread or 
_ cakes, by the means of ſteam, as mentioned in a for- 
nier part of this work, much of it is uſed in forming 
the ſubſtance called in Europe vermicelli, much re- 
liſhed by the Chineſe. | 
To each cottage is attached a ſmall ſpot of ground 
for raiſing culinary vegetables; and about each arc a 
tew hogs and poultry, particularly ducks. The car- 
caſes of many of the latter are ſpread out, ſalted and 
dried, and ſent in this ſtate as an article of commerce 
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to many of the great cities. The art of hatching 
ducklings by artificial heat, has long been familiarly 
practiſed by this people. They were not, indeed, 
taught by the oſtrich leaving its eggs in the ſand to 
be hatched by the ſun, that bird not being known to 
be indigenous to China, but perhaps by the croco- 
dile, ſmall ſpecies of which are — in ſome of 
the ſouthern rivers of the empire. 


In this part' of the country, near the fields of - 


wheat, were ſeveral patches of buck-wheat now in 
full flower. The produce of this ſpecies of poly- 
gonum is applied to the ſame uſes as other grain, 
and its flour is remarkably fine and white. : 

The gentlemen of the Embaſſy had in this tract, 
abundant lciſure to make excurſions upon land, as 
the boats were proceeding againſt the W current 
of the river, the courſe of which was to the north- 


eaſt. A ſufficient number of men were impreſſed 


by the mandarines to track the boats; but the pay 
allowed by government was not adequate to the la- 
bour, and many of them withdrew from the taſk 
whenever they found an opportunity of eſcaping 
unperceived. It often happened that a ſet of trackers 
were exchanged in the night, that treſh might be ſur- 


priſed and forced into the ſervice. A ſuperintend- 


ant, like a negro-driver in the Weſt Indies, marches 
generally behind them with a whip, to quicken their 
pace, and prevent their deſertion. . | 

On the eighteenth of October the Embaſſy entered 
the province of Shan-tung. All its provincial at- 
tendants were then changed for others deſtined to at- 
tend it to Han-choo-foo. Two cities were paſſed in 
the courſe of the afternoon. Before each, as indeed 
before every town upon the river, a great number of 
junks and barges was obſerved at anchor. 

This being the day of the full moon, the whole 
night was employed in religious ceremonies. Guns 
ring almoſt gontinually; bands of noiſy muſic; 
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ſtriking of ſome hundred loos; fire- works letting off; 
and perfumed matches burning, were continued 


without intermiſſion from midnight till the riſing of 


the ſun. | 5 | 
The province, in this part of it, appears a perfect 
level on both ſides of the river. I ere ſeen 


growing, together with wheat and millet, a few fields 


of tobacco, but more of the annual cotton plant. 
The latter forms much of the cultivation of this and 
the adjoining ſouthern province of Kiang- nan; nor 
is it neglected in thoſe places to the northward, 
where the pods can be carried to perfection 
before the ſevere froſts ſet in. It is not uncom- 
mon for the cultivator in thoſe countries, to lop 
off the tops of the cotton leaves, in order to increaſe 
the number of pods, and haſten their production; in 
like manner as in the Weſt Indies, experience has 
ſhewn that the flowers of the roſe tree are accelerated 
and increaſed by whipping the branches of- that 
ſhrub. A ſufficient quantity of cotton is not pro- 


duced in China for the conſumption of the inhabi- 


tants, among the lower orders of which cotton is uni- 


verſally worn by both ſexcs. The importation of 


that article from Bombay is very conſiderable. It is 


fold at Canton for dollars, which, in the circle of 
commerce, are given for bills of exchange upon Eng- 
land; and the dollars returned to the Chineſe mer- 
chants for the teas, ſilk, and porcelain, exported from 
thence for Europe. Adjoining to the fields of cotton, 
are others cultivated with indigo, with whoſe blue 
dye, the cottons uſed for the common people are ge- 
nerally coloured throughout the empire. 

On the twenty-ſecond day of October, the yachts 
ſtopped before Lin-ſin-choo, a city of the ſecond or- 
der, near which ſtood a handſome pagoda of ninc 
ſtories. Theſe buildings are called by the natives, 
Ta, and are moſt numerous in hilly parts of the 
country, upon the ſummits of which they are fre- 
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quently erected. They are generally from one hun- 
dred and twenty to one hundred and ſixty fcet high, 
which is equal to four or five of their 1 at 
the baſe; and conſiſt moſtly of an uncqual number, 
five, ſeven, or nine galleries or ſtories, diminiſhing 
as they riſe, with as many projecting roofs. 

At Lin- ſin-choo, the yachts quitted the Eu- ho, 
which, from its ſource on the weſtward, ran north- 
eaſterly to this place, and is here joined by the Im- 
perial or grand canal, which is carried in a line di- 


realy ſouth. This enterprize, the greateſt and moſt 
ancient of its kind, which was found to extend from 
hence to Han-choo-foo, in an irregular line of about 


five hundred miles, not only through heights and 
over vallies, but acroſs rivers and lakes, muſt have 
either begun or ended at Lin-fin-choo; and it is poſ- 
fible that the Ta, or pagoda juſt mentioned, the low 
fituation of which precludes the idea of its having 
been intended either as a watch-tower or an obeliſk, 
the ſuppoſed uſual purpoſes of ſuch ſtructures, may 
have been meant to commemorate either the under- 
taking or the accompliſhment of this canal, as a work 
of no leſs genius than national utility. 

This great work differs much from the canals of 
Europe, which are generally protracted in ſtraight 
lines within narrow bounds, and without a current ; 
whereas that of China is winding often in its courſe, 
of unequal and ſometimes conſiderable width, and 
its waters are ſeldom ſtagnant. 

The ground which iniervencd between the bed of 
this artificial river and that of the Eu-ho, was cut 
down to the depth of about thirty feet, in order to 
permit the waters of the former to flow with a gentle 
current into the latter. Their deſcent is afterwards 


checked occaſionally by flood-gates thrown acroſs 


the canal wherever they were judged to be neceſſary, 
which was ſeldom the caſe ſo near as within a mile 
ot each other, the current of the water being flow in 
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moſt places. This canal has no locks, like thoſe of 
Europe. The flood-gates are imple in their con- 
ſtruction, éaſily managed, and kept in repair at a 
trifling expence. They conſiſt merely of a few 
planks let down ſeparately one upon another, by 
grooves cut into the ſides of the two ſolid abutments 
or piers of ſtone that project, one from each bank, 

leaving a ſpace in the middle juſt wide enough to ad- 
mit a paſſage for the largeſt veſſels employed upon 
the canal. As few parts of it are entirely level, the 
uſe of thoſe flood-gates, aſſiſted by others eut through 
its banks, 1s to regulate the quantity of water in the 
canal. Some {kill is required to be exerted, in order 
to direct the barges through them without accident. 
For this purpoſe an immenſe oar projects from the 
bow of the veſlel, by which one of the crew conducts 
her withthe em nicety. Men are alfo ſtationed 
on cach pier with fenders, made of ſkins ſtuffed with 


hair, to on the effect of the veſſels ſtriking im- 


mediately againſt the ſtone, in their quick patlage 
cough the gates. 

Light bridges of timber are thrown acroſs thoſe 
Piers, which are eaſily withdrawn whenever veſſels 
are about to paſs underneath. The flood-gates are 
only opencd at certain ſtated hours, when all the 
vellels collected near them in the interval, paſs 
through them on paying a ſmall toll, appropriated 
to the purpoſe of keeping in repair the flood- gates 
_ banks of the canal. The loſs of water occaſioned 

the opening of the flood-gates is not very conſi- 
. the fall at each ſeldom being many inches; 
and which is ſoon ſupplied by ſtreams conducted 


into the canal from the adjacent country on both 


ſides. The fall is, however, ſometimes above a foot, 


or two, vhen the diſtance between the flood-gates is 


conſiderable, or the current rapid. The canal was 
traccd ofien in the beds of ancient rivers, which it 
reſembled in the 1 irregulariiy of its depth, the ſinu- 


oſity of its courſe, and the breadth of its ſurface, 
where not narrowed by a flood-gate. Wherever the 
circumſtances of the adjacent country admitted the 
water in the canal to be maintained in a proper 
quantity, without any material deficiency or exceſs, 
by means of ſluices managed in its ſides, for the 
purpoſe of influx or diſcharge, as was the caſe far- 
ther to the ſouthward, few flood- gates were neceſſary 
to be conſtructed; nor were there any where met 
above half a dozen in a day. | 

Before the Embaſly had gone far from Lin: ſin- 
choo, an affecting accident happened, of which it 
was innocently the cauſe. Several thouſands of peo- 
ple had crowded down to the bank of the canal from 
the neighbouring towns and villages, to ſee the 
ſtrangers paſs. A great number of the former had 
taken ſtations on ſome large barges that were drawn 
up by the fide of the canal. The projecting ſtern of 
one of theſe being overloaded by the crowd, broke 
down, with the wreck of which, ſeveral individuals 
unfortunately fell into the canal. The ſtruggles and 
ſhrieks of thoſe who were unable to ſwim, loud and 
violent as they were, did not appear to diſturb the 
attention of ſuch of the ſpectators as were fafe, from 
the paſling ſpectacle; or to call any boats to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of thoſe who were in danger of being drown- 
ed, A ſingle boat rowed towards the wreck, but 
feemed more eager to pick up the hat of one of the 
unfortunate wretches, who was thus in peril of be- 
coming a victim to his curiofity, than to fave the 
perſon of him who had worn it. However binding 
the ties, and warm the affeCtions between kindred, 
are in China, ſentiments of general humanity were 
not ſufficiently awake in the breaſts of the multitude 
then aſſembled, to create alarm, and abſorb every other 
attention in the deſire of procuring inſtantaneous al- 
fiſtance to the diſtreſſed; or to deter the moſt inſen- 
hble from preferring, in ſo critical a moment, any 
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paltry advantage to the preſervation of a fellow 
creature. 


In the evening of the twenty-third of October, the 


yachts arrived at the city of Tong-whang-foo, part of 
the name of which ſeems to bear relation to the 
Yellow river, from which it now is diſtant, as if, in 
fact, in ſome of the former revolutions of that 
river, by art or accident, it had once approached 
that city. | 
Near its walls were ranged about three hundred 
ſoldiers, the uſual number of men intended at every 
garriſoned town to ſalute the paſſage of the Em- 
baſſy. This circumſtance happened here when it 
was already dark. Each private carried with him 
2a lantern in his hand, from whence the reflection 
of the lights through the different coloured mul- 
lins ſtretched in the lantern frames, produced a 
pleaſing effect upon the water. When a town 
happens to ſpread upon both ſides of the canal, 
there are ſoldiers ranged on each of its op- 
polite banks. In ſome inſtances where the Em. 
baſſador was expected to land, the ſoldiers went, 
at the word of command, upon their knees to 
receive him. - Such a ſight to a travelled Euro- 


pean, ſeemed like that of pilgrims praying Gas 


benediction. bY | 

Hitherto, ſince the Embaſſy left Tien-ſing, 
the whole of the country was a plain as exten- 
live as the eye could reach, interſperſed with 
towns, villages, and cottages, covered with culti- 
vation; but not a ſingle natural eminence to diſ- 
tinguiſh any part of it, nor was a ſtone of the 
{ſmalleſt ſize to be found throughout the ſoil. 
It was a continuation of the low and level coun- 
try of Pe- che- lee, produced, no doubt, by cauſes 
ef a ſimilar nature; and forming together a por- 
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tion of the globe, differing in compoſition and 
appearance from moſt other parts of it. , 

Now, for the firſt time, were perceived rifing 
grounds and a. hilly country to the caſtward. 


Soon afterwards the tops of bluc mountains were 


viſible from the ſouthweſt. The caſtern province 
of Shan-tung bears the name, according to the 
fignification of the characters which compoſe it, 
of Eaſtern mountains. Indecd a range of granite 


hills, ſituated eaſt and weſt from the promom o- 


ry oppoſite Corea, as noticed in a former chap- 


ter, and proceeding through the greateſt length 


of the province towards Pe-che-lce, until it ſinks 
into a low and level furface, forms the grand 
and conſpicuous feature of Shan-tung. Theſe 
ſolid ſubſtances, at leaſt, muſt have exiſted from 
the firſt formation of the globe; and if ever they 
alone had conſtituted an ifland ſeparated only by 
a narrow channel from the continent, that chan- 
nel muſt have been, in the lapſe of time, filled 
up by the gradual depoſition of earth carried 
from the tops and ſides of . thoſe hills now left 
naked, and meeting with ſimilar depoſitions on 
the other ſide, muſt have together formed the 
great and fertile plain which now exiſts there. 
On the twenty-fifth of October the yachts ar- 
rived at the higheſt part of the canal, being two- 
fifths of its entire length. Here the river Luen; 
the largeſt by which the canal is fed, falls into 
it with a rapid ſtream in a line which is per- 
pendicular to the courſe of the canal. A ſtrong 
bulwark of ſtone ſupports the oppoſite weſtern 
bank; and the waters of the Luen ſtriking wich 
force againſt it, part of them follow the northern, 
and part the ſouthern courſe of the canal: a cir- 
cumſtance which not being generally explained 
or underſtood, gave the appearance of wonder to 
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an aſſertion, that if a bundle of ſticks be thrown 
into that part of the river, they would ſoon ſe- 
parate and take oppoſite directions. 
It is, no doubt, from this elevated ſurface, 
that the author of this canal ſaw, with the com- 
prehenſive eye of genius, the poſſibility of form- 
ing this important communication between the 
different parts of the Chineſe empire, by mea- 
ſuring from thence the inclination of the ground 
to'the north and ſouth, and uniting the devious 
ſtreams which deſcended from the heights on 
every fide, into one great and uſeful channel; 
preventing by flood-gates occaſionally diſp erſed 
upon it, any ſudden and uſeleſs les of 
its waters; and ſupplying the loſs neceſſarily 
fuſtained, by opening ſuch flood-gates for the 
paſſage of veſſels through them, from 'the plen- 
tiful fource of the Luen, fituated higher than 
the higheſt part of it, and falling by proportton- 
ate divifions into its oppoſite branches. Near 
this ſpot is fituated an elegant gilt temple; call- 
cd Luen-whang-miaw, or the yellow temple of 
the river Luen. 

The Embaſſy had not Psbeedel far on the 
ſouthern branch of the canal, when they arrived 
in the vicinity of the place where the Leu-tze, 
or famed fiſhing bird of China, is bred, and 
inſtructed in the art and practiee of ſupplying 
his owner with fiſh in great abundance. It is 
a ſpecies of the pelican refembling the com- 
mon corvorant, but which, on a ſpecimen being 
ſubmitted to Doctor Shaw, he has diſtinguiſhed 
in the following terms; © brown peltcan or 
«© corvorant, with white throat, the body whitiſh 
„ beneath and fpotted with brow n, the tail round- 
* ed; and the irides blue; the bill yellow.“ 
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On a large lake cloſe to this Fart of ihe ca- 
nal, and to the caſtward of it, are thouſands of 
ſmall boats and rafts, built entirely for this ſpe- 


cies of fiſhery. On each boat or raft are ten or 


a dozen birds, which, at a ſignal from the owner, 
plunge into the water; and it is aſtoniſhing to 
ſee the enormous ſize of fiſh with which they 
return, graſped within their bills. They ap- 
peared to be ſo well trained, that it did not re- 
quire either ring or cord about their throats to 
prevent them from ſwallowing any portion of 
their prey, except what the maſter was pleaſed 
to return to them for encouragement and food. 
The boat uſed by theſe fiſhermen is of a remark- 
able light make, and is often carried to the lake, 
as appears in the engraving annexed, together with 
the fiſhing birds, by the men who are there to 
be ſupported by it. | 

On the weſtern fide of this lake, is a high 
and. thick embankment of earth, which ſeparates 
it from the canal, the ſurface of whoſe waters 
is conſiderably higher than that of thoſe which 
fill the lake. The quantity of carth for this 
embankment through the, whole length of the 
lake, muſt have been indeed immenſe, and col- 
lected with vaſt labour and expence. Theſe col- 
lections of earth were ſupported on cach fide 
by walls of ſtone; and to prevent the column 
of water in the canal from becoming too hcavy 
for the embankment to ſupport it, fluices arc 
cut at certain diſtances, by which the ſuper- 
fluous water paſſes off, either immediately into 
the lake, or upon the low lands, and ſometimes 
inte ditches made into the middle of the em- 
bankment, to ſerve as reſervoirs. This laſt con- 
trivance ſeemed to imply ſome practical know- 
Jedge, at leaſt, of hydroſtaties. For the water 
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in theſe ditcbes was generally kept at a mean 
height between the two ſurfaces of the canal 
and of the lake; or of the former and the low 
ground next to it; by which means the preſ- 
ſure againſt the two banks is divided, requiring 
leſs. refiſting power in either. The column of 
water in the reſervoir counteracts a column of 
equal height in the canal, and the depth of 
water in the lake deſtroying all the preſſure of 
that in the reſervoir not above the ſurface of 
the lake. The eircumſtance alſo of leaving a 
ditch in the embankment, diminiſhed the quan- 
tity of .carth to be collected from afar; for it 
appears in the jeſuiis' maps of the country, 
through which the canal paſſes, that a vaſt 
proportion of it had conſiſted of lakes and mo- 
raſſes, feveral parts of which appear to have 
been fince reclaimed, and are now, as well as 
the upper ſurface of the embankment, regularly 
cultivated. 

Several hundred acres of the ground, which 
fill is fwampy, and ſurrounds the lake, are co- 
vered with the lien-wha, or nymphea nelumbo 
of Linnzus already mentioned in this work. 
The Chineſe have always held this plant in ſuch 
high value, that at length they regarded it as 
ſacred. That character, however, has not hmit- 
ed it to merely ornamental and uſeleſs purpoſes; 
for 1: 1s introduced among the articles of the table. 
Their ponds arc generally covered with it, and 
exhibit a very beautiful appearance when in 
flower. The ſceds are ſomewhat of the fize and 
form of an acorn, and of a taſte more delicate 
than that ef almonds. They are fixed by the 
lower extremity into the flat ſurface of a ſub- 
fiance formed into the ſhape of a broad invert- 
d cone. The roots are fliced, and in the ſummer 
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They are alſo laid up in fal: 


ſerved with ice. 
and vinegar for the winter. 

From this root the Egyptians are ſuppoſed to 
have prepared their colocaſia; but the plant is 
now no longer found in that country: from 
which circumſtance ſome naturaliſts infer, char 
1t never was indigenous there; but cultivated by 
the inhabitants with extreme care. The ancient 
Romans made repeated efforts to raiſe it amongſt 
them, from ſeeds brought out of Egypt; and the 
modern attempts to cultivate it in Europe, tho 


with the aſſiſtance of artificial heat, ſeldom have 


ſucceeded. In China it ofien grows ſpontanc- 
ouſly, and is cultivated in the open air with eaſe, 
both by the ſeed and by the root. The Chineſe 
diſtinguiſh many varietics of this ſpecies of the 
nymphea. | 

The canal which had, hitherto been embanked 
only on one of its ſides, was now ſo on both; 
it was a curious fpectacle, tho not without mo- 
dern examples upon a ſmaller ſcale, to ſee a vaſt 
body of water, forced up by human {kill and in- 
duſtry, into a narrow channel, feveral yards 
above its former bed, and flowing along in that 
airy ſtate, till it finds a correſponding level at 
' a conſiderable diſtance. The carthen embank- 
ments in this part of the canal, . were ſupported 
by retaining walls of coarſe grey marble, cut 
into large blocks, and ecmented together with a 
kind of mortar. Thoſe walls were about twelve 
feet in thiekneſs; and the large ſtones on the 


top were bound together wich clamps of iron. 


The canal was here, in fact, an aquedu& much 


elevated above ihe adjoining country, which, 
wherever it was dry, was crowded with villages. 


The grounds beneath are inundated during a 


conſiderable part of the year, and were culü- 
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rated in rice, whoſe ſtems ſhot above the water: 
Much of the low grounds in the middle and 
fouthern provinces of the empire are appropri- 
ated to the culture of that grain. It conſtitutes, 
in fact, the principal part of the food of all 
thoſe inhabitants, who are not ſo indigent as to 
be forced to ſubſiſt on other and cheaper kinds 
of grain. A great proportion of the ſurface 
of the country is well adapted for the produc- 
tion of rice, which, from the time the ſeed is 
committed to the ſoil till the plant approaches 
to maturity, requires to be immerſed in a ſheet 
of water. Many and great rivers run through 
the ſeveral provinces of China, the low grounds 
bordering on thoſe rivers, are annually inun- 
dated, by which means is brought upon their 
ſurface a rich mud or mucilage that fertilizes 
the ſoil, in the ſame manner as Egypt receives 
1.8 fecundative quality from the overflowing of 
the Nile. The periodical rains which fall 
near the ſources of the Yellow and the Kiang 
rivers, not very far diſtant from thoſe of the 
Ganges and the Burumpooter, among the moun- 
tains bounding India to the north, and China 
to the weſt, often ſwell thoſe rivers -to a prodi- 
gious height, tho not a drop of rain ſhould have 

fallen on the plains through which they after- 
wards flow. 

After the mud has lain ſome days upon the 
plains in China, preparations are made for plant- 
ing them with rice. For chis purpoſe, a ſmall 
pot of ground is incloled by a bank of clay; 
the carth is plonghed up; and an upright har- 
row with a row of wooden pins in the lower 
end, is drawn lightly over it by a buffalo. 
Ihe grain which had previouſly been ſteeped 
in dung diluted with animal water, is then 
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fown' very thickly on it. A thin ſhect of wa- 
ter is immediately brought over it either by 
channels leading to the ſpot from a ſource above 
it, or when below it, by means of a chain, 
pump, of which the uſe is as familiar as that 
of a hoe to every Chineſe huſbandman. In a 
few days the ſhoots appear above the water. In 
that interval, the remainder of the ground in- 
tended for cultivation, if ſtiff, is ploughed, the 
lumps broken by hoes, and the ſurface levelled 
by the harrow. As ſoon as the ſhoots have at- 
tained the height of fix or ſeven inches, they 
are plucked up by the roots, the tops of the 
blades cut off, and each root is planted ſepa- 
rately, ſometimes in ſmall furrows turned with 
the plough, and ſometimes in holes made in 
rows by a drilling ſtick for that purpoſe. The 
roots are about half a foot aſunder. Water is 
brought over them a ſecond time. For the con- 
venience of 1rrigation, and to regulate its pro- 
portion, the rice fields are ſubdivided by nar- 
row ridges of clay, into ſmall incloſures. Thro 
a channel in each ridge, the water is convey- 
ed at will to every ſubdiviſion of the field. As 
the rice approaches to maturity, the water by 
evaporation and abforption, diſappears entirely; 
and the crop, when ripe, - covers dry ground. 
The firſt crop or harveſt, in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces particularly, happens towards the end of 
May or beginning of June. The inſtrument 
for reaping, is a ſmall fickle, dentated like a 
ſaw, and crooked. Neither carts nor cattle are 
uſed to carry the ſheaves off from the ſpot 
where they were rcaped; but hey are placed re- 
gularly in frames, two of which, ſuſpended at 
the extremities of a bamboo pole, are carried 
acroſs the ſhoulders of a man to the place in- 
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tended for diſengaging the grain from the ſtems 
which had ſupported it. This operation is per- 
formed not only by a flail, as is cuſtomary in 
Europe, or by cattle treading the corn in the 
manner of other Orientaliſts, but ſometimes alſo 
by ſtriking it againſt a plank ſet upon its edge, 
or beating it againſt the fide of a large tub 
ſcolloped for that purpoſe; the back and ſides 
being much higher than the front, to prevent 
the grain from being diſperſed. After being win- 
nowed it is carried to the granary, 

To remove the {kin or huſk of rice, a large 
ſtrong earthen veſſel, or hollow ſtone, in form 
ſomewhat like that which is uſed elſewhere for 
filtering watcr, is fixed firmly in the ground, 
and the grain, placed in it, is ſtruck with a 
conical ſtone fixed to the extremity of a lever, 
and elcared, ſometimes indeed imperfectly, from 
the huſk. The ſtone is worked frequently by a 
perſon treading upon the end of the lever. The 
ſame, object is attained alſo by paſſing the grain 
between two flat ſtones of a: cireular form, the 


| upper of which turns round” upon the other. 


but at ſuch a diſtance from it” as not to break 
the intermediate grain. The operation is per- 
formed on a larger ſcale | in © mills turned by 
water; the axis "of the wheel carrying ſeveral 
arms, which by ſtriking upon the end of levers, 
raiſe them in the ſame manner as is done by 
the man's feet in the oppoſite engraving. Some- 
times twenty of theſe levers are worked at once. 
The firaw from which the grain has been diſ- 
engaged is cut chicfly into chaff, to ſerve as pro- 
vender for the very few cattle employed in Chi- 
neſe huſbandry. 

The labour of. the firſt crop being ale, 
the ground is immediately prepared for the re- 
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ception of freſh ſeeds. The firſt operation under- 


taken, is that of pulling up the ſtubble, collecting 


it into ſmall heaps, which are burnt and the aſhes 
ſcattered upon the field. The former proceſſes are 


afterwards renewed. The ſecond crop is generally 
_ ripe late in October or early in November: The 
grain is treated as before; but the ſtubble is no longer 
burnt. It is turned under with the plough and left 


to putrefy in the earth. This, with the ſlime brought 


upon the 2 by inundation, are the only ma- 
ly employed in the culture of rice. 
Lands thus fertilized by the overfſowing of the tide 


nures uſua 


in the proximity of the ſea, or of rivers, or eanals, 
are not appropriated ſolely to the production of rice. 


They are found equally ſuitable for raiſing an ex- 


cellent crop of ſugar canes, with the precaution 
only of keeping off the water after the young canes 
appear above the ſurface. _ = 


Satisfied with two crops of rice or one of ſugar 


in the year, the Chineſe huſpandman generally 
| ſuffers the land to remain at reſt till the following 
ſpring, when the ſame procels is repeated. And 

zus, from generation to generation, ſucceſſive crops 
are raiſed from the ſame ſoil, without the leaſt idea 
of any neceſſity to let che carth lie fallow or idle for 
a year. 1 


The great elevation of the canal, in the part of it 


over which the yachis were now paſling, permitted 
through its banks, a number of ſluices turned upon 
ſtone arches, to let off the ſuperfluous water into 
the moraſſes cloſe to it; but the ſituation which 
ſoon followed, was directly the reverſe. There was 
no hill or ſudden riſe in the appearance of the coun- 
try, it was ſtill a plain ſurface to the eye; but it had 
gradually riſen ſo much above its former level, that 
the canal was cut down twenty feet at leaſt below 
the adjoining grounds. | 
Vo I. II. | 
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- The water loſt in this part of it was made up by 
ſupplies from the extenſive lake of Wee-· chaung - hoo 
adjoining it, which divides the province of Shan-· tung 
from that of Kiang- nan. The fituation reminded 
the Embaſſador of the great canal of Ruſſia; with 


which he was well acquainted. This ran in like 
manner, at certain diſtances, parallel to the lake 


Ladoga, from which it was ſeparated by vaſt 
earthen embank ments, but was occaſionally ſup- 
The proſpect of the lake of Wee-chaung-hoo, 
from the riſing ground, was delightful in the morn- 
ing at ſun-riſe; exhibiting to advantage its borders 

fringed with wood houſes, and pagodas on the 


ſloping grounds behind, and the ſurface of the water 


almoſt covered with veſſels crofling in different di- 
rections, and by all the various modes of navigation 
that poles, paddles, oars, and ſails, could furniſh. 
Fiſhing forms a conſiderable part of the occupation 


of the people upon this lake. Various methods 


were employed for that purpoſe, of which that by 
nets was perhaps the moſt general. Another method 
is more ſingular; to one fide of a boat a flat board, 
painted white, is fixed, at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, the edge inclining towards the water. 
On moonlight nights, the boat is ſo placed that the 
painted board is turned to the moon, from whence 
the rays of light ſtriking on the whitened ſurface, 


give to it the appearance of moving water, on which 
the fiſh beipg tempted to leap as on their element, 


the boatmen raiſing with a ſtring the board, turn 
the fiſh into the boat. Every ſucceſsful method of 


catching fiſh is followed with avidity by the Chi- 


neſe, to make up for the ſcarcity of the fleſh of 
quadrupeds. Of the larger kind, the common peo- 
ple have little opportunity of ever taſting, unleſs 
of ſuch as die by accident or diſeaſe. In ſuch caſes, 
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the appetite of a Chineſe ſurmounts all ſcruple ; 
whether it be an ox or camel, a ſheep or ass, it is 
equally acceptable. This people know no diſtincti- 
on of clean and unclean meat. The Chineſe can 
eaſily conceive the horror or diſguſt which a na- 
tion, ſubſiſting conſtantly on a vegetable diet, muſt 
feel at firſt upon the propoſal of deſtroying auy ſen- 
ſitive being, for the purpoſe of gorging upon its vi- 
tals; but when once reconciled to ſuch a deed, they 
reckon the preference given to one ſpecies of animal 
before another, as little more than a matter of taſte 
or fancy. Quadrupeds that can find ſome reſources 
for ſubſiſtence about dwelling-houſes, ſuch as hogs 
and dogs, are the moſt common animal food, and 
are ſold at the public markets. 

Perſons not ſo opulent as to be Jelienrdy are 
ee found to ranſack every department of 
nature to ſatisfy their appetites. And even the 
vermin that prey upon uncleanly perſons, have 
been known to ſerve as a prey in their turn to 
them. 

Water fowl are ach ſought after; and are let 
upon the Wee - chaung - hoo lake by a particular device. 
Empty jars or gourds are ſuffered to float about 
upon the water, that ſuch objects may become 
familiar to the birds. The fiſherman then wades 
into the lake with one of thoſe empty veſſels upon 
his head, and walks gently towards a bird; and 
lifting up bis arm, draws it down below the ſurface 
of the water without any diſturbance or giving 
alarm to the reſt, ſeveral of whom he treats in the 
ſame manner, until he fills the bag he had brought 
to hold his prey. The contrivance itſelf is not ſo 
fingular, as it is that the ſame exa =_ ſhould have 
occurred in the new continent, as Ulloa afferts, to 
the natives of e e . the lake Cienega de 
Teſias. | N 
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Individuals often earn a livelihood in China dy 
- means which would not anfwer to be adopted on a 
larger ſeale, or with a view to acquire conſiderable 
profit. But ſuch men have no conception of any 
thing beyond a moderate fubfiſtence. The ſpirit of 
gain, by working on an extenfive plan, and by new 
methods, for ſupplying multitudes with a particu- 
lar article, is not prevalent among the Chineſe, un- 
leſs in large or maritime towns. Some there are, 
however, in almoſt every village, who ſeek to accu- 
mulate wealth by taking advantage of the wants of 
the people round them. Shops for lending money 
upon pledges, are common every where. Very 
high intereſt upon toans is allowed by law. The 


practice of ſuch loans implies certainly great im- 


providence in the multitude, or great uncertainty 
in the ſucceſs of their purfuits. The facility of 
eulture, and the abundanee'of the crops, when no 
_ ealamity intervenes, enables them in many places 
to bear ſuch burdens, tho often in a very impover- 
iſhed condition. | l 
In ſome parts adjoining to the canal, the lakes 
and moraſſes rendered cultivation almoſt imprac- 
ticable. Among theſe, wherever a dry ſpot was 
found, it was covered with mean mud cottages; the 
inhabitants of which ſupported themſeves chiefly 
by fiſhing; and the neighbourhood of the canal 
enabled them te exchange a part of the fiſh they 
caught to ſupply their other wants. TEST 


Such uncultivated ſwamps were ſoon fucceeded 


by a country, the face of which was beautifully di- 
verſiſied with rich plains, ſmall knolls, and ranges 
of rifing grounds, broken with an alternate ſuc- 
ceſſion of hills and wallics, in which, well built 
villages were thickly interſperſed. The population 


was crowded, and every fpot was cultivated. Some 


e covered with the ricinus, from the 
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kernels of whoſe fruit the caſtor, or palma Chriſti 
dil is extracted in the Weſt-Indies for medical pur- 
poſes; but in China it is rendered eſeulent and pa- 
latable; and is feldom uſed in medicine. The 
greateſt part of the land, however, was under cotton, 
of Which the pods were now opening, and ready to 
be gathered. The canal widened hereabouts, flow- 
Ing to the ſouthward, in a current of u pwards of two 
miles an hour. Several branches went off from the 
main trunk of the canal, on which, as well as on the 
 diftant lakes, ſeveral barges were ſeen ſailing. ; 
During che next ſtage, the canal was conducted 
again through low grounds, ſubject to inundation, 
with lakes and moraſſes intervening. A few ſmall 


and mean built villages, ſome willow trees and rice 


grounds made up the view; but foon afterwards, a 
continued chain of towns and handſome villages, an 
immenſe number of veſſels of all kinds, and a moſt 
thronged population, announced the approach of the 
Yellow river, into which the canal falls with a gen- 
tle current to the ſouthward. Several of the larg- 
eſt: barges were waiting in this neighbourhood till 
the enſuing ſeaſon, to convey the Imperial revenues 
to the capital. Others preferred alſo waiting at the 
ſame place as a kind of central point, with which 
every part of the empire had a regular communiea- 
tion, being conſequently beſt adapted for the . 
change of commodities. 

On the ſecond of November, the yachts 3 at 
that part of the canal where it forms a junction with 
the Yellow Tiver, ſo called from the yellow mud 
ſuſpended in it in ſuch quantities, as to render it 
more like diluted earth than water. Upon the 
neareſt coaſt, as well, indeed, as on the oppoſite ſide, 
is a very exlenſive and populous town. The canal 
here is about three quarters of a mile in width, and 

forms an excellent harbour for mipping. 
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This canal is not, nor indeed is any in China, a 
private concern, carried on at the expence, and for 
the profit of individuals; but is under the regulati- 
on and immediate inſpection of the government, 
whoſe policy it is to maintain an eaſy communica» 
tion between the ſeveral, parts of the empire, as 
tending to promote the commerce and agriculture of 
the country, thereby increaſing the revenues of the 
ſtate and the comforts of the people. | 

The amazing velocity with which the Yellow 
river runs at the place where the yachts and 


| barges of the Embaſſy were to croſs it, rendered, 


according to the notions of the Chineſe crews, a 
ſacrifice neceſſary to the ſpirit of the river, in order 
to enſyre a ſafe paſlage over it. For this purpoſe, 
the maſter, ſurrounded by the crew of the yacht, 
aſſembled upon the forecaſtle, and holding, as a 
victim, in his hand a cock, wrung off his head, 
which committing to the ſtream, he conſecrated 
the veſſel with the blood ſpouting from the body, 


by ſprinkling it upon the deck, the maſts, the 


anchor, and the doors of the apartments; and 
ſtuck upon them a few. of the feathers of the 
bird. Several bowls of meat were then brought 
forward and ranged in a line acroſs the deck. 
Before theſe were placed a cup of oil, one filled 
with tea, one with ſome ardent ſpirit, and a fourth 
with falt. The captain making at the time three 


profound inclinations of the body, with hands up- 


lifted, and muttering a few words, as if of ſolicita- 
tion, to the Deity. The loo or brazen drum was 
beaten in the mean time foreibly; lighted matches 
were held towards heaven; papers, covered with 


tin or ſilver leaf, were burnt; and crackers fired 
off in great abundance, by the crew. The cap- 


tain, afterwards, made libations to the river, by 
- emptying into it from the veſſel's prow, the ſeveral 
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eups of hquids, and concluded with throwing in 
alſo that which held the falt. All the ceremonies 
being over, and the bowls of meat removed, the 
people feaſted on it; and launched afterwards, 
with confidence, the yacht into the current. 
As ſoon as ſhe had reached the oppoſite ſhore, 
the captain returned thanks to heaven, with thre 
inclinations of the body. © 4 
. Beſide the daily offering and adoration at the 
altar erected on the left, or honourable fide of 
the cabin in every Chineſe veſſel, the ſolemn 
ſacrifices above deſcribed arc made to obtain the 
benefit of a fair wind, or to avert any impending 
danger. The particular ſpot upon the foreeaſtle, 
where the principal ceremonies are performed, is 
not willingly ſuffered to be occupied or defiled by 
any perſon on board. \ 

For offering ſacrifices to the troubled waters, in 
order to appeaſe or render them propitious, it was, 
no doubt, with theſe men a ſuffieient motive that 
the ſame had been practiſed, on ſimilar occaſions, 
by their predeceſſors; but the origin of the cuſtom 
is more obſcure; nor does the nature of it argue 
much refinement in thoſe amongſt whom it firſt 
was introduced. Some conſiderations may lead, 
indeed, to a preſumption, that application for aid 
to beings that are inviſible may have been found- 
ed on a common principle, wherever recourſe 
has been had to it. As ſoon as one man had 
obtained, over many, a power without control, 
and, that ſuch power was equally felt, whether 
in his preſence or in his abſence, it was deeme 
expedient to endeavour at conciliating his go 
will by offerings of whatever was moſt likely 
to be gratifying to him. Thus the ſovereign 
himſelf, or, in his abſence, his palace, or his 
throne, or the principal dwelling of the place, 
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was humbly approached with gifts, which he might 
be ſuppoſed to reliſh; ſuch being the reſource of 
the weak for obtaining the kindneſs, or averting the 
injuſtice, of the powerful. If he'ſhould be pleaſed 
with gold, the bowels of the earth were ranſacked 
for it; if, as in the exceſſes to which ' princes and 
* conquerors in the firſt ages were ſuppoſed- to have 
been prone, he ſhould delight in the riotous and 
ſanguinary pleaſures of the table, bloody ſacrifices 
were prepared and offered at his alta. 

As the moral events of life, affecting the hap- 
pineſs of the people, were known to depend upon 
the will of the ſovereign, whoſe ſubjects in the 
diftant part of his dominions felt, without ſeeing 
them, the weight of his authority; it was inferred, 
"that phyſical events were directed likewiſe by a 
perſonified being, however invifſible, whoſe favours 
were to be gained, and protection granted, by the 
ſame means which were practiſed in the moral con- 
D e 

Thoſe means or offerings were ſometimes made 
by a particular claſs of men, under the name of mi- 
niſters of the altar, when much of the ſacrifices that 
were offered were converted to their private uſe: and 
when the people themſelves became the ſacrificers, 
they, in like manner, after a formal offering to the 
inviſible ſpirit, feaſted on the ſacrifices themſelves, 
_ devoting only to the Deity ſome minute but material 
part of it, ſuch for example as the oil and ſalt. The 
natural quality of the former article, when much of 
it happened to be thrown upon agitated waters, to 
ſmooth immediately their ſurface, ſerved as a confir- 
mation of the ſupernatural power of the ſpirit that 
had been addreſſed, and of its ſatisfaction at the 

offering made to it; and ſalt is conſidered to be an 
eſſential relif to moſt kinds of food, which could 
not therefore fail, it was ſuppoſed, to be acceptable. 
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Ihe Chineſe 2 to have been led, from the 


influence of the ſame cauſes, to coincide with other 
nations, in the nature of their offerings. When a 
fowl, for example, was to be offered by the Jews, it 
Was ordained by the Levitical law, chat . the prieſt 
* ſhould bring it unto the altar, and wring off his 
head, and burn it on the altar; and the blood 


thereof ſhould: be wrung out at the fide of the 


altar; and he ſhould pluck away his crop with 
e the feathers, and caſt it beſide the altar.“ The 
ſame people were alſo commanded * not to ſuffer 
.<< the-ſalt. of the covenant of their God to be lacking 
<< from their meat offerings.” + 

Profane but claſſic writers, mention the uſe of oil 
and ſalt, as common in the ſacrifices of the ancient 
Europeans. Virgil. deſcribes Aneas as pouring 
oil on the ſlaughtered victims, 
g | 66 Oleum fundens ardentibus extis;“ 
Ovid mentions in the oblations of the primitive 
Italians, the N Sets 
11 ns Puri Jucida, mica falis;” 
and Horace, tbe 
e — Saliente mica;“ 


among the peace - offerings to the irritated Penates. 


Together with thoſe offerings, however, great ex- 


ertions are found neceſſary to overcome the vio- 
lence. of the Yellow river, and to tranſport large 
yachts in ſafety to the oppoſite ſnore. 
The wind was fair when thoſe of the Em- 
baſſy undertook it. They were towed by light 
failing boats, and had the aſſiſtance of their own 
great fails and ſculling oars. Some ſtemmed 
the ſtream without loſing much ground; while 
others were hurried by it with. rapiduy to a 
conſiderable diſtance below the oppoſite point, 
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and were obliged to be tracked baek with no little 
human labour, to the mouth of the canal for which 
the had ſteere. CCC 
The extent of the country through which the 
Yellow river flows, and the quantity of water it diſ- 
charges into the ſea, are little — by any other 
in the old world. Mr. Barrow, whoſe journal as well 
as that of the Embaſſador, has aſſiſted this work 
much oftener than he is quoted, has attempted an 
eſtimation of the above two particulars. The 
4 fources of the Yellow river,” he ſays, are two 
c lakes, ſituated amongft the mountains of that part 
of Tartary known by the name of Kokonor. 
„They lie about the thirty-fifth degree of north 
<« Jatitude, and nineteen degrees of longitude to the 
< weſtward of Pekin. Ihe river, after meandering 
«* through this divifion of Tartary, firſt in an eaſtern 
direction about two hundred and forty miles, then 
<«« north-weſt about one hundred, and again eaſterly 

two hundred and fifty miles, a number of branches 
falling into it in that courſe, enters the province 
g of Shen- ſee; and thence running in a northerly 
direction parallel to the great wall, which it 
e eroſſes in the thirty-ninth degree of latitude; 
it enters into the country of the Ortoo Tartars, 
„which it divides from the Mongoo Tartars, and 
continuing in a northerly direction to the forty- 
* firſt degree of latitude, makes a courſe to the 
5 northward of four hundred miles. Numberleſs 
„ tributary ſtreams from the heights of Tartary, 
and thoſe of Shen: ſee, flow into it from moſt 
< points of the compaſs. Continuing afterwards 
<« eaſterly two hundred miles, it again croſles 
„ the great wall, and taking a ſouthern courſe 
„for about double the laſt diſtance, dividing the 
* provinces of Shen-ſee and Shan-ſce, it enters 
% Honan in the parallel from whence it ſprung. 
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«© From "thence, after receiv ing the waters of a 
great lake, and running through the northern 
« part of the ſame province, and that of Kiang- 
<© nan, in a courſe due eaſt five hundred and fixty 
“ miles, it diſcharges its immenſe volume into 
„ the ſea, to which it gives a name. This cirs 
te cuit is fully equal to an extent of two thouſand 
% one hundred and fifty miles. The diſtance 
from the ſea where it is croſſed by the canal, 
js not more than ſeventy miles. Its width little 
% excceds a mile, and its depth in the middle of 
„ the ſtream, not more than nine or ten feet; 
yet, tho the country through which it paſſes 
4 in this place, be to all appearance à perfect 
6“ plain, the water is carried through it with à 
te velocity of ſeven or eight miles in every hour. 
„ The ſwifineſs, indeed, of any ſtream, does not 
«© depend on the deſcent of the country through 
% which it runs in any particular part of it, But 
«« principally on the impetus it receives towards 
<< its ſource; and alſo from the narrowneſs of the 
„ channels through which it had there been 
forced; or the ſudden increaſe of its volume 
% impelled through the fame channel; as is 
ce proved by Major Rennell's obſervations on the 
„ Ganges. | | | 
Jo avoid all poſſibility of exaggeration, let it 
< be ſuppoſed that the breadth of the Yellow river 
* where the Embaſſy paſſed it, was only three 
* quarters of a mile, the mean depth five feet, and 
<< the velocity of its courſe four miles an hour. 
6 From thence it follows, that in every hour, there 
« js diſcharged from that river into the Yellow ſea, 
+ a volume of water equal to 418, 176, ooo ſolid 
c feet, or 2,563,000,000 gallons of water, or 
eleven hundred times as much as appears to be 
** furniſhed by the Ganges, 1 # f 
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In order to be able to form ſome idea of the 
quantity of mud ſuſpended: in the water of the 
Fellow river, the following experiment was 
made; a gallon and three quarters, ale meaſure, 
* taken out of the middle of the ſtream where it 
was running at the rate of ſeven or eight miles 


an hour, and at a depth of nine feet, depoſited 


a maſs of matter, which, when compact and 


preſſed into the form of a brick, was equal to 
two ſolid inches and a third. The ſediment of 


« which this maſs .confiſted, was a fine loamy 
mud of a yellowiſh tinge, which when dry is 
reducible: to an impalpable powder by rubbing 
it between the fingers. Martini obſerving the 
uncommon apparent muddineſs of the Yellow 


river, and not aware how ſmall a quantity of 


colouring matter is ſufficient to tinge a large 
volume of. water, eſtimated the mud of that 
river in the rainy feaſon, to be one-third of 


the whole, Some travellers in Egypt, like- 


wiſe conſidered. the quantity of mud in the 


waters of the Nile at the time of its inundation, 


as compoſing one twentieth of the volume of 
the fluid; but the more accurate Shaw, who 
evaporated a given quantity of water taken out 


of the Egyptian river, found that the reſiduum 


formed only an hundred and twentieth part of 


ec, According to the method new. followed as 


to the water of the Yellow river, it appeared ; 


to contain of mud, but a two hundredth part 


of the original bulk. A conſiderable. portion 
of the mud muſt haye, indeed, been waſted, 
from the nature of the experiment. Accord- 


ing to this proportion, however, of mud ſuf- 
pended in the waters of the Yellow river, a 
quantity equal to 3, 420, ooo, ooo ſolid inches, 


| HAN-CHOQ«*POO. 25% 
_ «.Ox 2,000,000 of ſolid feet: of earth is waſted 


<« to the ſea in every hour; or 48,000,000 every 


6e day, or 19, 620, ooo, ooo in a year. Suppoſing 
e the mean depth of the Tellow ſea to be 
e twenty fathoms, or one hundred and twenty 


«+. feet, and it was ſeldom found to be fo much, 


<,-the quantity of earth brought down from the 
4 Yellow river, would, if accumulated together, 


be ſufficient to fill up, even to the ſurface of the 


« ſea, an iſland one mile ſquare in ſeventy days. 


« By extending the calculation, a curious in- 


<&, quirer may find in what ſpace of time the Yel- 
es low ſex itſelf might be filled by the ſueceſſive 


« depoſitions from the Yellow river alone; for, 


< ſuppoſing chat ſea to extend northward from 


<< that river, and to inelude the gulphs of Pe-che- 


lee and Lea-tong, the number of ſquare: miles 
4 on the ſurface of this extent, would be about 


6 125, 00, which multiplied by the number 


* (ſeventy) of days, neceſſary for conſolidating 


one mile ſquare, would make 8, 750, ooo days 


5: OT A, ο , fs... "If, | 44” 
This calculation, indeed, implies that the 
4 quantity of earth wafted by the Yellow river, 
c always remains the ſame, which may not be the 
«.caſe; yet confidering the vaſt length of this ri- 
_<«. ver's courſe, the rapidity. of its deſcent from the 
Tartarian mountains, ſweeping before it whatever 
4 meets its ſtream, the frequent inundations which 
its encreaſed volume and velocity, after heavy 
6“ rains, occaſion in the immenſe tract of low eoun- 
<<. try, conſiſting of a ſoil of a looſe texture, through 
<< which it paſſes, it is poſſible that an equal quan- 
<- tity of earth, as at preſent, will be borne down by 
it for a great number of ages yet to come.” . 


During the progreſs of the yachts towards the 
Yellow river, various letters paſſed becucen ihe - 
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Emperor and the preſent reſpectable conductor of 
the Embaſſy, on whoſe repreſentation, the letter to 
Sir Eraſmus Gower which had been detained” by 
Ho-choong-taung, was forwarded by his Imperial 
Majeſty's expreſs order to Chu- fan. Sun-ta-Zhin 
quoted often out of the Imperial diſpatches ſeveral 
expreſſions of kindneſs and attention towards the 
Embaſſador. The latter was, indeed, privately 
informed thoſe expreſſions were in eonſequence of 
the reports of the conduct and diſpoſition of the 
Embaſſy, made to him by Sun-ta-Zhin, who de- 
elared, that from the moſt careful obſervation, he 
was convinced that the Embaſſador really entertain- 
ed no other views than thoſe of procuring for his 
country advantages in trade, which the people of 
Europe conſidered as an object of the firſt import- 
ance, however trifling in the eyes of a Chineſe 
ſtateſman, or unworthy the trouble of ſo diſtant an 
expedition, merely for the purpoſe of promoting it; 
and adding, that be could perceive nothing in the 
ſentiments or manners of the Engliſh, of which the 
communication could be productive of any miſ- 
chief to the nation with which they might with to 
maintain an intercourſe. £93 205% "= 
The Emperor's gracious expreſſions were ac- 
companied, ſometimes, with preſents of dried 
meats from his table, in the Eaſtern manner, by 
way of tokens of his perſonal regard. In reply to 
Sun-ta-Zhin's letters, his Imperial Majeſty aſſured 
him, that © he entertained himſelf a high eſteem 
cc for the Embaſſador and his nation, notwithſtand- 
« ing the various ſurmiſes that had been made about 
them; and that he was determined to protect their 
<« trade, about which his Excellency appeared to 
* intereſt himſelf ſo warmly; that he had, indeed, 
ce declined complying with particular requeſts, not 
« ſo much perhaps that they were in themſelves 
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< improper, as that they were introductive of ſome- 
ce thing new, which, at the advanced period of his 
<< life, he did not think it prudent to adopt, at leaſt 
upon the ſudden; that as to the buſineſs of Can- 
< ton, the detail of matters in that diſtant province 
ce was left, for the moſt part, to the diſcretion or re- 
* commendation of the Viceroy, who, officially 
t conſulted on the anſwer, would not readily dictate 
c an abolition of the practices he had permitted; 
but as a particular mark of his Imperial Majeſty's 
<« attention to the wiſhes of the Engliſh on this head, 
„ he had made a change in the government of that 
e province, and named to it a perſon of his own 
. blood, who was enducd with uncommon. fenti- 
* ments of juſtice and benignity towards ſtrangers; 
that he had written in the ſtrongeſt terms to this 
< new Viceroy, who had not yet quitted his late 
government of Che-kiang, in which Chu-ſan is ſi- 
cc tuated, to examine and reviſe the regulations of the 
ce port of Canton, and to put an effectual ſtop to the 
ce vexations of which the Engliſh complained there.“ 
Sun-ta-Zhin ſaid, in addition, to the Embaſſador, 
that it might be, perhaps, imagined he was induced 
to give, out of tenderneſs to his Excellency, the moſt 
favourable interpretation of the Emperor's diſpatches 
to him, but that the expreſſions he had uſed in the 
moſt material parts of his diſcourſe were the Em- 
peror's own words; that as the new Viceroy of Can- 
ton ſtill reſided at Han-choo-foo, the Capital of Che- 


kiang, he would introduce the Embaſſador there to 
him, who would give him a full confirmation of the 


aſſurances he now received. 10 
The diſpatches to and from the Emperor were 
carried by a man on horſeback, in a flat bag or baſ- 
ket tied round his body. At the bottom of the bag 


were bells ſuſpended, to announce his approach at 


every ſlage, where he and his horſe were to be re- 
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Revo The diſtance between the ſtages was about 


ten or a dozen miles. ee eee 
As foon as the yachts had entered into the pro- 


vince of Kiang- nan, a mark of attention was paid to 


the Embaſſy by the Viceroy there, which had not 
been thought of before. The trackers employed 


upon the Pei-ho, at the entrance of the Embaſſador 


into China, and hitherto on his return, were elad 
in the plain blue cotton garments, and ſometimes 
indeed in the tattered remnants of the pooreſt pea- 


ſantry. They now appeared in a new and regular 
uniform, edged with red, and a ſmart bonnet with 
a flat red button on the top of it, all which paſſed 


from one ſet of trackers to another. This new 


dreſs was indeed more confiſtent with the appear- 


ance of the yachts and barges in every other reſpect. 
Of a handſome and convenient conſtruction, ho- 
noured with the Imperial colours, and decked 
with ſtreamers and other naval ornaments, ſound- 
ing with noiſy muſic. not unpleaſant when heard at 
a little diſtance, the veſſels of the Embaſly followed 
each other, to the number of about forty, in regular 
proceſſion: Their progreſs had indeed been ſlow, 
eſpectally when a ſouth-weſt breeze ſprang up; but 
it made the air feel uncommonly pleaſant. A grey 
mottled iky diſcloſed, at the ſame time, ſuch a pro- 


portion of the ſun's beams as rendered the weather 
ſtill more cheerful. The ſcene became more lively 


and delightful, not only by the view of other vei- 
fels ſailing and croſſing each other on the canal; 
but by the proſpects on ſhore of towns and villages, 
of huſhandmen cultivating the fields or reaping the 
harveſt; of military poſts with flags flying on the 
Embaſſy's — 6 and guards 3 it with 
repeated firing of guns; and numberleſs ſpectators 
hurrying to the banks of the canal, to get a ſight of 
the 3 as they paſſed. 5 
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On the ſouthern ſide of the Vellow river, the 
yachts began to proceed more quickly, the current 
of the canal, as it quitted that river, being more ra- 

pid; in conſequence of which the number of flood- 
gates was inereaſed upon this part of it. Farther 


on, it was carried by the margin of lake Pao-yng, 


-whoſe ſurface was much lower than that of the 


canal, which was ſeparated from the lake by a 


ſtrong embankment, ſuch as has already been de- 
ſcribed. In this lake an extenſive fiſhery is carried 
on, - principally by the means of the Leu-tſe, or 
fiſhing:corvorant of China, which in ſcientific lan- 
guage: may be diſtinguiſhed from other ſpecies by 
the name of pelicanus Sinenſis. Theſe fiſhing birds 
are here trained, and ſent from hence to all parts 
of the empire. 

Beyond the lake the country was again ſo cover- 
ed with ſwamps and moraſſes, as not to admit of 
the uſual cultivation. The lien-wha grew indeed 
ſpontaneoufly amongſt them, and in great abun- 


dance. In ſuch ſituations the Chineſe exhibit new 


inſtances of induſtry and ingenuity. They form 
rafts or hurdles of bamboo, which they float upon 
the water, or reſt upon moraſſes: on theſe rafts 


they ſpread a layer of ſoil, from whence 'they raiſe 


various kinds of vegetables, in like manner as ſuc- 
ceſsfulattempts are made, in miniature, toproduce 
ſmall vegetables on ſhip-board, by laying leeds on 
moiſtened ſoil, or even on pieces of flannel, placed 
in frames, and wetted. By theſe means the radical 
leaves, for example, of muſtard ſprout up quickly, 
and are ee grateful to Men long abſent 
from land. 

Beſide this method of raifing a crop upon the 


water, the lakes, rivers, and canals of China are 


converted ſo aſſiduouſly to ſuch other uſeful pur- 
_ poſes, either in cultivating vegetables growing £ rom 
their bottom, particularly the lien-wha, or in 
Vox. II. 8 
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catching, by ſo many means, the birds that ſwim 
upon its ſurface, or the fiſh that exiſt under it, or 
the other animals which creep upon the bottom, or 
by fertilizing the lands by irrigation from them, 
and by the cheap and eaſy communication which 
they afford between the different diſtricts of the 
empire : thus ſaving ſo much land, otherwiſe ne- 
' ceflary for broad roads, as well as ſo much labour 
to make, and keep them in repair, which is now 
employed in agriculture ; and ſo much more land, 
which would have been neceſſary to produce nou- 
riſhment for the cattle, otherwiſe required to carry 
travellers and burdens on high roads; that it 
may be conſidered to be a moderate calculation, to 

lace that element upon an equality, in productive 
value, with the folid parts of the empire, of the 
fame ſuperficial dimenſions. 

The morally country has certainly moſt the ap- 
pearance of poverty, and is the leaſt encouraging to 
inhabit of any hitherto met with in the travels of the 
Embaſſy. It is from ſuch places, and in conſe- 
quence of the loſs of their habitations, and the pro- 
duce of their induſtry, overwhelmed by extraordi- 
nary inundations, or of other unexpected calami- 
ties, that the natives are induced ſometimes to co- 
Jonize into Tartary, notwithſtanding the general 
prejudice imbibed againſt the people of that coun- 
try. Tho? many of the chief mandarines, and moſt 
of the viceroys of the provinces are of Tartarian 
birth or blood, and ſome of them, at leaſt, men of 

liſhed manners and reſpectable character, the 
Chineſe conſider the Tartars in general in the light 
of barbarians ; as an inſtance of which they repeat 
the ſtory, popular amongit them for four centuries, 
that when the Mongal Tartars ſeized firſt upon 
Pekin, they erected tents for their own accommo- 
dation, while they put their horſes in the palaces of 
the Chineſe emperors. 
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In the midſt of the low grounds in this part of 
the route, a town of the third order was ſituated, 
the tops of its walls being little more than level with 
the ſurface of the canal, which formed an aqueduct 
rated twenty feet, was two hundred feet in width, 
and ran at the rate of three miles an hour. From 
theſe circumſtances ſome judgment may be formed 
of the ſtrength of the embankments which contain- 
ed it, and the immenſity of labour ſuch a. work re- 
quired. | | ” 

Soon afterwards the yachts arrived before a 
handſome town, of which ſuch of the houſes as 
fronted a terrace on the banks of the canal, were all 
two ſtories high, and neatly white-waſhed. The 
inhabitants were better clad, and the women fairer 
and better featured than moſt of thoſe who had been 
ſeen to the northward. 

. The canal, on proceeding ſomewhat farther 
ceaſed to have a current; and the ground riſing to 
the ſouthward, it was found neceſſary, in order to 
gain a level, to cut down about twenty fegt deep for 
a tract of ſeven or eight miles ; at the end of which 
the yachts reached a city of the firſt order, bearing 
marks of great antiquity. Some of the walls and 
buildings were in ruins, and overgrown with 
moſſes, graſs, and ſhrubbery. It ſtill had the ap- 
pearance of carrying on a conſiderable trade; and 
there were not fewer than a thouſand veſſels of dif- 
ferent ſizes lying at anchor cloſe to it. A garriſon 
of at leaſt two thouſand men turned out, with co- 
lours and muſic, and appointed as if going to be re- 
viewed. The country thereabouts was a plain, 
well cultivated in rice and mulberry-trees. 

Thoſe trees did not appear to differ from the com- 

mon mulberry-trees of Europe. Their branches 

were pruned off continually, in order that the 

young ſcions might the more readily ſprout out; 

for the leaves of theſe are ſound to be more tender 
8 2 | 
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and delicate'in their texture, and more nutritious 
for the ſilk-Worms, than the coarſe leaves produced 
upon older branches. Some of thoſe trees were ſaid 
to bear white, and ſome red or black, fruit ; but 
often they bore none. They were cultivated and 
reared with the greateſt care; and planted in rows 
about ten or twelve feet candor. 1n beds of a moiſt, 
but not inundated, loamy earth, thrown about « 
foot high above the ſurface of the ground. The 
trees are frequently pruned or dwarfed, in order to 
make them produce a conſtant ſucceſhon. of young 
ſhoots, and tender leaves, the latter of which, 
growing upon the black mulberry, are ſuppoſed to 
be moſt ſucculent. The Chineſe do not graft their 
trees; but ſome of the larger branches were ob- 
ſerved to bear the miſletoe. That no waſte might 
be occaſioned by the intermediate furrows, thoſe 
ſpaces are ſown with rice. Water is conveyed along 
the furrows through the grounds. 

The inſects are nurſed in ſmall houſes erected for 
that purpoſe in the midſt of thoſe plantations, in 
order to be retired from all noiſe ; for the Chineſe 


have an idea that even the barking of a dog will do 


ſome injury to the worms. Some, however, arc 
reared in towns by the inhabitants, who purchaſc 
mulberry-leaves from the cultivator of thoſe trees. 
The eggs are depoſited upon paper, and preſerved 
in it til] the time of hatching. When the uſual pe- 
riod of hatching 1 is arrived, the paper containing 
the eggs is moiſtened with a little water, and ſhort- 
ly atterwards the young worms are produced. 
Ihe natural temperature of the climate is ſufficient 
for that purpoſe. The Chineſe are unacquainted 
with the nature and uſe of the thermometer; ex- 
perience only guides them. They only apply ar- 
tificial heat, when they wiſh to have the brood ear- 
lier than uſual. The inſects are. always ſuffocated 
before the {ilk is reeled off; for this purpoſe the 
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coccoons or ſilł balls are placed in a | baſket, or in 
veſſels pierced with holes, and expoſed to the fleam 
of boiling water, in ſuch a manner as that the ſteam 
may circulate freely among all the coceoons. After 
the filk is wound off, the aurelias furniſh an article 
for the table ; as does indeed the white earth grub, 
and the larva of the ſphinx moth ; in which taſte, 
however, the Chineſe cannot be ſaid to be altoge- 
ther ſingular, as a large caterpillar that feeds upon 
a palm is accounted a delicious morſel in ſome parts 
of the Weſt Indies. 

In three days after the yachts had eroſſed the 
Yellow river, they came to that of Y ang-tſe-kiang, 
which is conſidered upon the whole to equal, if 
not to exceed, in ſize the former. It was at this 
place about two miles wide. | 

The ſources of this river are amongſt the ſame 
range of mountains from whence the Yellow river 
runs, and which it afterwards approaches in one 
part within a very few miles. 

« The Yang-tſe-kiang,” as Mr. Barrow ſtates it, 
* conſiſted of two diſtinct. branches, which ſepa- 
rating from each other about eighty miles, flow 
« in a parallel direction to the ſouthward, for the 
* ſpace of ſeventy miles, and then unite between 
ee the twenty-ſixth and twenty-ſeventh degrees of 
« north latitude, juſt at the boundarics of the two 
46 provinces of Yunnan and Sechuen. Then 
« ſtriking off to the north-eaft, directly through 
« the latter of theſe provinces, collecting waters of 
« the numerous rivers that deſcend towards it, from 
te that and another province called Quee-choo z it 
« continues in this direction about ſix hundred 
e miles, and then enters the province of Hoo- 
% quang, in the thirty-firſt degree of north latitude. 
“Through this laſt province it takes a ſerpentine 
c courſe, and receives the waters of the ſeveral 
* lakes with which this part of the country abounds, 
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“Leaving Hoo-quang it paſſes between the pro- 
« vince of Honan . Kiang-ſee, and, with a little 
&« inclination from the eaſt towards the north, its 
« copious ſtream glides ſmoothly through the pro- 
« vince of Kiang-nan, and is diſembogued into 
c the ſea which bounds China to the eaſt, in the 
ce thirty-ſecond degree of north latitude, The diſ- 
« tance from thence to Hoo-quang is about eight 
cc hundred miles, which makes the whole length 
* of the river about two thouſand two hundred 
& miles. The current where the yachts of the 
cc Embaſly paſſed it, did not exceed in the ſtrongeſt 
« part two miles an hour; but it was much deeper 
© than the Yellow river.” Thus theſe two great 
Chineſe rivers, taking their ſource in the ſame 
mountains, paſſing almoſt cloſe to each other in a 
particular ſpot, ſeparating afterwards from each 
other to the diſtance of fifteen degrees of latitude, 
finally diſcharge themſelves into the fame ſea, with- 
in two degrees of each other, comprehending 
within their graſp a tract of land of above a thou- 
ſand miles in length, which they contribute gene- 
rally to fertilize and enrich, tho? by extraordinary 
accidents occaſioning unuſual torrents, they may 
do injury in particular inſtances. This tract in- 
cludes the principal portion of the Chineſe empire 
in ancient times; and lies in that part of the tem- 
perate zone, which in Europe as well as Aſia, has 
been the ſcene where the moſt celebrated characters 
Have exiſted, and the moſt brilliant actions been 
performed, that hiitory has tranſmitted to poſ- 
terity. : 

In order to gain the canal on the other fide of the 
Yang-tſe-kiang, the yachts failed a little way along 
the northern ſhore of that great river. The face 
of the-country was here entirely changed. Inſtead 
of a flat country, lakes, and ſwamps, the ground 
roſe gradually from the margin of the river, en- 
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riched with various kinds and tints of culture, in- 


terſperſed with trees, temples, and pagodas. In 
the river were iſlands ſkirted with ſhrubbery, and 


rocks riſing abruptly from the ſurface of the water. 
The waves rolled like thoſe at ſea, and porpoiſes 
are ſaid to be ſometimes ſeen leaping amongſt them; 


ſeveral junks were lying at anchor, | 

In crofling the river the attention was particu- 
larly attracted by an iſland ſituated in the middle 
of the river, called Chin-ſhan, or the golden moun- 
tain, which roſe almoſt perpendicularly out of the 


river, and is interſperfed with gardens and plea- 


ſure houſes. Art and nature ſeemed to have com- 
bined to give to this ſpot the appearance of enchant- 
ment. It belonged to the Emperor, who had built 
upon ita large and handſome palace, and on the 
higheſt eminence ſeveral temples and pagodas. 
The iſland alſo contained a large monaſtery of 
prieſts, by whom it is chiefly inhabited. A vaſt 
variety of veſſels were moving on this large river. 
The ground to the ſouthward of the Yang-tſe-ki- 
ang, gradually roſe to ſuch a height that it was 
found neceſſary to cut down the earth in ſome parts 
to the depth of near eighty-feet, in order to fin 
a level for the paſſage of the canal, 
The land in this neighbourhood was chiefly cul- 
tivated with that particular ſpecies or variety of the 
cotton ſhrub that produces the cloth uſually called 
Nankeens in Europe. The down enveloping the 
ſeed, conſtitutes what, in the language of trade, is 
called cotton wool, which is of a white colour in 
the common plant; but in that growing in the pro- 
vince of Kiang-nan, of which the city of Nan-kin 
is the capital, the down is of the ſame yellow tinge 
which it preſerves when ſpun and woven into 
cloth. The colour, as well as the ſuperior quali- 
ty of this ſubſtance, in Kiang-nan, was ſuppoſed to 
be owing to the particular nature of the foil ; and 
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it 1s: aſſerted, that the ſeeds of the nankeen cotton 


degenerate in both particulars when tranſplanted 


to another province, however little different in its 
. „ 

Solid and permanent bridges are thrown over the 
canal in many parts of this province. Some of 
them were built of a reddiſh granite, containing a 
large proportion of feldſpath ; and ſome of a coarſe 

grey marble. The arches of ſome of thoſe bridges 
are of a ſemicircular, and others of an elliptical 
form, with the vertex of the ellipſis at the top of 
the arch. Some are in the form of a horfe-ſhoe, 
the ſpace being wideſt near -the top of the arch. 
The ſtones that form the arch of a Chineſe bridge 
are not of a ſquare form, leaving at the top a tri- 
angular ſpace filled by a key-ſtone adapted to fit 
the vacancy ; but all the ſtones of the arch were ſo 
many wedges inclined according to the curve of 
the arch, which, when arranged in their proper 
places, they completed. e 

For paſſing under theſe bridges the ſtrong ſingle 
maſts of the yachts and barges were taken down; 
and others conſiſting of two poles, uniting at the 
top, and diverging to the breadth of the reſpective 
veſſels, like the two legs of an iſoſceles triangle, 
were erected by the means of two iron bolts paſſing 
into the ends of thoſe poles, and into notches cut 
in two poſts, fixed on each fide of the vetlel. Thoſe 
maſts were readily lowered to paſs under the bridges, 
ſome of which, however, were fo lofty as to allow 

the veſſels to paſs under them in full fail. Thoſe 
bridges were here neceſſary for a communication 
between the oppoſite ſides of the canal, along which 
was an uninterrupted chain of towns and villages. 
The height of the arches, and the ſteps upon them, 
prevented the paſſage of wheel-carriages over them, 
the number of which was ſmall, and the uſe infre- 
quent, as all heavy articles and molt paſſengers, 
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are carried upon the rivers and canals with which 
the country is interſected almoſt on every fide. 
There is a communication under one of theſe bridg- 
es, between the grand canal and another branching 
from it, without any inconvenience to foot paſſen- 
gers, or to the n employed to track the bar- 
ges. 

The ſtreets of the city of Sou- ehoo- foo, through 
the ſuburbs of which the yachts now paſſed, were 


divided, like Venice, by branches from the princi- 
pal canal. 


Over each of thoſe branches was erect- 
ed an elegant ſtone bridge. The fleet of the Em- 
baſly was nearly three hours in paſſing the ſuburbs 
of Sou-choo-foo, before they arrived at the city 
walls, under which was drawn up an immenſe num- 


ber of veſſels. In one ſhip-builder's yard were fix- 
teen upon the ſtocks cloſe to each other, each of 
the burden of about two hundred tons. In the 


walls of the city are turned ſeveral arches, through 
which the canal paſſes, not unlike thoſe in the walls 
of the city of Batavia. 

Sou-choo-foo appears to be an uncommonly large 
-and populous city. The houſes were generally 
well built and handſomely decorated. The inha- 
bitants, moſt of whom were clad in filk, appeared 
cheerful and proſperous ; though it was underſtood 
that they ſtill regretted the removal of the court from 
Nan-kin, in their neighbourhood, which had for- 
merly been the capital of the empire. Nothing, 
indeed, but very ſtrong political conſiderations, 
could have induced the ſovereign to preſer the 
northern regions of Pe- che- lee, on the-confines of 
Tartary, to this part of his dominions, on which 
all the advantages of climate, ſoil, and prod: 1Ctjons 
have been laviſhed by nature with an unſparing 
hand; and where nature itſcif has been improved 
by induſtry and ingenuity. Sou-cho--foo has been 
termed wy: travellers the par adiſe of China. Among 
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the natives it is a common ſaying, that hatven | E 
* above them; but on the earth they have Sou- 
* choo- foo.“ 

The gentlemen of the Embaſſy alſo thought the 
women of Sou-choo-foo handſomer, fairer, and 
dreſſed in a better taſte, than moſt of thoſe they had 
feen to the northward ; where the neceſſity of long 
toiling in the open air on a leſs fertile foil, and of 
fharing in the rudeſt labours with the men, the 
confined and homely fair which ſerves them for 
fubſiſtence, and the little leiſure left them for at- 
tending to their perſons, may have- contributed to 
darken their complexions, as well as to harden 
and disfigure many of their features, more than 
could be effected by the occaftonal rays of a more 
fouthern ſun falling upon the females, at the diſ- 
tance of thirty degrees from the Equator. The la- 
dies of Sou-choo-foo are fometimes diſtinguiſhed 
by a ſmall cap on the forehead brought down to a 
Peak between the eyebrows, made of black ſattin, 
and ſet with jewels. They likewiſe wear ear pens» 
dants of cryftal or gold. 

At a fhort diſtance from Sou-choo-foo is the 
beautiful lake of Tai-hoo, ſurrounded by a chain 
of pictureſque hills. This lake, which furniſhes 
fiſh for the inhabitants of Sou-choo-foo, ſerves them 
alſo as a place of public refort and recreation. 
Many of the pleaſure-boats were rowed each by a 
fingle female. Every boat had a neat and covered 
cabin; and the rowers were ſuppoſed to follow 
more than one profeſſion. The lake divides the 
province of Kiang-nan and that of Chekiang, to 
the capital of which the Embaily was now approach- 
Ing. 
3 Sou-choo- foo, the whole Favs of the 
country to a conſiderable diſtance preſented a foreſt 
of mulberry plantations, interſperſed with a few 
tallow trees. From the fruit of this laſt tree, the 
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eroton ſebiferum of Linnæus, the Chineſe obtain a 
kind of vegetable fat, with which they make a great 
proportion of their candles, This fruit, in its 
external appearance, bears ſome reſemblance to the 
berries of the ivy. As ſoon as it is ripe, the capſule 
opens and divides into two, or, more frequently, 
three diviſions, and falling off, diſcovers as many 
kernels, each attached by a ſeparate foot-ſtalk, and 
covered with a fleſhy ſubſtance of a ſnowy white- 
neſs, contraſting beautifully with the leaves of the 
tree, which, at this ſeaſon, are of a tint between 
a purple and 3 ſcarlet. The fat or fleſhy ſubſtance 
is ſeparated from the kernels by cruſhing and boil: 
ing them in water. The candles made of this fat 
are firmer than thoſe of tallow, as well as free from 
all offenſive odour. They are not, however, equal 
to thoſe of wax or ſpermaceti. The latter ſubſtance 
is indeed unknown in China, as well as the animal 
which produces it. The art of blanching bees wax, 
is alſo little known to the Chineſe z and that ſpecies 
of wax 18 chiefly uſed for ointments and plaſters. 
The wax for candles, is generally the produce of 
Inſects, feeding chiefly on the privet, as 1s menti- 
oned in the chapter of Cochin China. It is natu- 
rally white, and ſo pure as to produce no ſmoke z 
but it is collected in ſuch ſmall quantities, as to be 
ſcarce and dear. Cheap candles are alſo made of 


tallow, and even of greaſe of too little conſiſt- 


ence to be uſed without the contrivance of be- 
ing coated with the firmer ſubſtance of the tal- 
low tree or of wax. The ſurface of thoſe candles 
are alſo ſometimes painted red. Wicks are made 
of many different materials. Thoſe for lamps, are 
of the amianthus, which burns without being con- 
ſumable in fire; or of the artemiſia, and the carduus 
maræus, with which tinder is allo made; but for 
candles a light inflammable wood is uſed, in the 
lower extremity of which is pierced a {mall tube to 
receive an iron pin, which is fixed on the flat top 
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of the candleſtick, and thus ſupports the candle, 
without the necefſity of a focket. The economical 
fpirit of the Chineſe induces them to conſider that 
this form of their candleſticks anſwers allo the pur- 
poſe of what the poorer elaſſes only of the people 
know elſew here under the denomination of a /ave-a/!, 
which is ſuppoſed to make a difference of a tenth, 

or thereabouts, in the conſumption of that neceſla. 
ry article. The tallow tree is ſaid to have been 
tranſplanted to Carolina, and to flouriſh there as 
well as in China, Few other trees were planted 
in this part of the banks of the great canal, which 
was here without a current, and io wide that a ſtone 
bridge of no leſs than ninety arches was In one place 
thrown over it. 

The canal continued to be of a width between 
fixty and an hundred yards, and its banks gene- 
rally faced with ſtone, through the whole length of 
the rich aud beautiful eountry, about ninety miles 
in length, which lies between Sou- choo- foo and 
Han-choo-foo. | 

The yachts ſtoppcd at a village near the Jatter ci- 
ty, to receive the new Viceroy of Canton, who 
came in his barge to pay the firſt viſit to Sun-ta- 
Zhin, and to the Emballador. 

The Viceroy Channg-ta-Zhin, appeared to be a 
man of mild and pleaſing manners, aſſuming lit- 
tle of the ſtate either of his rank, as a relation of 
the Emperor, or of his ftation as Governor-general 
of the two provinces of Quang-tung or Canton, 
and uang- ſce. He confirmed the aſſurances which 
had been given by Sun-ta- Zhin, as to the diſpoſiti— 
on and directions of the Emperor, in relation to the 
Engliſh, and mentioned his own good will towards 
them. 

The reader will obſerve, that the rames of the 
Chineſe mentioned in this work, are, independent- 
ly of the additions of their qualities, all of one ſylla- 
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dle; as is every word in the Chineſe language. The 
additions are the more n eceflary, as a name implics 
no diſtinction in favour of the family which bears 
it. There are but one hundred family names 
known throughout the empire; and the expreſſion 
of the hundred names, 1s ofteir uled as a collective 
term for the whole Chineſe nation. Individuals, 
however, occaſionally aſſume, at different periods, 
or under different circumſtances of their lives, 
other appellations expreſſive of ſome quality or 
event. Lach family name is borne by perſons of 
all claſſes. Identity of fuch names implies, how- 
ever, ſome connection. All who bear it, may at- 
tend the hall of their ſuppoſed common anceſtors. 
A Chineſe ſeldom, if ever, marries a woman of 
His family name; but the fons and daughters of 
ſiſters married to huſbands of two different names, 
marry frequently; thoſe of two brothers bearing 
the ſame name, cannot. Tho' names always do 
not denote diftinctions, and tho? no hereditary no- 
bility exiſts in China, pedigree is there an object of 
much attention. He who can reckon his ancettors 
to a diſtant period, as if diſtinguiſhed by their pri- 
vate virtues, or public ſervices, and by the honours 
conferred upon them in conſequence, by the go- 
vernment, is much more reſpected than new men. 
The ſuppoſed deſcendants of Confucius are always 
treated with particular regard; and immunities 
have been granted to them by the Emperors. The 
ambition of an illuſtrious deſcent is ſo general, that 
the Emperors have often granted titles to the de- 
ceaſed anceſtors of a living man of merit. Indeed, j 
every means are tried to ſtimulate to good, and to 4 
deter from evil, actions, by the reward of praiſe, as 7 
well as by the e of ſhame. A public regiſter, 1 
called the Book of Merit, is kept for the purpoſe of 
recording every ſtriłing inſtance of meritorious con- 
duct ; - and, in 'the enumeration of a man's titles. 
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the number of times that his name had been fo in- 
ſerted, is particularly mentioned. For faults, on 
the other hand, he is ſubject to be degraded ; and 
it is not deemed ſufficient that he ſhould aſſume only 
his reduced title; but he muſt likewiſe add to his 
name the fact of his degradation. 

Thoſe regulations principally regard the manda- 
rines, who are entruſted with authority by the Em- 
peror, in order to promote the welfare of the peo- 
ple. If this truſt be abuſed, and his ſubjects ſuffer 
more than the nature of ſociety requires, it muſt be 
owing, in great meaſure, to the narrow limits of the 
phyſical powers of a ſingle perſor, whoſe vigilance 
his delegates will be able to elude, and whoſe paſt 
intentions they may be able to pervert, unleſs the 
people poſſeſs over them ſome controlling power. 

The Viceroy, Chaung-ta-Zhin, beſides the ho- 
nours and favours conferred upon him by the Em- 
peror, was gratified, by the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Che-kiang, whom he had governed with 
juſtice and benevolence, with the moſt flattering of 
all titles, by calling him “ the ſecond Confucius.” 

This Viceroy accompanied Sun-ta-Zhin and the 
Embaſſador, on their entrance into Han-choo-foo, 
on the ninth of November, 1793. 


Plants, collefted in the Provinces of Shan-tung aud 


Kiang-nan. | 
Equiſetum. Myriophyllum ſpica— 
Fraxinus. tum. | 
Mimoſa. __Amaranthus caudatus. 
Roetboellia. | — tricolor. 
Holcus. Morus papyrifera. 
Antiſtheria ciliaris. another ſpecies, 
Cannabis ſativa. _ Viola. 
Salix. Chryſanthemum indi— 


Qucurbita citrullus. | cum. 


AND KIANG-NAN. 


Inula japonica. 
Artemiſia. 
Prenanthes. | 
Medicago lupulina. 
falcata. 
Trifolium melilotus. 
Aſtragalus, two ſpe- 
cies. 
_ CEfſchynomene, 
Phaſeolus. | 
Dolichos cultratus. 
Goſſipium. 
Geranium. 
Cleome viſcoſa. 


Arundo phragmites. 


Ciſtus. 
Rubus cordifolia. 


Cynoſurus indicus. 
Poa chinenſis. 

two other ſpecies. 
Panicum dactylon. 
erus galli. 
Scirpus autumnalis. 
miliaceus. 
Cyperus difformis. 

iria. 

Cyperus odoratus, Oſb. 
two other ſpecies. 


Siſymbrium amphibium. Schoenus aculeatus. 


another ſpecies. 
Vitex negundo. 
Clerodendrum. 
Lindernia japonica. 
Antirrhinum. 
Mentha canadenſis. 
Leonurus fibiricus., 
Ocymum. 
Potentilla. 

Cratægus. 
Stellaria. 

Melia. 

Sophora japonica. 
Oryza ſativa. 
Berberis cretica. 
Tamarix. 
Chænopodium ariſta- 
tum. 

another ſpecies. 
Celoſia argentea. 
Euonymus. 
Solanum nigrum. 
Convolvulus. 


Lycopus europæus. 

Verbena officinalis. 

Veronica anagallis. 

Thuya penſilis, a new 
ſpecies. 

Kylinga monocephala. 

. . Juſticia procumbens. 

Ilex. 

Trapa. 

Paſpalum. 


Polygonum lapathifoli- 


um. | 
dumetorum. 
amphibium. 
perfoliatum. 


Saccharum. 


Leerſia. 

Dianthus plumarius. 
Penthorum. 

Oxalis corniculata. 
Agrimonia. 

Roſa. 

Nymphæa nelumbo. 
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Thea. 

Stratiotes. 

Marchantia. 

Hypnum. 

Chara. 

Phyllanthus. 

Croton ſebiferum. 

Agynen impubes. 

Naja marina. 

Valiſneria ſpiralis. 

Meniſpermum trilobum, 
1 hunberg. 

Andropogon. 

Cenchrus. 

Ficus pumila. 

Pteris ſerrulata, Hort. 
Kew. 

— ſemi-pinnata. 

Pteris caudata. 

Aſplenium. 

Woodwardia. 
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Se. 
Polypodium haſtat um. 
Faunperg- 
- falcatum, 
Thunberg. 
another ſpecies. 


Davallia chinenſis, 
Smith. 


: Trichomanes Chinenſis. 
Marſilea quadrifolia. 
Marſilea natans. 


Azolla filiculoides, La- 
| mhrek. 


LIuycopodium cernuum. 


Lycopodium, another 
ſpecics. 

Laurus camphora. 

Triticum. 


Morus alba. 
— nigra. 
Fagus caſtanea. 


Viſcum. 


Nicotiana tabacum. 
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CHAPTER VL 


HAN-CHOO-FOO JOURNEY FROM THENCE TO CHU=- 
SAN; AND ALSO TO CANTON. PASSAGE OF THE 
LION AND HINDOSTAN FROM THE FORMER TO 

THE LATTER» 


A Lancs irregular baſon, which terminates the 
Imperial or grand canal, is ſituated in the ſuburbs 
of Han-choo-foo. It is increaſed by waters from a 
lake lying to the weſtward of the city. The latter 
furniſhes alſo a copious ſtream, running in a chan- 
nel round the city walls, in which are turned ſeve- 
ral arches for ſmall canals to paſs through the prin- 
cipal ſtreets. Pi + | 

Han-choo-foo is fituated between the baſon of the 
grand canal, and the river Chen-tang-chaung, 
which falls into the ſea at the diſtance of little more 
than ſixty miles to the eaſtward. The tide when 
full increaſes the width of this river to about four 
miles oppoſite the city. At low water there is a fine 
level ſtrand near two miles broad, which extends 
towards the ſea as far as the eye can reach. By this 
river, Han-choo-foo receives and exports great quan- 
tities of merchandize to and from the ſouthern pro- 
vinces. The goods are ſhipped and unſhipped by 
means of waggons with four wheels to each, placed 
in a line, and forming a convenient pier, which is 
eaſily lengthened or ſhortened, by increaſing or di- 
miniſhing the number of waggons, according to 
the diſtance of the veſſels from the ſhore. _ 

Between the river and the baſon of the grand ca- 
nal, there 1s no water communication. All the 
merchandize therefore brought by ſea into the ri- 
ver from the ſouthward, as well as whatever comes 
from the lakes and rivers of Che-kiangand Fo-chen, 
de Bhs | * 
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muſt be landed at this city, in their way to the 


northward ; a circumftance which renders Han- 


choo-foo the general emporium for all articles that 
paſs between the northern and ſouthern provinces, 
Its population is indeed immenſe : and is ſuppoſed 
to be not very much inferior to that of Pekin. It 


has, however, nothing grand in its appearance ex- 


cept its walls. The houſes are low. None exceed 


two ſtorics. The ſtreets are narrow. They are 


paved with large ſmooth flags in the middle, and 
with fmall flat tones on each ide. The chief ſtreets 
contift entirely of ſhops and warehouſes z many 
not inferior to the moſt ſplendid of the kind in Lon- 
don. A britk and extenfive trade ſeems to be car- 
ried on in filks, and not a little in furs and Engliſh 
broad cloths. It was difficult to paſs along the ſtreets, 
on account of the vaſt concourſe of people, not aſ- 
ſembled merely to ſee the ſtrangers, or on any other 
public oceaſion; but each individual going about 
his own concerns. In the ſhops ſeveral men but no 


women attend behind the counters. The flowered 


and embroidered fatins, and other branches in the 
manufacture of filk, every part of which is done 
by women, occupy vaſt numbers of them in Han- 
choo-foo. Moſt of the men were gaily dreſſed ; and 
appeared to be in comfortable cireumftances. 

Dreſs is ſeldom altered in China from fancy or 
faſhion ; whatever is thought ſuitable to the condi- 
tion of the wearer, or to the ſeaſon of the year, 


continues generally, under ſimilar circumſtances, 


to be the ſame. Even among the ladies, there is 
little variety in their drelles, except, perhaps, in 
the diſpoſition of the flowers or other ornaments of 
the head. They generally wear over a ſilk netting, 
which is in lieu of linen, a waiſtcoat and drawers 
of ſilk, trimmed or lined, in cold weather, with 
furs. Above this is worn a long fatin robe, which 
is gracefully gathered round the waiſt, and confined 
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with a ſaſh. Theſe different parts of their apparel 


are uſually each of a different colour, in the lelec- 


tion and contraſt of which, the wearers chiefly diſ- 
play their taſte. Tho? tbe ladies reckon corpulence 
a beauty ima man, they conſider it as a palpable 


blemiſh in their own ſex, and aim at preſerving a 


ſlimneſs and delicacy of ſhape. They ſuffer their 
nails to grow, but reduce their eyebrows to an arch- 
ed line. 


At Han-choo-foo, information was received that 


the Lion, with Sir Eraſmus Gower, had failed on 


the 16th of October from Chu-ſan, before the arri- 


val there of the Embaſſador's letter to him, which 
the Emperor had diſpatched on the repreſentation 
of Sun-ta-Zhin. Had it been ſent on the fourth of 
that month, when it was delivered for that purpoſe 
to the Colao Ho-choong-taung, it would have cer- 
tainly reached Chu-ſan before Sir Eraſmus's depar- 
ture; and would have overruled the inſtructions 
which had been given by his Excellency to him for- 
merly, in the proſpect of a longer ſtay at Pekin, 


to proceed on a circuitous voyage, and not to ap- 


proach the neighbourhood of Canton till May. Be- 
fore that time, the apprehenſion of the approach- 
ing ſouth-weſt monſaon, might have determined the 
Company's ſhips bound for Europe, to riſk going 
without a conyoy, rather than to be obliged to wait 
another year : thus defeating the purpoſe which had 
precipitated the Embaſſador*s departure from the ca- 
pital of China. An event, however, took place, 
which left a poſſibility that the object, in itſelf of 
ſuch importance, and about which his Excellency 
was ſo anxious, of his conveying in the Lion to 
England the valuable fleet of the preſent ſeaſon, 
without loſs of time, might be ſtill obtained. Sir 
Eraſmus Gower, in a letter written the day before 
he ſailed from Chu-ſan, acquainted the Em baſſador 
that, finding himſelf W in the want of ſe- 
25 . 
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veral articles abſolutely neceſſary for the ſhip's com- 
pany, and particularly of medicines, which the 
Chineſe could not ſupply, he ſhould be obliged to 
direct his courſe, in the firſt inſtance, for the river 


of Canton, where he hoped to be provided by the 


Engliſh factory; after which he ſhould immediate- 
ly proceed in the route which had been pointed out 


to him by his Excellency. It was poſſible that a 


new letter might be made to reach Sir Eraſmus du- 
ring the ſhort ſtay he intended to make before Can- 
fon. The ſuſpicions, which had hitherto been 
_ elſewhere ſo baneful in traverſing the intentions of 
the Embaſſador, had no place in the breaſts of Sun- 
ta-Zhin or of the Viceroy. A letter to ſtop the Lion 
was inſtantly diſpatched to the Company's Commiſ- 
ſioners at Canton, with a requeſt that it ſhould be 
forwarded to Sir Eraſmus Gower, if within their 
reach. | 297 | 

The Hindoſtan Indiaman was ſtill at Chu-fan 
waiting for her commander. The new Viceroy of 
Canton, did not, as the old had done, object to his 
going to join his ſhip. It was determined alſo, that 
moſt of the gentlemen of the Embaſſy who had been 


paſſengers in her to China, ſhould return by the 


ſame conveyance; and that the preſents from the 
Emperor to his Majeſty ſnould be put on board that 
veſſel, in like manner as thoſe from his Majeſty to 
the Emperor had been brought out in her. For 
this purpoſe, it was neceſſary that the Embaſſy 
ſhould be divided into two parties, to take dif- 
ferent routes. The Embaſſador and the greateſt 
number were to proceed to Canton; and Chaung- 
ta-Zhin, who was likewiſe going to take poſſeſſion 
of the government of that province, haſtened his 
departure in order to accompany them ; while Sun- 
ta-Zhin, with equal readineſs agreed to take to Chu- 
ſan Colonel Benſon, and the other gentlemen who 
were going to join the Hindoſtan. EE: 
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The arrangements to be made on this occaſion, 
were attended with the delay of a few days at Han- 
choo- foo. Some of the gentlemen took the oppor- 
tunity of writing to their friends in Europe, on the 
ſuppoſition of a cargo for the Hindoſtan being to be 
found at Chu- ſan, and of her ſailing from thence 
without delay for Europe, in caſe of the Lion ha- 
ving ſailed from Canton, before the Em baſſador's di- 
rections for detaining that ſhip, ſnould arrive there. 
If that circumſtance ſhould really happen, Sir Eraſ- 
mus would have endeavoured'to beat up againſt the 
north-eaſt monſoon, through the ſtrait of Formoſa, 
in his way to the Japan iſſands. There was a chance 
alſo, in ſuch an event, of his being met by the Hin- 
doſtan in that ſtrait, where his progreſs, in a nor- 
thern courſe againſt the monſoon, would neceſſarily 
be ſlow. Captain Mackintoſh was, therefore, pro- 
vided with a letter to Sir Eraſmus, ſimilar in effect 
to that which was already addreſſed to him, under 
cover to the Commifſſioners at Canton. 

During the preparations at Han-choo-foo, Van- 
ta-Zhin with his uſual good nature, invited Mr. 
Barrow and ſome other gentlemen of the Embaſly to 
take a fail acroſs the lake Sec-hoo, which lay at a little 
diſtance to the weſtward. An elegant accommoda- 
tion barge, with an attending boat for cooking vic- 


tuals, were provided inſtantly. The lake was full 


of fiſh, on which they dined. It was in moſt places 
ſhallow, the water perfectly pellucid, and the bot- 
tom gravelly. Vaſt crowds of pleaſure boats were 
failing on it. The parties conſiſted entirely of men; 
the women in this part of the country not appearing 
on ſuch occaſions. The lake formed a beautiful 
ſheet of water, about three or four miles in diame- 
ter, and ſurrounded to the north, eaſt, and ſouth, 
by an amphirheatre of pictureſque mountains, be- 
tween the baſe of which and the margin of the lake, 
the narrow ſlip of level ground was laid out in a 
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pleaſing ſtyle ſuitable to the ſituation. It was orna- 
mented with houſes and gardens of mandarines, as 
well as a palace belonging to the Emperor, toge- 
ther with temples, monaſteries for the Ho-ſhaung or 
prieſts of Fo, and a number of light and fanciful 
ſtone bridges that are thrown acroſs the arms of the 
lake, as it runs up into the deep glens to meet the 
rills which ooze from the ſides of the mountains. 
Upon the ſummit alſo were erected pagodas, one of 
which attracted particular attention. It was ſituated 
on the verge of a bold peninſula that juts into the 
lake, and was called the Lui-foong-ta, or temple of 
the Thundering Winds. Four ſtories were yet 
ſtanding, but the top was in ruins. Something like 
a regular order was yet diſcernible in the moulder- 
ing cornices, that projected in a kind of double 
curve. Graſs, ſhrubs, and moſſes were growing 
upon them. No ivy, the natural production of ſuch 
a place in Europe, was perceived upon it; nor, in- 
deed, in any other part of China. Thearches and 
mouldings were of red, the upright walls of yellow, 
ſtone. Its preſent height does not exceed one hun- 
dred and twenty feet. It is contidently aſſerted to 
have been erected in the time of Confucius, up- 
wards of two thouſand years ago. 
Within the woods, on the brow of the hills, and 
in the vallies, were ſeveral thouſand tombs, gene- 
rally built in the form of ſmall houfes, about ſix or 
eight feet high, painted moſtly blue, and fronted 
with white pillars, and ranged in the form of a pig- 
my ſtreet. The tombs of perſons of high rank were 
fituate, apart, on the flope of hills, on terraces of 
a ſemicircular form, and ſupported by breaſt-walls 
of ſtone, and doors of black marble, inſcribed with 
the names, qualities, and virtues of the deceaſed, 
at length; and oftentimes obeliſks were erected up- 
on the terraces. Thoſe monuments of departed 
greatneſs are ſurrounded by trees, ſuch as different 
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ſpecies of the cypreſs, whoſe deep and melancholy 


hue ſeems to have pointed them every where out, as 
well ſuited for ſcenes of woe, The churchyard 


yew did not, however, grow there, nor was it ob- 
ſerved in any part of China; but a ſpecies of weep- 
ing thuya, or /gnum vite, with long and pendent 
branches, unknown in Europe, overhung many of 
the graves. There was a vaſt variety of other tombs 
of every form, in earth, ſtone, and wood. This 
2 ſeems to be one of the great burying places be- 
onging to Han- choo- foo; but it is common allo, in 
this part of China, to meet cothns in the fields, gar- 
dens, and upon the ſides of roads, as well as fre- 
quently upon the banks of the grand canal. 

In this public burying place, a night ſeldom paſ- 
ſes without a viſit by perſons accompanied by torches, 
to pay their reſpects to their deceaſed relations, whoſe 


monuments they decorate with flips of {ilk or paint- 


ed paper, beſides ſtrewing flowers and burning per- 
fumes before them. | 

A circumſtance happened about this time altoge- 
ther trifling in itſelf, but which ſerves to ſhew, up- 
on how ſlight a ground the Chineſe are apt to take 
alarm at any thing done by ſtrangers. In the diſtri- 
bution of the baggage belonging to the whole of the 
Embaſſy, then about to ſeparate, ſome of it, which 
was intended to continue with thoſe who were to 
proceed directly to Canton, was carried by miſtake 
on board the barges bound for Chu-ſan, and then 
lying in a ſmall canal which led thither. To rectify 
this miſtake, three gentlemen oi the Embaſſy, toge- 
ther with a mandarine and his ſervant, ſet out for the 
Chu-ſan barges early of a morning. They rode 
round the eaſtern part of the city, and over a plea- 
ſant plain to the bank of the river, There they 
mounted waggons, covered with carpets, and fur: 
niſhed with cuthions ſtuffed with cotton and covered 
with filk to fit upon, and drawn each by three brik. 
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buffaloes abreaſt. The buffaloes were conducted by 
means of a cord paſſed through the cartilage of the 
noſe, as camels uſually are, The waggoner jump- 
ing upon the middle buffaloe, the animals ſet off in 
a full gallop towards the water, into which they 
lunged without heſitation 3 and proceeded while 
within their depth, when a ſmall boat took the tra- 
vellers to the oppoſite fide of the river; from whence 
they went in chairs about a mile, to the Chu-ſan ca- 
nal. There they ſaw the proper alterations made 
as to the deſtination of the baggage , and then ſet 
out upon their return to their yachts, ſtill lying in 
the baſon of the grand canal. Having croſſed the 
river and bent their courſe directly to the city, 
through which the gentlemen knew that the ſhorteſt 
way to the baſon Jay; but their companion the 
' mandarine, who had projected to conduct them 
round its walls, as he had done in ſetting out, eon- 
ceiving it was unfit for ſtrangers to be allowed to 
traverſe the city, which, however, they had done 
already with Van-ta-Zhin, diſpatched privately a 
meſſenger to have the gates ſhut immediately againſt 
them. The centinel obeyed, and admiſſion being 
demanded by the travellers, he pretended that the 
governor of the city had the keys. As it was not 
near the uſual hour of ſhutting the gates at night, 
the mandarine*s order, when communicated to the 
officers within fide, occaſioned ſome confuſion ; 
and a part of the numerous garriſon was quickly 
under arms. The noiſe ſoon reached the ears of 
Van-ta-Zhin, who laughed heartily at the idea of 
three Engliſhmen creating an alarm in one of the 
largeſt and ſtrongeſt cities of the Chineſe empire. 
The party going to Chu- ſan being the feweſt in 
number, and the ſooneſt ready, took their leave of 
the others on the thirteenth of. November, 1793. 
They had at their head the reſpectable Sun-ta-Zhin, 
who bid a cordial farewell to the. Embaſſador and 
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his chief companions. This Colao's conduct, in- 
deed, from the time of his firſt knowledge of them 
at Zhe-hol, was conſtantly ſo kind towards 'them, 
and his repreſentations concerning thein were of fo 
much weight with his Imperial Majeſty, that had 
the Embaily happened to be put under his care in- 
ſtead of that of the Legate, at their firſt entrance 
into China, with the charge of correſponding with 
the government reſpecting them, it is highly pro- 
bable that the Embaſſador would have met with 
little difficulty either in the objects of his miſſion, 
or in the duration of it. 

Sun-ta-Zhin was attentive likewiſe to the party 
now under his protection. Finding that the bar- 
ges in which Colonel Benſon, Captain Mackintoſh, 
and the other gentlemen, were carried on a ſmall 
canal during the firſt day's journey, were inconve- 
nient, he took care that they ſhould be accommo- 
dated much better afterwards. In their firſt day's 
courſe, they paſſed through a champaign country, 
of which the fields were richly and completely cul- 
tivated. Captain Mackintoſh “ compares them to 
* the garden grounds near London, and thought 
them if poſſible more fertile, with much leſs mix 
„ture of land lying unemployed. He obſerved, in- 
e ſtead of a quarry below the ſoil, a ſolid hill of rock 
three hundred feet, at leaſt, in height, which was 
© hewn into plain ſides or faces, from whence were 
& cut ſtones or blocks of every thape and fize. This 
e ſtupendous rock was in the neighbourhood of 2 
„large city, to whoſe beſt buildings it muſt have, 
no doubt, contributed. Inſtead alſo of turning 
„ arches for ſome of the bridges thereabouts, up- 
right columns were erected, and connected by 
ce ſtones from this ſuperterrene quarry, ſome of 
« which were thirty fect in length; the uprights 
of other large ſtone buildings were alſo carried 
from thence to different places.“ 
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Among the inſtances of the peculiar attention of 
the Chineſe to leave not the ſmalleſt fpot of ground 
unoceupied that can be applied to any uſe, Captain 
Mackintoſh obſerves, „that the grape vine, vaſt 
& quantities of which were produced in this country 
& for food, tho? not preſſed for wine, was generally 
« planted on the fides of the canals; and as they 
« ſpread, fmall upright poſts were driven in the 
ce water five or fix feet from the bank, by which 
& means that ſpace was converted into a perfect ar- 
hour, without any expence of earth but what was 
« immediately about the roots,” Ample proviſion 
is indeed made for the conſtant cultivation of the 
lands, by the forfeiture of ſuch, as are neglected, 
to the fovereign, who grants them out anew to 
farmers willing to undertake their culture : a tenure 
fomewhat ſimilar to that on which fome mines are 
held in Derbyſhire, by adventurers in ſuch under- 
takings. ; 

It ſometimes happened in the route to Chu-ſan, 
that the waters of a higher canal paſſed immediate- 
ly into another of a lower level; and in two inſtan- 
ces, the travellers were launched in their barges with 
prodigious velocity down the ſtream, This ſpecies 
of navigation 1s not managed by locks or flood- 
gates; but a dam is made acroſs the extremity of 
the upper canal, by means of a very ftrong and well 
compacted wall, the top of which is level with the 
ſurface of the upper water. A beam of wood is 
laid on the upper edge of the wall, which is round- 
ed off towards the water. Beyond the wall a ſlo- 
ping plane, of ſtone work, extends to the lower ca- 
nal, in the form of a glacis, with an inclination of 
about forty-five degrees, and deſcending near ten 
feet in perpendicular depth, at the bottom of which 
the canal is carried along as the level of the country 
will allow: when another wall and glacts, for ano- 
ther canal ſtill lower, are conſtructed as before. 
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In paſſing from an upper to a lower canal, the 
veſſel lifted over the croſs beam ſlides down by its 
own gravity ; and to prevent the water from fluth- 
ing over the decks, or her plunging into the canal 
below, a railing is fixed at the head of the veſſel 
about to be launched, before which is placed ſtrong 
matting, at the time of its deſcent. To draw up a 
large veſſel from the lower canal along the glacis 
into the upper canal, requires ſometimes the aſſiſ- 
tance of near a hundred men, whoſe ſtrength is ap- 
plied by the means of bars fixed in one or more 
capſtans placed on the abutments, on each fide of 
the glacis. Round the capſtans is a rope, of which 
the oppoſite extremity is paſſed round the veſlePs 
ſtern, which is thus conveyed into the upper canal 
with leſs delay than can be done by locks, but by 
the exertion of much more human force: a force 
indeed which, in China, 1s always ready ; of little 
coſt ; and conſtantly preferred there to any other. 

After the Chu-ſan party had proceeded about 
three days, they arrived at the city of Loo-chung, 
where they changed their inland barges for junks 
of about ſixty tons burden each, neatly fitted up 
for paſſengers ; but conſtructed for ſalt-water navi- 
gation, and lying on a river into which the tide 
flowed beyond Loo- chung. Nothing could be 
„ more pleaſing or romantic,” ſays Captain Mack- 
intoſh, “than the ſcenes that offered as they failed 
& from thence to Nimpo near Chu-ſan, on a river 
cc of the breadth of the Thames between London and 
« Woolwich, meandering through the moſt fertile 
&« vallies, bounded by hills of various forms and 
“ heights, and ſome ſtupendous mountains.” 

On going aſhore, Sun-ta-Zhin introduced the 
party to the principal mandarines of the diſtrict, 
to whoſe particular care he recommended them. 
He alſo gave ſtrict directions that the Hindoſtan 
ſhould be exempted from the uſual duty, which 
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is conſiderable upon foreign ſhips ; and likewiſe that 
Captain Mackintoſh and his ofiicers ſhould be allow- 
ed to purchaſe, duty free, whatever goods they choſe 
as a cargo back to Europe : exemptions which he 
declared ſhould equally extend to the port of Chu- 
ſan, and to that of Canton, as, indeed, they did, as 
far as related to the duties payable to the Emperor. 
Captain Mackintoſh was anxious to receive Sun-ta- 
Zhin on board the Hindoſtan, lying in the harbour 
of Chu-ſan, in order to pay him ſuch a compliment 
there as he really merited; and which would proba- 
bly be acceptable to him; but that moſt reſpectable 
mandarine, already ſomewhat indiſpoſed, and fear- 
ful of the odour of an Evgliſh veſſel, and anxious 
Hkewiſe to return, quitted the party near Nimpo, af- 
ter giving to each of the gentlemen ſome handſome 
preſents on behalf of the Emperor, and ſhaking 
Colonel Benſon and Captain Mackintoſh heartily by 
the hand in the Engliſh manner, as a mark of his 
cordiality and good wiſhes for them. They reached 
the Hindoſtan next day, being near a week after 
they had quitted Han-choo-foo, which is diftant 
from Chu-fan about one hundred and fifty-ſix 
miles. | 
The Embaſſador and the Viewoy quitted Han- 
choo-foo very ſoon after Sun-ta-Zhin and the other 
party. The route to Canton lay upon the river 
Chen-tang-chaung, the courſe of which was from 
the ſouth-weſt, While the Embaſſy proceeded 
through the city to the place of embarkation, um- 
brellas of ceremony, denoting dignity, were car- 
ried, for the firſt time, before it. Along the ſtrand 
were drawn up two very conſiderable bodies of 
Tartar cavalry, in ſuperb and varied dreſſes. They 
had a ſpirited and warlike appearance. 
“On moſt occaſions,“ Captain Pariſh obſerves, 
„Ihe cavalry carry bows,” which appear to be the 
weapon held higheſt in eſtimation. They are 
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made of elaſtic wood, ſtrengthened by horns 


which are connected in the centre by their roots, 
from whence they ſpring in diſtinct arches to- 
wards the extremities. The ſtring is of filk 
threads laid together and firmly woulded. The 
ſtrength of the bows vary from about ſixty to one 
hundred pounds. The arrows are perfectly well 
turned and feathered. They are armed at the 
points with a ſhank and ſpear of ſteel. Both 
Chineſe and. Tartars value themſelves on their 
ſkill in the uſe of this weapon. They hold it 
ſomewhat obliquely in the left hand. The ſtring 
is placed behind an agate ring upon the right 
thumb, the firſt joint of which is bent forward 
and kept in that poſition by preſſing the middle 
joint of the fore- finger upon it. In this ſituation 
the ſtring is drawn till the left arm is extended, 
and the right hand paſſes the right ear. The 
fore-finger is then withdrawn from the thumb, 
which inſtantly forces the ſtring from the agate 


ring, and diſcharges the arrow with conſiderable 


force. Their armour conliſted of a helmet of 
iron, in the form of an inverted funnel : the 
creſt, correſponding to the pipe of the funnel, 
ſtands ſix or ſeven inches above the head, and 
terminates in a ſpear. It is ſurrounded by a red 
taſſel. The neck is ſecured by a. piece of cloth 
ſtuffed, quilted, and ſtudded with iron, which 
hangs forward round the face. On the body is an 
upper and an under dreſs of cloth, alſo quilted 
and ſtudded with iron ; the latter reaches below 
the calves of the legs, the former only a little be- 
low the waiſt. This dreſs ſeemed to have the in- 
convenience, without the advantages, of armour. 
The officers had their helmets poliſhed and orna- 
mented with gold, with a higher creſt than thoſe 
of the men. Their bodies were covered with 
purple or blue filk with ſtuds of gold or gilt. 
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„ Their boots were of black ſatin. Another de- 
« ſcription of the troops are armed with ſwords 
only, whoſe dreſs is called the tiger dreſs. It is 
« of yellow cloth with dark brown itripes, fitted to 
« the ſhape ; the cap, which nearly covers the face, 
4 js formed to repreſent the head of a tiger. They 
« carry a ſhield of bamboo or rattan, painted hi- 
& deoully to repreſent dragonsꝰ or tigers? heads with 
« open mouths and enormous teeth; and much 
« ftreſs is laid upon this terrific appearance. On 
each flank of the parade a trophy of wood was 
« erected, painted or covered with pieces of filk or 
« cotton of bright colours in feſtoons. Under theſe 
d were the military mandarines. The muſic was in 

< tents fitted for the purpoſe. The trumpets, appa- 
« rently the proper military inſtrument, were very 
“ large. The uſual compliment conſiſted of three 
« diſtinct blaſts.” 

All the troops ſaluted the Embaſſador as he paſſed 
to the covered barge intended for him in his new 
route. Thoſe barges were ſharp built both fore and 
aft, flat bottomed, about twelve feet broad, and ſe- 
venty feet in length. They failed well with cotton 
fails, and drew very little water. One, inferior in 
decoration to that for the Viceroy, was at firſt pre- 
pared for his Excellency ; but the Viceroy choſe that 
there ſhould be no ſort of difference between them : 
faying, that © ſuch a diſtinction would he more diſ- 
& creditable to him than to the Embaſſador.“ 

The number of craft of all kinds on the part of 
the river near the city was immenſe ; but they were 


all conducted without confuſion. The watermen 


were uncommonly expert; and it was not unuſual 
to ſee a large boat entirely managed by one man, 
who rowed, failed, ſteered, and ſmoked his pipe at 
the ſame time. He held the ſheet or ſtrong rope 
belonging to the ſail with one hand, he ſteered the 
boat with the other, and with his foot he pulled an 
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could be done by the hand. „ 

A brifk and favourable breeze enabled the barges 
to make no inconſiderable progreſs againſt the cur- 
rent of the river for fome time without the aid of 
trackers. The Embalſly paſſed by a military poſt, 
near which were diſplayed about a dozen iron guns, 
from two to four pounders, of a clumſy and heavy 
make : the thickneſs of the metal at the mouth be- 
ing equal to the bore of the gun. They ſeemed 
ſcarcely fit for ſervice, tho* preferved at that time 
with great care, each under a wooden roof. 

The river became ſoon contracted, and was car- 
ried through a defile formed between ranges of high 
hills, whole fides were indented by deep glens ſepa- 
rated from each other by narræw and parallel ridges 
of naked rock. A chain of granite mountains be- 

ins, indeed, at Han-choo-foo, with a direction to 
the ſouthward. The gates and pavement of the ci- 
ty are formed of granite taken from thence. The 
ſmall intervening vallies were richly cultivated and 
highly pictureſque. The ſucceeding ſcene exhibited 
the contraſt of an extenſive plain richly and variouſ- 
ly cultivated on one ſide of the river, and on the 
other, mountains riſing fuddenly from the water, 
and apparently higher than any in Great Britain. 
The large-leafed cheſnut, and purple-leafed tallow 
tree, grew in great abundance, and were oppoſed to 
the deep green of the towering larch, and the ſhin- 
ing leaves of the thick and ſpreading camphor tree; 
young ſhrubs of which have been already mentioned 
to be growing in the botanic garden at Batavia. It 
is the only ſpecies of the laurel genus growing in 
China, and 1s there a large and valuable timber tree. 
It is uſed in the beſt buildings of every kind, as well 
as for maſts of veſſels ; and bears too high a price to 
allow of any part except the branches being cut up 
for the ſake of the drug, called alſo camphor, which 


our, which he feathered at every ſtroke as neatly as 
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it affords: This ſubſtance is obtained either by 
boiling the branches, twigs, and leaves, in water, 
upon the ſurface of which it is found ſwimming in 
the form of an oil; or adhering, in a glutinous 
form, to a wooden rod with which the boiling mat- 
ter is conſtantly ſtirred. The glutinous maſls is then 
mixed with clay and lime, and put into an earthen 
veſſel, with another of the ſame ſize properly luted 
over it; the lower veſſel being placed over a ſlow 
fire, the camphor gradually ſublimes through the 
clay and lime, and adheres to the ſides of the upper 
veſſel, forming a cake of a ſhape correſponding to 


the cavity which received it. It is, however, leſs - 


pure and much weaker than what 1s diſcovered in a 


ſolid ſtate among the fibres of the trunk, as turpen- 


tine is found in different ſorts of pines. In the 


great, but ill-peopled, iſland of Borneo, and alſo in 


Japan, the camphor tree is felled for the ſole purpoſe 


of finding this coſtly drug in ſubſtance among the 


ſplinters of the trunk, in the ſame manner as other 
trees are felled in Louiſiana, merely for collecting 
the fruit they bear upon their ſummits The Bor- 
neo or Japan camphor is pure, and fo very ſtrong, 
as readily to communicate much of its odour and its 
virtues to other inſpiſſated oils, which thus paſs for 
real camphor ; and this adulterated drug is fold by 
Chineſe artiſts at a vaſtly lower price than they gave 
themſelves for the genuine. ſubſtance from Borneo 


or Japan. The tallow tree grows generally near, and 


the camphor further, from the banks-of the river. 
Great quantities of the arbor vie, or thuya, grew 
to a prodigious height in the valley in which ſtands 


the city of Yen-choo-foo. The river beyond that 


lace became fo ſhallow, that tho? the barges drew 
les than one foot water, it was neceſſary for the 
bargemen to draw them forward by mere bodily 


ſtrength: and at length ſeveral of the peaſants were 


employed in removing the pebbles covered with the 
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green conferva, which formed the bottom of the ri. 
ver, in order to make an artificial channel for the 
paſſage of the barges. Thoſe pebbles conſiſted chief- 
ly of fragments of quartz and ſiliceous ſtones. 
While thus delayed, the boats were overtaken by 
two genteel young men who were curious to ſee the 
Embaſſador, and followed him from Han-choo-foo. 
They were honoured themſelves with the ſame of- 
fice from the king of the Leoo-quoo iſlands. Their 
dreſs was a very tine ſort of ſhawl, manufactured in 
their own country, dyed of a beautiful brown co- 
lour, and lined with the fur of ſquirrels, the faſhion 
was nearly Chineſe. They wore turbans, one of 
yellow, the other of purple, filk, neatly folded 
round their heads. They had neither linen nor cot- 
ton in any part of their dreſs that could be perceived. 
Theſe young men were well looking, tho? of a dark 
complexion, well-bred, converſible and communi- 
cative. They had juſt arrived at Han-choo-foo in 
. their way to Pekin, where their chief ſends delegates 
regularly every two years, charged to offer the tri- 
. bute, and pay homage from their maſter, to the Em- 
peror. They landed at the port of Emouy in the 
province of Fo-chen, which alone was open to thoſe 
ſtrangers. They underſtood Chineſe ; but had alſo 
a proper language of their own. They ſaid, that 
no European veſſel had, to their recollection, 
ever touched at any of their iſlands: but that, ſhould 
they come, they would be well received ; that there 
was no prohibition againſt any foreign intercourſe : 
that they had a fine harbour capable of admitting 
the largeſt veſſels, at a little diſtance from their capi- 
tal, which was conſiderable in extent and popula- 
tion ; that they raiſed a coarſe kind of tea ; but far 
inferior to that of the Chineſe ; and had many mines 
of copper and iron; but none of gold or filver had 
been diſcovered. | 
From the geographical poſition of thoſe iſlands, 
U 
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they ſhould, if dependent, naturally belong to the 
Chineſe or the Japaneſe. The latter were indifferent 
about them, but the former firſt ſent an embaſſy to 
them to explore their ſtrength and ſituation, and af- 
terwards an expedition againſt them, which reduced 
them to a tributary ſtate. Upon the deceaſe of the 
prince, his ſuceeſſor receives a fort of inveſtiture or 
confirmation from the Emperor of China. 
In a ſhort time after the Embafly proceeded on its 
Journey, the hills receded ſomewhat from the river, 
which widened, and at the. ſame time became leſs 
ſhallow. The vallies along the river were cultivated 
chiefly in ſugar canes, then almoſt ripe, and about 
eight feet high. Thoſe canes were then about a 
year's growth; and being longer jointed, with an 
equal diameter, contained probably more juice than 


thoſe of the Weſt Indies. The joints of the former 
were generally about ſix inches in length, thoſe of 


the latter ſeldom more than four. The cane planta- 
tions in China belonging to individuals, were of ve- 
ry little extent; and the expence of erecting ſugar 
mills too heavy to have one upon each plantation. 


The buſineſs of extracting the juice of the cane, and 


of boiling it into ſugar is, there, a ſeparate underta- 
king from that of him who cultivated the plant. 
The boilers of ſugar travel about the country, with 
a ſmall apparatus ſufficient for their purpoſe, but 


which a Weſt India planter would conſider as ineffi- 


cacious and contemptible. It is not a matter of great 
difficulty to travel with this apparatus, as there are 
few plantations of which ſome part is not acceſſible 
by water-carriage. A few bamboo poles and mats, 
are deemed ſufficient for a temporary building ; 
within which, at one end, is fixed a large iron caul- 
dron, with a fire-place and flue, and about the mid- 
dle a pair of cylinders or rollers, fitted vertically in 
a frame. Theſe are ſometimes of hard wood, and 
frequently of ſtone. When of the former, about 
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fix or eight inches of the upper extremities are cut 
into oblique cogs, which work into each other; and, 
if of the latter, wooden collars with teeth in them 
are faſtened round the upper extremities of the 
ſtones. Upon the top of the axis of one of the cy- 
linders prolonged above the frame, are fixed two 
ſhafts or levers, curved in ſuch a manner as to clear 
the frame in turninground the rollers ; and to the 
end of theſe ſhafts are yoked two buffaloes, who 
moving round as in a common cattle mill, preſs the 
_ canes between the cylinders, and expreſs their juice, 
which is conveyed through a tube into the cauldron. 
The canes, deprived of their juices, become fit fuel, 
by means of which thoſe juices are boiled into a 
proper confiſtence for granulation. The boiler of 
ſugar endeavours to enter into an agreement with 
ſeveral planters at a time ; ſo that his works, erected 
near the centre of their ſeveral plantations, may 
ſerve them all without changing his eſtabliſhment. 
During the time he is employed, the ſervants, and 
children of the planter are buſily engaged in carry- 
ing canes to the mill. 

The canes are planted very regularly in rows; 
and the earth carefully heaped up about the roots. 
As in the Weſt Indies, ſo in China, the people em- 
ployed in the fields during this ſeaſon, are obſerved 
to get fat and ſleck, and many of the Chineſe ſlaves 
and idle perſons are frequentiy miſſing about the 
time that the canes become ripe, hiding themſelves 
and living altogether in the plantations. Under 
the roots of the canes is found a large white grub, 
which, fried in oil, is eaten as a dainty by the 
Chineſe. . 

In the neighbourhood of the canes were likewiſe 
ſeveral groves of orange trees. Of the fruit of that 
tree there was a great variety in ſize and colour. 
Some ſmaller than the Portugal orange, and ſome 
as large as any produced in the Weſt Indies; but 
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the ſweeteſt and richeſt was a deep red orange, pre- 
ferred to every other, and eaſily diſtinguiſhable by 
its pulp adhering to the rind only by a very few 
flight fibres. Moſt kinds of fruit were ſerved to 
the travellers in profuſion. The deſert generally 
confiſted of grapes, oranges, apples, pears, cheſ- 
nuts, walnuts, pomegranates, melons, and a kind 
of dates. The Chineſe want ſome European fruits, 
ſuch as gooſeberries, currants, raſpberries, and 
olives; but abound in others, ſuch as the ſee-chee, 
and the lee-chee which are not produced in Eu- 
rope. The \ee-chee is a flat, ſoft, reddiſh. fruit, 
with a ſmooth ſkin, containinga ſlight acid pulp, with 
a kernel in the middle. The fruit is of the ſize 
of a middling orange, and looks as if flattened by 
weight from a globular form. The lee-chee is 
not much bigger than a large cherry, with a ſkin 
full of ſoft prickles. The taſte of the pulp is tart ; 
and it covers a kernel, in proportion, large. The 
lee-chee is often preſerved, and in that ſtate has 
tomewhat of a ſweet taſte. 
The pines which bear large cones have kernels 
much reliſhed by the Chineſe, as they are by the 
inhabitants of Italy. Every mountain, either too 
fteep or too rocky to be applied to any other uſe, 
is planted to the top in various kinds of pines, 
but moſt generally with the larch, as preferred for 
the purpoſes of building. 
On the ſides and tops of earthen embankments 
dividing'the garden grounds, and groves of oran- 
ges, the tea plant was for the firft time ſeen grow- 
ing like a common ſhrub ſcattered careleſsly about. 
In China, wherever 1t 1s regularly cultivated, it 
riſes from the ſeed ſown in rows, at the diſtance of 
about four feet from each other, in land kept free 
from weeds. It is ſeldom ſown on flat or marſhy 
ground, which is reſerved: for rice. Vaſt tracts of 
hilly land are planted with it, particularly in the 
province of Fo-chen. Its perpendicular growth is 
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impeded, for the convenience of collecting its leaves, 
which is done firſt in ſpring, and twice afterwards 
in the courſe of the ſummer, Its long and tender 
branches ſpring up almoſt from the root without 
any intervening naked trunk, It is buſhy like a 
roſe-tree, and the expanded petals of the. flower 
bear ſome. reſemblance. to that of the roſe. Every 
information received concerning the tea plant con- 
curred in affirming that its qualities depended. both 
upon the foil in which it grew, and the age at 
which the leaves were plucked off the tree, as well 
as upon the management of them afterwards. The 
largeſt and oldeſt leaves, which are the leaſt eſteems 
ed, and deſtined for the uſe of the loweſt claſſes of 
the people, are often expoſed to ſale with little pre- 
vious manipulation, and ſtill retaining that kind of 
vegetable taſte which is common to moſt. freſh plants, 
but which vanithes in a little time, whilſt the mare 
eſſential flavour, characteriſtic of each particular ve- 
getable, remains long without diminution, The 
young leaves undergo no inconſiderable preparation 
before they are delivered to the purchaſer, Every leaf 
paſſes through the fingers of a female, who rolls it 
up almoſt to the form it had aſſumed before it be- 
came expanded in the progreſs of its growth. It is 
afterwards placed upon thin plates of earthen ware 
or iron, made much thinner than can: be executed 
by artiſts out of China. It is confidently ſaid in 
the country, that no plates of copper are ever e n- 
ployed for that purpoſe. Indeed, ſcarcely any 
utenſil uſed in China is of that metal, the chief ap- 
plication of which is for coin. The earthen or 
iron plates are placed over a charcoal fire, which 
draws all remaining moiſture from. the leaves, 
rendering them dry and criſp, The colour and 
aſtringeney of green tea, is thought to be derived 
from the early period at which the leaves are pluea- 
ed, and which, like unripe fruit, are generally 
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wm and acrid. The tea 1s packed in large cheſts 
lined with very thin plates of lead, and the dried 
leaves of ſome large vegetable. It is too true, 
that the tea is preſſed down into thoſe cheſts by the 


naked feet of Chineſe labourers, as grapes are preſ- 


ſed by the wooden ſhoes of European peaſants ; 
in which laſt caſe, the juices are purified by the ſub- 
ſequent fermentation. Notwithſtanding this un- 
cleanly operation of Chineſe packers, the upper 
ranks in China are as fond of tea as the people are, 
and particularly ſolicitous in their choice of it, 
That of a good quality is dearer in Pekin than in 
London. It is ſometimes made up into balls, as 
has been already mentioned. A ſtrong black ex- 
tract alſo, is frequently made from it. Many vir- 
tues are attributed to tea, which is in univerſal uſe 
throughout the empire. The warm infuſion of 
any aromatic herb is, no doubt, likely to be grate- 
ful to perſons exhauſted by fatigue, frequently oc- 


caſioning a violent perſpiration ; as well as to ſto. 


machs labouring with indigeſtion. One of the beſt 


qualities, perhaps, of it is, that the taſte for it and 


the habit of drinking it, at all times leſſens the re- 
liſh for fermented and inebriating liquors. The 
poor infuſe the ſame leaves ſeveral times over. This 
plant is cultivated in ſeveral of the provinces of 
China, but ſeldom more northerly than thirty de- 
grees beyond the Equator. It thrives beſt between 
that parallel and the line that ſeparates the temperate 
from the torrid zone; tho? it is to be found alſo in 
the Chineſe province of Yunnan, to the ſouthward 
of it. Several ſpecimens of the tea-plant, and of 
others chiefly cultivated in China, were procured 


by the Embaſſador and ſent to Bengal, in ſome 


parts of which his Excellency had been informed 
were diſtricts adapted for their cultivation. Such 
immenſe quantities of tea are conſumed in China, 
that a ſudden failure of a demand from Europe, 
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would not be likely to occaſion any material dimi- 
nution of its prices at the Chineſe markets; tho? 
it might be attended with inconvenience to the 
particular cultivators who are in the habit now of 
ſupplying the Canton merchants with that article 
for exportation. 
A plant very like the tea flouriſhed, at this time, 
on the ſides and the very tops of mountains, where 
the ſoil conſiſted of little more than fragments of 
ſtone, crumbled into a ſort of coarſe earth by the 
joint action of the ſun and rain. The Chineſe call 
this plant cha-whaw, or flower of tea, on account 
of the reſemblance of one to the other ; and becauſe 
its petals, as well as the entire flowers of Arabian 
jeſſamine are ſometimes mixed among the teas, in 
order to increaſe their fragrance. This plant, the 
cha-whaw, is the camellia /e/angua of the botaniſts 
and yields a nut, from whence is expreſſed an eſ- 
culent oil equal to the beſt which comes from Flo- 
rence. It is cultivated on this account in vaſt abun- 
dance; and is particularly valuable from the faci- 
lity of its culture, in ſituations fit for little elſe. 
From the river were ſeen ſeveral excavations, 
made in extracting from the ſides of the adjoining 
hills, the pe-tun-tſe, uſeful in the manufacture of 
porcelain. This material is a ſpecies of fine gra- 
nite, or compound of quartz, feldſpath, and mica, 
in which the quartz ſeemed to bear the largeſt pro- 
portion. it appears from ſeveral experiments, that 
it is the ſame as the growan-ſtone of the Corniſh 
miners, The micaceous part in ſome of this gra- 
nite from both countries, often contains ſome par- 
ticles of iron, in which caſe it will not anſwer the 
potter's purpoſe. This material can be calcined 
and ground much finer by the improved mills of 
England, than by the very imperfect machinery of 
the Chineſe, and at a cheaper rate, than the prepare 
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ed pe. tun- tſe of their own country, notwithſtand- 
ing the cheapneſs of labour there. 

The kao-lin, or principal matter mixed with the 

pe-tun-tſe, is the growan-clay alſo of the Corniſh 
miners. The wha-ſhe of the Chineſe is the Eng- 
liſh ſoap-rock; and the ſhe-kan is aſſerted to be 
ryplum, It was related by a Chineſe manufacturer 
in that article, that the aſbeſtos or incombuſtible 
foſſil ſtone, entered alſo into the compoſition of 
porcelain, A village or unwalled town called Kin- 
te-chin, was not very far diſtant from this part of 
the travellers route, in which three thouſand fur— 
naces for baking porcelain, were ſaid to be lighted 
at a time, and gave to the place, at night, the ap- 
pearance of a town on fire, The genius or fpirit 
_of that element 1s, indeed, with ſome propriety, 
the principal deity worſhiped there, The manu- 
facture of porcelain is ſaid to be. precarious, from 
the want of ſme preciſe method of aſcertaining 
and regulating the heat within the furnaces, in 
conſequence of which, their whole contents are 
baked ſometimes into one ſolid and uſeleſs maſs. 
Mr. Wedgwood's thermometer, founded on the 
quality, obſerved by him, and already mentioned 
in this work, of clay contracting in proportion 
to the degree of fire to which it is expoſed, might 
certainly be of uſe to a Chineſe potter, 

After failing a few days up the river Chen-tang- 
chaung, the weather, almoſt for the firſt time ſince 
the arrival of the Embaſſy in China, became wet 
and gloomy. The — * had been long enough 
from England, to be ſurpriſed to ſee a day paſſing 
in November without any appearance of the ſun, 
While they were on the grand canal, they ſome- 
times experienced boiſterous, but ſeldom rainy 
weather. The temperature of the air was likewtſc 
uncommonly cold, in a latitude leſs than thirty de- 
grees from the equinodtial line, They were, in- 
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deed, in a country of, mountains, between which 
the winds were hemmed in a narrow paſſage, and 
excited ſenſations of cold in conſequence of their 
accelerated motion. It was allo about the ſeaſon of 
the change of the monſoons, which are conſtantly 
attended by violent ſtorms of thunder, wind, and 
rain, extending even to this inland province, Fah- 
renheit's thermometer was ſometimes early in the 
day ſo low as forty-eight. 

Atithe town of Chan-ſan-ſhen, the river ceaſed 
entirely to be navigable, This river takes its riſe 
in a range of mountains which ſurround that town 
on ſeveral ſides. Its whole courſe does not exceed 
two hundred miles: being generally through a hilly 
and little frequented country; and it has no com- 
munication with any eonſiderable road, river, or 


canal, until it reaches Han- choo-foo. Fewer vel- 


ſels of any kind are ſeen upon it, than in any other 


part of the empire where the Embaſſy had paſſed 


by water; and, indeed, it was leſs adapted for na- 
vigation; but even here, the remoteſt ſpot was cul- 
tivated and populous. Below Han- choo- foo the 
river was very much enlarged and crowded with 
veſſels of every kind paſſing to and from the Eaſt- 
ern ſea. 

Another river takes its riſe to the ſouthward of 
the ſame mountains, on which the Embaſſy was to 
embark. after paſſing by land over the intermediate 

ace. The great road from Pekin to Canton 
lay through Nan-kin, the ancient capital of the 
empire ; but the neceſſity of going to Han-choo- 
foo, between which and Canton the antercourtc 
by land was rare, led the preſent travellers thro! 
routes perhaps untrod by Europeans before. Thev 
had, therefore, a fair opportunity of obſerving the 
real ſtate of ſome of the interior parts of the coun« 
try. 
The amicable viſits between the Viceroy and the 
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Embaſſador were repeated in their covered barges, 
as well as on the day during which preparations 
were making for their journey by land. Frem the 
Viceroy's ſtation as governor of two great provinces, 
and from his kindred to the Emperor, no ſubject in 
| China could be higher, or was entitled to more pro- 
found forms of reſpect from all other claſſes of Chi- 
neſe ; but his meek mind ſeemed to ſhun all ſhow of 
ſuperiority. He inſiſted both on Chow-ta-Zhin and 
Van-ta-Zhin ſitting in his preſence, who were thus 
enabled to aflift at the interviews he had with his 
Excellency ; nor was the Chineſe interpreter under 
any confiraint before him. He ſucceeded to Sun- 
ta-Zhin in a regular and almoſt daily correſpondence 
with the Emperor, from whom he conveyed ſeveral 
gracious meſſages to the Embaſſador. The conver- 
fation with the Viceroy turned frequently on the 
grievances to which foreigners, and particularly the 
Engliſh, were ſubjected at Canton. His natural be- 
nevolence diſpoſed him to attend to ſuch complaints; 
and Chow-ta-Zhin, whom he had taken into his 
confidence, and upon whoſe attachment the Embaſ- 
ſador had reaſon to rely, undertook to explain and 
preſs the matter to him in private. It might be ad- 
vantageous, likewiſe, that the remonſtrances thus 
made might, in the Viceroy's private diſpatches 
written during the journey, reach his Imperial Ma- 
1eſty unmixed with other ſubjects, 

'The Viceroy and Embaſſador were ſoon informed, 
that every thing was ready for purſuing their jour- 
ney. Some little difficulty had, however, occurred 
in the preparations for it. So numerous a party had 
teldom pailed that way. A proportionate number 
ot horſes were not eaſy to be found at once, in a 
country where none are uſed for agriculture, where 
the loweſt claſſes of people travel on foot, and the 
higheſt in palanquins borne by men. The Embaſ- 
{idor's guards in their ſcarlet plumes, and with ſhin- 
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ing arms, were conſidered as gentlemen entitled to 
be carried. The Chineſe thought it neceſſary, in- 
deed, to provide ſome kind of carriage for every Eu- 
ropean belonging to the Embaſſy. The deficiency 
of horſes was ſupplied by chairs, to which bamboo 
poles were faſtened, and thoſe poles carried on men's 
ſhoulders. Several of theſe men with their tattered 
garments, and ſtraw hats and ſandals, were howe- 


ver ſo meagre, and looked fo much weaker than thoſe 


they carried, that many of the latter, bluſhing at the 
contraſt, quitted their vehicles and continued their 
route on foot. The road was firſt over riſing grounds, 
and afterwards in narrow vallies, and through low 
and moraſſy rice grounds, over a cauſeway raiſed 
between two ſtone walls, and covered with fine gra- 
vel brought from the neighbouring mountains. No 
wheel ——_ being uſed in this part of the coun- 

try, the cauſeway was narrow, but perfectly ſmooth 
and level. To the ſouthward of the road, were ſe- 
veral round and ſteep conical hills detached from each 
other, covered with graſs and ſhrubs, and of ſo re- 


gular a figure, and of ſo uniform aſtope from the 


ſummit to the baſe, that they had the appearance of 
having been formed by art. They conſiſted of blue 
coarſe-grained limeftone. Beyond theſe were quar- 
ries, out of which were dug ſtones beautifully white 
and ſhining. They conſiſted of quartz in its pureſt 
ſtate, and were uſed in the manufacture 'of porce- 
lain for pe-tun-tſe by the Chineſe. 14 


Throughout this ſhort land journey, and far fron 
all great roads, not a mile was travelled without a 


village; nor a ſpot obſerved, except mere rocks, or 


perpendicular heights, that was not under cultiva- 
tion. The villages were not ſurrounded by walls, 
but were adorned with handſome gateways at their 
extremities. The rocky places appeared to have 
been denuded of the earth which had covered them 
formerly, in order to place it on a ſurface where it 
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might eswe more conveniently a medium for the 
nutriment of plants. Where the face of the hill or 
mountain 1s, not nearly perpendicular to the level 
ſurface of the carth, the ſlope is converted into a 
number of terraces one above another, each of which 
is ſupported by mounds of ſtone. By this manage- 
ment it is not uncommon to ſee the whole face of a 
mountain completely cultivated to the ſummit, Theſe 
ſtages are not confined to the culture of any parti- 
cular vegetable. Pulſe, grain, yams, ſweet pota- 
tocs, onions, carrots, turnips, and a variety of other 
culinary plants are produced upon them. A reſer- 
voir is ſunk in the top of the mountain. Fhe rain 
water collected in it is conveyed by channels ſucceſ- 
tively to the different terraces placed upon the moun- 
tain's ſides. In ſpots too rugged, barren, ſteep, or 
high for railing other plants, the camellia ſeſanqua, 
and divers tirs, particularly the lurch, are cultivated 
with ſucceſs, | 
The collection of manure is an object of ſo much 
attention with the Chineſe, that a prodigious num 
ber of old men and women, as well as of children, 
iucapable of much other labour, are conſtantly em- 
ployed about the ſtreets, public roads, banks of ca- 
nals and rivers, with baſkets tied before them, and 
holding in their hands ſmall wooden rakes to pick up 
the dung of animals, and offals of any kind that may 
anſwer the purpoſe of manure ; but above all others, 
except the dung of fowls, the Chineſe farmers, like 
the Romans, according to the teſtimony of Columel- 
la, prefer ſoil, or the matter collected by nightmen 
in London, in the vicinity of which it is, in fact, 
applied to the ſame uſes; as has already been alluded 
to in deſcribing a viſit to the Lowang peaſant, ina 
former part of this work. This manure 1s mixed 
ſparingly with a portion of ſtiff loamy earth, and 
formed into cakes, dried afterwards in the ſun. In 
this ſtate it ſometimes becomes an object of com- 
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merce, and is ſold to farmers, who never employ it ina 
compact ſtate. Their firſt care is to conſtruct large eiſ- 
terns for containing, beſides thoſe cakes and dung of 
every kind, all forts of vegetable matter, as leaves, or 
rootz,or fiemsofplants,mudfrom the canals, and offals 
of animals, even to the ſhavings collected by the bar- 


bers. With all theſe they mix as much animal wa- 


ter as can be collected, or of common water, as will 
dilute the whole ; and in this ſtate, generally in the 
act of putrid fermentation, they apply it to- the 
ploughed or broken earth. In various parts of a 


farm, and near paths and roads large earthen veſſels 


are buried to the edge, in the ground, for the ac- 
commodution of the labourer or paſſenger who may 


have occaſion to uſe them. In ſmall retiring houſes 


built alſo upon the brink of roads, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of villages, reſervoirs are conſtructed of 
compact materials to prevent the abſorption of what- 
ever they receive, and ſtraw 1s carefully thrown over 
the ſurface from time to time to ſtop the evaporation. 
And ſuch a value is ſet upon the principal ingredient 
for manure, that the oldeſt and moſt helpleſs per- 


ſons are not deemed wholly uſeleſs to the family by 


which they are ſupported. 

The quantity of manure collected by all theſe 
means, muſt however be ſtill inadequate to that of 
the cultured ground, which bears ſo vaſt a propor- 
tion to the whole ſurface of the country. It is re- 


ſerved therefore in the firſt inſtance, for the purpoſe 


of procuring a quick ſucceflion of culinary vegeta- 
bles, and for forcing the production of flowers and 
fruit. Among the vegetables raiſed moſt generally 
and in the greateſt quantities is a ſpecies or variety 
of braſſica, called by the Chineſe Pe-tſai, or white 
herb, which is of a delicate taſte, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling what is called coſs-lettuce, and is much reliſh= 
ed in China by foreigners as well as natives. Whole 
acres of it are planted every where in the vicinity 
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of populous cities ; and it was ſometimes difficult 
to paſs on a morning through the crowds of wheel- 
barrows and hand-carts loaded with this plant going 
into the gates'of Pekin and Han-choo-foo. It ſeems 
to thrive beſt in the northern provinces, where it is 
falted for winter conſumption, and in that ſtate is of- 
ten carried to the ſouthward and exchanged for rice. 
That grain and that herb, together with a reliſh of 
garlick or of onions, in room of animal food, and 
tollowed by a little infuſion of coarſe tea, ſerve of- 
ten asa meal for a Chineſe peaſant or mechanic. The 
Chineſe huſbandman always iteeps the ſeeds he in- 
tends to ſow in liquid manure, until they ſwell, and 
germination begins to appear, which experience, he 
ſays, has taught him to have the effect of haſtening 
the growth of plants, as well as of defending them 
_ againſt the inſects hidden in the ground, in which 
the ſeeds were ſown. Perhaps this method has pre- 
ſerved the Chineſe turnips from the fly that is often 
fatal to their growth elſewhere. To the roots of 
plants and fruit trees the Chineſe farmer applies li- 
quid manure likewiſe, as contributing much to- 
wards forwarding their growth and vigour. The 
Koman author, already quoted in this chapter, re- 
lates, that a ſimilar practice had much improved the 
apples and vines of Italy. | | | 

The great object of Chineſe agriculture, the pro- 
duction of grain, is generally obtained with little 
manure, and without letting the land lie fallow. It 
is true, that there are plants, ſuch as a ſpecies of the 
epidendron, that is capable of vegetating in air alone. 
Others, as bulbous roots and ſucculent plants, which 
thrive beſt in ſand, and a great variety in water ; 
but with thoſe exceptions, virgin or vegetable earth 
is the proper bed of vegetation ; and whatever may 
be the theory of the agricultural art, its practice 
certainly requires that there ſhould be given to the 
foil ſuch a texture and conſiſtency as may be found 
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moſt ſuitable to the plants intended to be raiſed. 
Such a texture. may, in moſt caſes, be obtained 
by the application of manures, being generally 
a mixture of animal and vegctable ſubſtances that 
have undergone the putrefactive fermentation. 
A mucilage is thus formed which, beſides any 
other changes it may produce, is found to give a 
new confiſtence to the ſoil with which it comes 
in contact, to render clay more friable, and to 
give tenacity to light and ſandy ſoils; as well as 
to maintain in both a proper degree of temperature 
and humidity. | | 

A mixture of earths in due proportion has been 
ſometimes ſubſtituted with ſucceſs in the deficiency 
of manure. Thus mar], which 1s generally a com- 
poſition of calcareous earth and clay, and of itſelf 
unfavourable to vegetation, has been found to act 
in certain ſoils as excellent manure ; and a ſurface 
of ſtrong loamy clay may, with addition of ſand 
and water, be rendered an advantageous medium 
for the ſupport of vegetable lite. 

The Egyptians were early acquainted with the 
benefits that ariſe from giving a due regard of con- 
ſiſtency to the foil. To this end they regularly 
ſtrewed a quantity of ſand upon the lands which the 
ſediment depoſited by the inundations of the Nile 
had rendered rich and adheſive to exceſs. Sea fand 
is likewiſe the beſt addition for this purpoſe ; for 
ſalt, which is ſo well known, and uſed, on account 
of its antiſeptic qualities, when employed in a large 
proportion, and 1s then injurious to the fertility of 
all ſoils, produces contrary effects when ſparingly 
ſtrewed upon animal or vegetable ſubſtances ; as is 
the caſe in the particles of ſea ſand, when it tends 
to promote the putrefactive fermentation, which 
is favourable to vegetation. 

By practices ſimilar to all theſe, the Chineſe ſup- 
ply the deficiency of manure. In ſuiting the tex- 
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ſtate on board of Engliſh ſhips of war, differs prin- 
cipally from the Chineſe pump, in the cireumſtance 
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ture of the ſoil to the nature of the plant to be raiſed 
from it, they, indeed, are indefatigable. They are 


conſtantly changing earth from one piece of ground 


to another; mixing ſand with that which they find 
to be too adheſive 3 and clay or loam where the ſoil 
appears too looſe; and having thus given to their 
Jand the conſiſtency it required, their next care is to 
prevent it from becoming dry and rigid, that the 


circulation of the juices may not be obſtructed. Al- 


moſt every part of the country being interſected by 
rivers and canals, abundance of water is always near 
at hand; and it remained only for them to contrive 
the means of conveying as much of it as was neceſ- 
fary to the planted grounds. And thus they reap full 
and conſtant crops without 8 and ſoms. 


times without manure. 5 
The irrigation of lands in China 1 is 8 to a 


fyſtem, and is conſidered as a leading principle off 


agricultural ſkill. Belides the methods of lifting 


and conveying water already mentioned, as practiſed 


among the huſbandmen in China, another, more ef. 
fectual, and ingenious, is their chain pump. The 
machine of that name ſo common no in an improved 


of the European pump being worked thro? eylindri- 
cal chambers, whereas in China they are univerſally 


fquare. Mot Eaſtern nations ſeem to have been ac- 


quainted at an early period with the machine for 
railing water, known by the name of the Egyptian 
wheel, which was however unknown in Europe till 


the Saracens introduced it into Spain, in an imper- 


fect ſtate, and under a very awkward form; being 
little more than wiſps of hay tied to a rope which 
turned upon a wheel ; one part of which being im- 
merled in the water, each wiſp imbibed a portion 
of that fluid, and diſcharged it at the upper furface 


of the wheel; but the Chineſe pump conliſts of a 
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hollow wooden trunk, divided in the inſide along | 


the middle by a board into two compartments. Flat 
and ſquare pieces of wood, correſponding exactly 
to the dimenſions of the cavity of the trunk, are 
fixed to a chain which turns over a roller or ſmall 
wheel placed at each extremity of the trunk. The 
{quare pieces of wood fixed to the chain move with 
it round the rollers, and lift up a volume of water 
equal to the dimenſions of the hollow trunk, and 
are therefore called the lifters. The power uſed 
in working this machine is applicable in three differ- 
ent ways. If the machine be intended to lift a great 
quantity of water, ſeveral ſets of large wooden arms 
are made to project from various parts of the length- 
ened axis of the rollers, over which the chain and 
| lifters turn. Thoſe arms are ſhaped like the letter 


T, and made round and ſmooth for the foot to reſt 
upon. The axis turns upon two upright pieces of 


wood, kept ſteady by a pole ſtretched acroſs them. 


The machine being fixed, men, treading upon the 


projecting arms of the axis, and ſupporting them- 
ſelves upon the beain acroſs the uprights, communi- 


cate a rotatory motion to the chain, the lifters at- 


tached to which draw up a conſtant and copious 
ſtream of water. This manner of working the 
chain pump is illuſtrated by the oppoſite engraving, 


and is applied to the purpoſe of draining grounds, 


transferring water from one pond or ciſtern to ano- 
ther, or ratfing it to ſmall heights out of rivers or 
canals. 

Another method of working this machine 1s by 
yoking a buffalo or other animal to a large horizon- 
tal wheel, connected by cogs with the axis of the 
rollers, over which the lifters turn. This mode 
2 obſerved by the preſent travellers only at Chu- 
an. | 
A ſmall machine of this kind is worked merely by 
the hand, with the affiſtance of a trundle and ſimple 
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crank, ſuch as are applied to a common grindſtone, 
and fixed to one end of the axis of the chain pump. 

This laſt method is general throughout the empire. 
Every labourer is in poſſeſſion of ſuch a portable 
machine: an implement to him not leſs uſeful than 
a ſpade to an European peaſant. The making of 
thoſe machines gives employment to a great number 
of artificers. 

Through the whole of this ſhort land j journey, not 
a ſpot was ſeen that was not cultivated with induſtry. 
The foil in many places was indifferent: but the 
people were in proportion active in their efforts to 
fertilize it. On the ſmall terraces, the hoe ſerved 
the purpoſe of a plough in turning up the foil. The 
huſbandry 1s ſingularly neat : not a weed to be ſeen. 
The Chineſe are ſaid to uſe the drill plough in ſome 
of the provinces ; but the 260% which the preſent 
travellers had an opportunity of obſerving, was the 
ſimpleſt poflible. It is drawn by a ſingle buffalo, and 
managed by a ſingle perſon. It has but one handle, 
and no coulter, which is deemed unneceſſary, as 
there 1s no Jea ground, and conſequently no turf to 
cut through in China. 

Tho? inns are common in the great roads of China, 
ſo few travellers paſſed through this part of the 
country, that no houſes of that kind were to be 
found which were thought fit for the reception of the 
Embaſly, in the town where they arrived at night. 
It was ſituated upon the banks of the river, where 
the party was to embark the next day. The public 
building i in which the young men of the diſtrict were 
examined for their degrees, was now provided for 


the ſtrangers ; and it was quickly-rendered ſuffic ient- 


ly commodious for that purpoſe. 

The examinations of ſtudents for degrees are ſaid 
to be always public. The body of auditors who at- 
tend, as well as the preſence of the governor and 
chief magiſtrates of the diſtrict, who ' preſide, muſt 
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awꝛe any diſpoſition to partiality in the judges. Some 
oral queſtions are put, and ſome are given in writing, 
to the candidates, as in Engliſh colleges. The rewards 
of thoſe who ſucceed, are not confined to the honours 
of theuniverſjty ; for theſe become the aſcending ſteps 
which lead to all the offices and dignities of the 
ſtate. Even thoſe who fail in the main purſuit, have, 
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in the proſecution of the conteſt, made ſuch acquire- "I 
ments as fit them for uſeful avocations, and add to 8 
the general maſs of knowledge in ſociety. A method 33 
alſoof advancement ſo open to all claſſes of men, f 


tends th reconcile them to the power, from attaining 
which no individual is precluded. Tho? the opu- 
lent youth have no doubt, greater facilities and bet- 
ter opportunities of inſtruction, than the children 
of the poor, yet genius may have occaſionally the 
ſtrength to counterbalance ſuch diſparity ; and at 
any rate, the poffibility of ſucceſs is an enjoyment . 
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even to thoſe who are never likely to obtain it. The 7 
general perſuaſion, likewiſe, that authority has been £ 
acquired thro? merit, muſt contribute to inſure reſ- c 
yet and obedience to it, unleſs a groſs abuſe of it 
ſhould take place; againſt which the poſſeſſion of > 
abilities and knowledge is not always a ſecurity. * 
Such a ſyſtem of government promiſes indeed great 74 
benefits to ſociety; and can fail only when the temp- 43 
tation to do evil is greater than the ſtrength of prin- 5 


ciple and the riſk of being detected in the ſacrifice of 


it. The poor and private individuals in China, 3 
who have no means of communicating their com- £3 
plaints, or declaring their ſentiments on the conduct 3 
of their particular rulers, are left in great meaſure at br 
their mercy; and foreigners, when in the fame pre- 75 


dicament, are equally liable to ſuffer. The Embaſ- 


boy 

ſador therefore took every opportunity, which his {2 
acquaintance with the Viceroy, and the latter*s 55 
own honourable diſpoſition furniſhed him, of im- bed 
prefling upon his mind the neceſſity of his protect- it 
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ing the * at Canton from che oppreſſions 
of the Hop- po or collector of the cuſtoms, and o- 
ther inferior officers connected with the commerce 
of that port. The Viceroy was guarded in his pro- 
miſes, but ſeemed fincere in his intentions of doing 
all the good he could. 

Upon a ſubſequent viſit, the Viceroy ſaid to the 
Embaſſador that he was well aware of the pains that 
would be taken fo impreſs his mind againſt the 
Britiſh nation by many of the people he was going 
to govern + but that he thought not only juftice to 
the Engliſh, but the honour of his country requi- 
red a change in its conduct towards them. Yet eonſi- 
derable as was the authority mtruſted to him, and 
firm as his footing might be ſuppoſed, his ſituation 
was not without its difficulties. Beſide the men in of- 
fice at Canton, intereſted in preventing the redreſs 
of the grievances occaſioned by themſelves, and ac- 
cuſtomed to treat foreigners with contempt as well 
as with injuftice ; they had alſo prejudiced enemies 
at court, particularly his own, predeceſſor, who 
might confider reform, as a cenfure upon him who 
had ſuffered the abuſe ; but beſide all theſe, ano- 
ther conſideration of weight dwelt upon his mind; 
for he was aware of the peremptory ſtyle in which 
requeſſs, made by his Excellency at Pekin, had 
been refuſed by the prime miniſter Ho-choong- 
taung. He knew not how ſuch a refuſal might be 
repreſented by the Embaſſador to the Court of 
Great Britain; but that if he endeavoured to ex- 
cite reſentment there, auy future appearances of 
ſuch refentment againſt his country would: render 
the Viceroy criminally anſwerable in the eyes of his 
own government, for any favour ſhewn by him to 
the Engliſh in the mean time; and that he wiſhed 
to be perfectly fatisfied in that reſpect. The Em- 
baſſador was not quite certain that this apprehenſion 
had {prung from the Viceroy's own. mind. It 
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might have ariſen from a ſtill higher ſource ; but, 
at any rate, it was an indication, that from a ſenſe 
of the Engliſh land forces in India, and of their 
ſtrength every where by ſea, the Britiſh nation was 
felt to be too powerful not to require ſome manage- 
ment towards it, even from the proud empire of 
China. His Excellency acknowledged to the Vice- 
roy that he had entertained ſome doubts of the diſ- 
poſition of the court or miniſters of Pekin towards 
his country: but in confequence of the explanations 
which the Emperor's miniſter who accompanied 
him to Han-choo-foo, as well as he, the Viceroy, 
ve him of his Imperial Majeſty's real ſentiments ; 
Fe relied on the aſſura that were thus folemnly 
made to him of a pa wes, A attention to the intereſts 
of the Britiſh ſabjects in China, and had expreſſed 
already this reliance in the accounts which he had 
tranſmitted of his negociation from Han-choo-foa 
to the Engliſh government, which, he doubted not, 
would confide in the accompliſhment of the promiſes 
made to him. The Viceroy then aſked the Embaſ- 
ſador if he could authoriſe him to promiſe a proof 
of the continuance of his good diſpoſition, by the 
King's writing ſoon to his Imperial Majeſty, and 
by ſending again a miniſter to China, if the Empe- 
ror were diſpofed to allow of ſuch, not with the pa- 
rade and expence of the preſent Embaſſy, but fim- 
ply as a teſtimony of the ſubſiſting friendſhip of 
his Britannic Majesty. To this unexpected propo- 
ſal, his Excellency ventured to anſwer by ſayin , 
that the King would probably have no difficulty in 
writing to the Emperor, to acknowledge the prex 
ſents ſent by him, and to thank him for the honou- 
rable reception of the Embaſſy: a circumſtance 
diſtin from the objects of it, all of which he ſtill 
hoped might be brought about in time; but that 
the diſtance of the two empires from each other, 
and the uncertainty of ſea voyages + ad it im- 
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practicable to aſcertain the period of the arrival of 


a new Embaſſy. The Viceroy concluded the con- 
verſation by ſaying, that he, would immediately 
diſpatch a courier to court, to relate the ſubſtance 
of the conference ; together with ſuch ſuggeſtions 
from himſelf as would, he truſted, give perfect ſa- 
tisfaction to the Emperor on all points, 


The party had ſcarcely embarked anew,\when 


the violence of the wind and rain either retarded 
or entirely ſtopped their progreſs. After the ſhow- 
ers had ceaſed, their effect in ſwelling the river 
ſtill continued, and its current being favourable, 
they proceeded rapidly along the ſtream. About 
the city of Koang- ſin- fog the weather was again 
wet, cold, and gloomy. "The country had alſo a 
rude appearance, On each, bank of the river were 
ſometimes large maſſes of naked rock, of vaſt height, 
and reſembling the rough ſcenes of nature which 
had been deemed to be 'exaggerated in Chineſe 
drawings, The rock was a kind of dark red free- 
ſtone, of which regular pieces were ſometimes cut 
out for building, as from a quarry. 

The river was become now ſo large and deep, 
that the covered barges of the Embaſly, neceſſarily 
uſed in ſhallow water, were changed for larger and 
more convenient yachts, 

Whenever the wind was contrary, or the courſe 
of the river winding, or the progreſs of the veſſels 


of the Embaſſy otherwiſe retarded, it was uſual for 


ſeveral of the gentlemen belonging to it, to quit 
their veſlels in order to walk along the banks of the 
\ rivers or canals ; or to ſtrike acroſs the country, in 
order to obſerve whatever objects offered to their 
view, and to obtain every information they were 
able. Two of the gentlemen, who ſeldom failed 


to take ſuch excurſions every day, were once very 


rudely interrupted by a mandarine attended by 
ſome inſolent ſoldiers, and who ordered the ſtran- 
gers to retuSon board, threatening to ſend them 
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there by force, unleſs they would immediately com- 


ply. Chow-ta-Zhin and Van-ta Zhin, who heard | 


of the circumſtance, had the ſoldiers laid flat on 
the floor, and held by ſome of the military atten- 
dants, while others were ordered to ſtrike them 
with a piece of ſlit bamboo: a puniſhment uſual in 
China for ſmall offences. But the perſons who 
were ill treated ſucceeded in obtaining for the ſol- 


diers a remiſſion of that ſentence. Chow-ta-Zhin, 


however, lodged a complaint before the Viceroy 
againſt the mandarine, who was the principal offen- 
der; and could have been actuated in the preſent 


inſtance by no other motive than that of making a - 


wanton abuſe of his authority, againſt perſons 
whom he imagined, as foreigners, to be without 
protection, Little chance of a mild exertion of 
Power could the unprotected peaſants have jn the 
diſtrict where that man commanded ; but the 
Viceroy put an end to ſuch command by depriving 
him of his office, and had likewiſe corporal puniſh- 
ment inflicted on him. SEE nn 8 
The puniſhment of the bamboo, however de- 
grading it muſt appear to an European, is ordered 
upon a very ſummary hearing upon any individual, 
not in the rank of mandarines ; and a Viceroy has 
not only the power of degrading lower officers, 
but of directing, without the regular form of a trial, 
any puniſhments not capital on inferior officers. A 
great proportion of the Chineſe are ſo lowered to 
their condition, that in thoſe puniſhments they feel 
little more than the mere corporal ſufferings occaſi- 


oned by them. The obvious object of the govern- 


ment, in ſeeking to maintain the general tranquilli- 
ty and welfare, ſeems to have overlooked all pres 
cautions for the- perſonal ſecurity of individuals. 
A court of juſtice is eſtabliſhed for trying perſons 
accuſed of crimes deſerving death; but no jury is 
empannelled to try the fact. The judges lay little 
ſtreſs on oral evidence, unleſs corrohggated by con 
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comitant circumſtances, or written documents; 
tho? on 5 charges the accuſed is ſuffered to 
purge himſelf by an oath adminiſtered in a ſolemn 
manner, and accompanied by religious ceremonies. 
Yet torture has been ſometimes practiſed, for the 
purpoſe of extorting confeſſion, or the names of ac- 
complices. This practice is the more impolitic in 
thoſe who order it, as no prudence or innocence 
can be certain of guarding dan ives always againſt 
ſuſpicion and accuſation ; and conſequently againſt 
ſuffering an evil worſe than death, for the purpoſe 
of aſcertaining the exiſtence of a crime which 1s 
expiated by the ſentence, comparatively milder, 
of the loſs of life. * 
It ſeldom happens that a capital ſentence is in- 
flicted without the confirmation of the Emperor ; 
but it takes place ſometimes by order of the Vice- 
roy of the province in caſes of emergency, ſuch as 
rebellion or ſedition. If the occaſion will permit, 
criminals for execution are all transferred to Pekin, 
where a reviſion of the ſentence is had before the 
great tribunal allotted for that purpoſe ; and the 
uſages of the empire, which ſuppoſe the ſovereign 
to be endowed with every principle of humanity, 
require that he ſhould formally conſult his council, 
to know whether he can, without danger to the 
fate, avoid ordering the ſentence to be executed. 
The execution of all capital criminals takes effect 
at the ſame time; and the number, ſeldom above 
two hundred, is very ſmall for ſo vaſt and populous 
an empire. In moſt caſes, indeed, fine and im- 
priſonment, flagellation and exile, are the uſual 
inflictions, except in crimes againſt the ſtate or 
Emperor, or in caſes of blood, which admit of no 
pardon or commutation ; nor is there any diſtinc- 
tion between murder and manſlaughter. Theft is 
never puniſhed with death; nor is robbery, unleſs 
the act be pane with perſonal injury and 
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cruelty. The moderation of. thoſe puniſhments 
ſeeins to imply the infrequency of the offence ; and 
the fact is really fo, except where famine rages, 
in which caſe no ſeverity of puniſhment will pre- 
vent the commiffion of the crime. . 

The attention of the Chineſe government, how- 
ever provident and laudable, and its general regu- 
lations, however benevolent and wiſe, — confi- 


ned to the meaſure of procuring ſupplies from its 
own provinces, and thoſe not always carried faith- . 


fully into execution, are not found to be equal in 
their effects to thoſe of the intereſted and judicious 
watchfulneſs of ſpeculative merchants in the Euro- 
pean world, for relieving the actual or impending 
wants of individuals; and famine rages 2 in 
a Chineſe province, than in an European king- 
dom. 

In the variety of capital puniſhments, ſtrangu- 
lation is deemed leſs infamous than decapitation : 
the ſeparation of any part of the body from the re- 
mainder being conſidered as particularly diſgrace- 
ful. The puniſhment of the cha, uſually called by 
Europeans the cangue, is generally inflicted for pet- 
ty crimes. It conſiſts of an enormous tablet of 
wood with a hole in the middle to receive the neck, 
and two ſmaller ones for the hands of the offender. 
It is a kind of permanent and ambulatory pillory, 


which the culprit is ſentenced ſometimes to wear 


for weeks or months together. He 1s ſuffered, pro- 
vided his ſtrength will enable him, to walk about ; 
but he 1s generally glad, for the ſupport of his auk- 
ward and degrading burden, to lean againſt a wall 
or a tree. If a ſervant or a runner of the civil ma- 
giſtrate takes it into his head that the culprit has 
reſted too long, he beats him with a whip made of 
leather thongs till he riſes. 

Inſtances are reported to have happened where 
an offender has been allowed to * another per- 
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fon to undergo puniſhment in his room, The law, 
of which the maxims are rational and juſt, does 
certainly not allow it, tho? the diſpenſers of it anay ; 
and the piety of a fon may, more in China than 
elſewhere, impel him to ſuffer pain to fave a father 
from it. SLE | | 

The order and adminiſtration of the jajls are 
faid to be remarkably good. The debtor and fe- 
lon are confined in ſeparate places, without being 
permitted to approach each other, as it is thought 
both impolitic and immoral to aſſociate guilt with 
imprudence or misfortune, by a promiſcuous im- 
priſonment. The two ſexes are hkewiſe kept care- 
fully apart. Continement for debt is only tempo- 
rary; but if after the delivery of all a debtor's pro- 
perty to his creditors, the demands againſt him are 
ftill unſatisfied, he is liable, beſides, to wear a neck 
yoke in public for a certain period, in order to in- 
duce his family, if able, to diſcharge the debt, 
and thus put an end to the diſgrace. If his inſol- 
vency had been incurred by gaming, or other im- 
proper conduct, he is ſubject to corporal puniſh- 
ment, and exile into Tartary, 

A man may ſel] himſelf in China in certain caſes, 
ſuch as to diſcharge a debt to the crown, or to aſ- 
{ift a father in diſtreſs, or if dead, to bury him in 
due form, If his conduct in ſervitude ſhould be 
unimpeachable, he 1s entitled to his liberty at the 
end of twenty years, If otherwiſe, he continues 
a ſlave for life, as do his children, if he had inclu- 
ded them in the original agreement, The Empe- 
ror's debtors, if fraudulently ſuch, are ſtrangled ; 
if merely by misfortunes, their wives and children, 
and property of every kind, are fold ; and they are 
fent themfelves to the new ſettlements in Tartary. + 

In China the intereſts of the Emperor are always 
made the firſt object. No property can be ſecure 
againſt his claims. The preference thus given to 
the poiſeſſor of unlimited power may be conſidered 
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as the natural conſequenee of it. Some juſtification 
of this preference may likewiſe be derived from the 
conſideration, that he who is moſt liable to frauds, 
ought to have the moſt effectual means of guarding 
againſt, and puniſhing, the commiſſion of them. 
Diſputes amongſt individuals concerning pro- 
perty do not fill up a large ſpace in the tranſaction 
of Chineſe affairs. The anxiety of doing juſtice 
has not led in that country to the multiplication of 
forms, and of pleadings in their courts. Years 
are not ſpent in the deciſion of a ſuit, during the 
ſuſpenſion of which leſs attention can be paid te 
other objects. However it ends, the mind ſoon 
looſes fight of the event; and paſſes to other efforts 
and conliderations. Property, beſide, whether real 
or perſonal, is held by tenures too ſimple to occaſi- 
on much difference of opinion as to the right to it. 
There are no entails nor ſettlements. The little 
commerce they maintain with foreigners, and the 
uniformity of their own principles, cuſtoms, and 
opinions; but above all, the union which exiſts in 
families, among whom elſewhere the excluſive rights 
of individuals occaſion the greateſt feuds ; and the 
ſort of community, in which moſt of them conti- 
nue in China, cut off the prineipal ſources of diſſen- 
ſion. The halls of audience are, in fact, more en- 
gaged in ſolicitations than in conteſts. Men of ta- 
lents and learning are employed ſometimes to ſup- 
the cauſe of others who are young, ignorant, 
or incapable ; but there is no particular order of 
men who ſubſiſt in affluence, as lawyers and attor- 
nies; or who arrive at dignities like the former. 
The impartiality of the judge, is endeavoured to be 
ſecured by appointing no man to that office in the 
province of which he is a native; but tho' he may 
not lean, from affection, to the one of the parties, 
he is liable to be ſwayed by the weight of preſents. 
Such offerings are univerſal from an inferior to a ſu- 
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perior, and from a pleader to his judge, in China, 
as well as in moſt countries, in the Eaſt. They are 
paid by both contending parties ; and if each of 
theſe were equally rich and equally liberal, it is poſ- 
ſi ble that juſtice might be ſtill fairly pronounced be- 
tween them, in like manner as it is in the Britiſh 
courts of law, notwithſtanding the regular fees ari- 
ſing to the judge from the proceedings on both ſides. 
The great expenſiveneſs of law-ſuits might even 
then, indeed, become an inſtrument of oppreſſion 
in the hands of him who was at the ſame time weal- 
thy and unjuſt ; but, what is worſe, the Chineſe fees, 
or preſents, are not preciſely aſcertained ; and it is 
even expected, that thoſe offerings ſhould be pro- 
portioned to the opulence of the donor. If ſuch do- 
nations were a neceſſary requiſite of office, as ſome 
Chineſe judges certainly conſider them, without ha- 
ving any influence upon the decifion of the. cauſe, 
the greater amount expected from the rich might 
operate as a check upon any diſpoſition in them to 
Harraſs their poorer neighbours with vexatious ſuits; 
but it is aſſerted that, in fact, money is the grand 
inſtrument of deciſion in the Chineſe courts, which 
generally find reaſon at the bottom of the longeſt 
purſe. The diſpenſers of juſtice are not placed in 
China above temptation, by the amount of their ſa- 
laries, which would render the acceptance of pre- 
tents as unneceſſary as they are improper. | 
The influx of filver from Europe into China, with- 
in a century has occaſioned a great increaſe in the 
price of all articles of conſumption, and has altered 
the proportion between the fixed ſalaries of the ſeve- 
raloffcers-of government, and the uſual expences of 
their reſpective ſtations. The ancient miffionaries 
mention in their accounts, the extreme cheapneſs of 
living at that time in China; but many of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life are not now lower than in England. 
An cecaſion happens of partiality in all differences 
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between Tartars and Chineſe, when it could ſcarcely 
be expected that the balance of juftice would be held 
with an equal hand between the conquerors and the 
conquered. This inconvenience is little felt, how- 
ever, in the ſouthern provinces, where the travel- 
lers were now purluing their route. Few Tartars 
were to be found there except ſuch as filled conſider- 
able employments, whoſe leaning towards individu- 
als of their own nation, there was conſequently but 
little opportunity of betraying. There was not, for 
example, a ſingle Tartar ſettled in the neighbour- 
hood of Koang:- ſin- foo, where the badneſs of the 
weather detained the travellers for a day. The 
neighbouring country was inundated in great mea- 
fure, and cultivated chiefly in rice. Several rice 
mills on the river ſhewed that the grain was more 
frequently reduced into flour in that province than 
to the northward, where no ſuch erections were ob- 
ſerved. Many people were alſo employed in fiſhing, 
and others buſily engaged in gathering the berries of 
the tallow tree, which at this ſeaſon are ripe, and be- 
ginning to expand like the pods of the cotton ſhrub. 
The travellers, taking a courſe a little to the north- 
weſt, for the convenience of water-carriage, enter- 
ed ſoon into that great extent of flat and ſwampy 
land, in the midſt of which is the Poyang lake, be- 
ing the largeſt collection of waters within the Chi- 
neſe dominions. For the diſtance of ſome miles, in- 
deed, on every fide of it, the face of the country is 
one wild and moraſly waſte, covered with reeds and 
ruſhes, and entirely inundated for a part of the year. 
Not a village is to be ſeen ; nor any traces of habi- 
tation viſible, except now and then a mean and ſoli- 
tary hut for the reſidence of a fiſherman, ſo ſituated 
ſometimes as to be approached only by a boat. Theſe 
wretched beings ſubſiſt by fiſhing, and by raiſing ve- 
getables on hurdles of bamboo reſting upon marſhes, 
or floating upon the ſurface of the water. 
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The lake Poyang and the adjacent country may 
literally be termed the common ſewer of China. Ri- 
vers flow into it from moſt points of the compals. 
Several canals have been formed from it, and inclo- 
ſed within high banks for the ſecurity of veſſels in 
the ſeaſon of tempeſts and inundations. The bil- 
lows of the Take, indeed, riſe ſometimes to fuch a 
height, as to render it, in the opinion of Chineſe 
mariners, as dangerous as the fea. In the lake were 
ſcattered fmall fandy iflands juſt peeping above the 
furface of the water, and covered with humble 
dwellings, the abodes of fiſhermen. 

The Poyang, after having collected the waters of 
ſeveral rivers, empties itſelf into the Ong, 
and contributes in no fmall degree to the magnitude 
of that ſtream. 4 ; 

In the journey thro? the ſwampy grounds which 
lay for ſeveral miles to the ſouthward of the Poyang, 
the habitations and the reſources of the people were 
{till the ſame as in the eaſtern neighbourhood of the 
lake. Each inhabitant ſeemed to have his own fiſh- 
ing grounds. Their ponds were divided into ſmall 
portions, in which their fiſh were bred and fattened. 
Some of them were a ſmall ſpecies like ſprats, which 
dried and ſalted, become an object of commerce 
throughout the empire. Beſides the various me- 
thods already mentioned to be practiſed for catching 

fiſh in China, there is another in general uſe, which _ 

is that of ſtretching out a net on four pieces of 

bamboo, and ſuſpended by a long pole. 
Water fowl are particularly plenty in this part of 
the country, and form a part of its reſources. They 
are caught by various ſtratagems; but as they are 
never openly moleſted, or alarmed by the exploſion 
of gunpowder, they are remarkably tame and fami- 
lar. The common white-necked crow of China, 
a Vus d19ricus, will ſuffer itſelf to be approached with- 
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in two or three yards before it commences to take 
wing. 

As the country receded from the Poyang, and the 
travellers got out of the province of Kiang-nan into 
that of Kiang-ſee, the proſpect became more pleaſant, 
and the lands more fertile. The uſual populouſneſs 


recurred. The progreſs of the Embaſſy was howe- 
ver flow, and the yachts were now moving againſt 


the current of a rapid river which came from the 
ſouth-weſt. Inundated fields were here ſucceeded 
by extenſive plantations of the ſugar- cane. To ap- 
ply the ſyſtem of irrigation to thoſe plantations, 
which were on a ſandy ſoil far elevated above the ri- 
ver, it was neceſſary to raiſe the water to heights 
which could not be attained by the means hitherto 
mentioned to be practiſed by the Chineſe. But the 
want ſuggeſted the reſource ; and a machine was in- 
vented + them, as ingenious in its contrivance, as 
it was cheap in its materials, eaſy in its operation, 
and effectual to its purpoſe. 

Two hard-wood poſts or uprights were firmly fix- 
ed in the bed of the river, in a line perpendicular to 
its hank. Theſe poſts ſupported the axis, about ten 
feet in length, of a large and durable wheel, conſiſt- 
ing of two unequal rims, the diameter of one of 
which, cloſeſt to the bank, being about fifteen inches 
ſhorter than that of the outer rim ; but both dipping 
in the ſtream, while the oppoſite ſegment of the 
wheel riſes above the elevated bank. This double 
wheel 1s connected with the axis, and 1s ſupported 


by ſixteen or eighteen ſpokes obliquely inſerted near 


each extremity of the axis, and croſſing each other 


at about two-thirds of their length. They are there 


ſtrengthened by a concentric circle, and faſtened af- 
terwards to the rims : the ſpokes inſerted in the inte- 
rior extremity of the axis, reaching the outer rim, 
and thoſe proceeding from the exterior extremity of 
the ſame axis, reaching the inner and ſmaller xim. 
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Between the rims and the eroſſings of the ſpokes, is 


woven a kind of cloſe baſket-work, ſerving as ladle- 


boards or floats, which meeting ſucceſſively the cur- 
rent of the ſtream, obey its impulſe, and turn round 


the wheel. To both its runs are attached {mall tubes 


or ſpouts of wood, with an inclination of about 


twenty-five degrees to the horizon, or to the axis of 
the wheel. The tubes are cloſed at their outer extre- 


mity, and open at the oppoſite end. By this poſiti- 


on, the tubes which happen in the motion of the 
wheel to be in the ſtream with their mouths or open 
ends uppermoſt, fill with water. As that ſegment 
of the wheel riſes, the mouths of the tubes attach- 


ed to it, alter their relative inchnation, but not ſo 


much as to let their contents flow out, till ſuch ſeg- 
ment of the wheel becomes the top. The mouths 
of thoſe tubes are then relatively depreſſed, and 


pour the water into a wide trough placed on poſts, 


from whence it is conveyed as may be wanted among 
the canes. 


The only materials employed in the conſtruction 
of this water-wheel, except the nave or axis, and. 


the poſts on which it reſts are afforded by the bam- 


boo. The rims, the 2 the ladle- boards or 


floats, and the tubes or ſpouts, and even the cords, 


are made of entire lengths or ſingle joints, or large 


pieces, or thin ſlices, of the bamboo. Neither nails, 
nor pins, nor ſerews, nor any kind of metal enters 
into its confiruction. The parts are bound toge- 
ther firmly by cordage, alſo of ſlit bamboo. Thus, 
at a very trifling expence, is conſtructed a machine 
which, without labour or attendance, will fur- 
niſh, from a conſiderable depth, a reſervoir with 
a conſtant ſupply of water adequate to every agricul- 
tural purpoſe. 


Theſe wheels are from twenty to forty feet in dia- 


meter, according to the height of the bank, and con- 
ſequent elevation to which the water is to be raiſed» 
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Such a wheel is capable of ſuſtaining with eaſe twen- 
ty tubes or ſpouts, of the length of four feet, and 


diameter two inches in the clear. The contents of 


fuch a tube, would be equal to ſix-tenths of a gallon, 
and a periphery of twenty tubes, twelve gallons. A 
ſtream of a moderate velocity would be ſufficient to 


turn the wheel at the rate of four revolutions in 


one minute, by which would be lifted forty-eight gal- 
lons of water in that ſnort period: in one hour, two 


thouſand eight hundred and eighty gallons; and 


ſixty- nine thouſaud one hundred and twenty gallons, 
or upwards of three hundred tons of water in a day. 
This wheel is thought to exceed, in moſt reſpects, 
any machine yet in uſe for ſimilar purpoſes. The 
Perſian wheel, with looſe buckets ſuſpended to the 
edges of the rim or fellies of the wheel, ſo common 
in the ſouth of France and in the Tyrol, approaches 
neareſt to the Chineſe wheel; but is vaſtly more ex- 
penſive, and leſs fimple in its conſtruction, as well 
as leſs ingenious in the contrivance. In the Tyrol, 
there are alſo wheels for lifting water, with a circum- 
ference of woodtholowed into ſcoops ; but they are 
much inferior either to the Perſian or Chineſe wheel. 
The bamboo is a curious and beautiful as well as 
a valuable plant. It is properly a reed, hollow, and 
generally jointed. It is ſuppoſed to flouriſh moſt in 
dry grounds in the neighbourhood of running wa- 
ter. Its growth is quick, attaining its height, not 
often more than twenty feet, in about eighteen 
months. It has the properties, ſo ſeldom united, of 
being equally light and ſolid. It riſes out of the 
ground with a trunk, of which the diameter con- 
tracts as its length increaſes, in the manner of ſome, 
at leaſt, of the palm tribe. The branches of the 
bamboo are few, and of a light. ſhining green, the 
leaves long and delicate. Within the hollow of its 
joints is ſometimes found a ſingular ſubſtance, conſi- 
dered in ſome countries as a medicine, according to 
VOL. II. Y 1 
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the relation of a learned traveller, and proved by an 
ingenious chemiſt, to be of a filiceous nature. The 
' Chineſe reckon above ſixty varieties of the bamboo, 
and apply it, perhaps, to as many uſes. . Beſides its 
utility in buildings aſhore and upon the water, 1n al- 
moſt all kinds of furniture, hy in the pulp made 
from its ſubſtance into paper, its tender ſprouts are 
reliſhed as an article of food. It is only within a 
few years that the-bamboo has been introduced into 
ſeveral of the Weſt India iſlands; where it has been 
found to be one of the moſt valuable 8 n 
eould be offered to them. 

Plantations of the bamboo abounded in the pro- 
vince of Kiang-ſee, in ſev eral ſpots adjoining to the 
river on which the Embaſſy was now embarked. 
With the large camphor tree, which grew-at a little 
more diſtance from the river, was fometimes mixed 
one of a ſtill greater ſize, a ſpecies of the ficus, or 
Chineſe Y ang-ſhoo, of which the branches ſpread | 
horizontally to ſuch an extent, that one tree may. be 
almoſt ſufficient to cover half an acre of land. The 
vallies between the river and the' mountains were not 
extenſive ; but the country could ſcarcely be more 


populous if a plain. Many manufactories of coarſe 


earthen ware, as well as of fine porcelain were inter- 
ſperſed in the province of Kiang-ſee. In ſome places 
the mountains roſe immediately from the river, into 
which huge rocks had fallen from the ſteep fides of 
the mountains. The ſtream of the river rolling over 
them with impetuolity, has ſometimes occaſioned 
accidents, the recollection of which induced the 
Chineſe navigators to renew, before they attempted 
paffing them, the ſame fort of ſacrifices which are 
deſcribed on paſſing the Yellow river. 

Beyond the rocks, the ſmooth water was almoſt 
covered with ſmall boats, in each of which was one 
or two of the fiſhing birds. Thoſe boats are fo ſmall 
and light that the fiſhermen carry them often on their 
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ſhoulders; from one lake to another, together with 


the bird whieh ſerves as the inſtrument by which the 
fiſh is caught. Sometimes the fiſherman and his 
bird reſt, in lieu of hoats, on ſmall rafts, conſiſting 
of five bamboos tied together F 

In this ſouthern provinee, fields of wheat juſt 
ſpringing out of the ground, were to be found in the 


vicinity of the tall ſugar-cane, now nearly fit for the 


mill. In this province, the women of the lower 
rank are freed from the prejudice of little feet z and 
are ſo remarkably robuſt and laborious, that pea- 
ſants of other provinces have been known to come to 
purchaſe what they call, a working wife, in Kiang- 
ſee. A farmer in that province has been ſeen to 
drive, with one hand, a plough, to which his wife 
was yoked, while he ſowed the ſeed with the other 
hand in drills. - The ſoil, indeed, was looſe, and the 
plough of very light materials and conſtruction ; but 
the taſk impoſed upon the woman appeared to an 
European eye, altogether unbecoming, when not 
borne equally; by the other ſex. The wives were 
diſtinguiſhed from the maidens, by the latter allow- 
ing the hair near the forehead to hang down towards 
the eyebrows, while the former had all theirs bound 
together upon the crown of the head. bow at 
Farms are generally let for three, five, or ſeven 
years, reſumable by the landlord, or relinquiſhable 
by the tenant, at the end of any of thoſe terms, ac- 
cording to the contract. In general, the owner di- 
vides the crop with the cultivator. The latter has 
his ſhare entire. The former pays out of his, the 
Emperors tax, which is conſidered to be always the 
ſame whether the ſeaſon be plentiful or ſcanty; tho', 
in the latter caſe, an abatement of part, or remiſſion 
of the whole, is made upon repreſentation. - Five 
per cent. is ſaid to be the Emperor's proper fhare of 
the average- crop; but the valuation, which is made 
entirely at the diſcretion of the crown officer, is ge- 
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nerally fixed ſo much higher than the current price 
of produce, that the tax ſometimes equals a tenth 
of the whole. 5451 1325 e 

Ihe river, againſt the courfe of which the yachts 
had been ſo long tracked, was now grown ſhallow, 
and ceafed quickly to be navigable. It took its ſource 
between ranges of bleak and barren mountains, 
which were not unfrequently covered in the winter 
months with ſnow ;and ſome tracts of land were per- 
ceived to be without the finalleſt degree of verdure, 
the ſurface: being a kind of dark ſand or crumbling 
Kone, a perpendicular ſection of which diſcovered 
ſeveral horizontal and parallel layers or veins. of 
quartz, between beds of argillaceous earth. 

A ſecond land journey was now to be undertaken 
in the ſame manner as before ; and preparations be- 
mg quickly made on the day of diſembarkation, the 
travellers ſet out early next morning, and foon ar- 
rived at the foot of mountains that divide the province 
of Kiang-ſee, which they were quitting, from the 
province of Quan-tung. They form a chain run- 
ning moſtly; from eaſt to weſt, and are nearly per- 

endicular to the range already mentioned, proceed- 
ing to it ſoutherly from Han-choo-foo. Their baſis 


is of granite, over which are gravelly and calcareous 


ſtrata. The travellers began in a little time to aſcend 
the higheſt of thoſe eminences, the fummit of which 
was confounded with the clouds above it. Two of 
thoſe clouds, as they appeared to be to ſome of the 
ſpectators, were without motion, and left a void re- 
gular ſpace between them; but after the travellers 
had aſcended a long way upon a circuitous road, ſo 


traced for the purpoſe of being practicable for horſe- 


men, they were aſtoniſhed to find that thoſe appa- 
rently fteady clouds formed, themſelves, the ſummit 
of the mountain, cut down by dint of labour, to a 
very conſiderable depth, in order torender the aſcent 


fomewhat leſs ſteep. Difficult as this paſſage ftill 
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continues, it is ſo much leſs ſo than before the top 
of the mountain was thus cut through, that the ſta- 
tue of the mandarine who had it done, is honoured 
with a niche in ſome of the Chineſe temples he rea- 
bouts. At this paſs is a military poſt, 815 
The mountain is clothed with plantations of trees 
to its utmoſt height, from whence a moſt extenfive 
and rich proſpect opens at once to the eye, A gentle 
and uniform deſcent of ſeveral} miles on every ſide, 
almoſt entirely clothed with lively verdure, and. 
crowned with towns, villages, and farm-houſes, is, 
as it were, to uſe Mr. Barrow's expreſſion, * laid at 
the feet of the ſpectator 3? whilſt diſtant plains of un- 
bounded extent, with mountains rifing out of the ho- 
rizon, terminate the view. Towards the northerly 
int of the compaſs appeared, however, a tract of 
waſte and barren ground, The hills ſcattered over 
the plain appeared, eomparatively to the vaſt emi» 
nence from whence they were viewed, Jike ſo many 
hay-ricks; as is, indeed, the diftant appearance of 
many other Chineſe hills. The town of Nan-gan- 
foo, which the travellers had lately left, from their 
eſent ſituation ſeemed merely to be a heap of tiles, 
while the river that paſſed by it was like a ſhining 
line. The mountain, ſo fuperior to the ſurrounding 
objects, muſt be of much higher elevation above the 
ſurface of the ſea, It cannot he leſs than one thou- 
ſand feet higher than the ſource of the Kan-kiang, 
or river up which the party had navigated from the 
neighbourhood of the Poyang. Its ſtream is ſo ra- 
pid, that the average of its fall may be eſtimated at 
twenty feet a mile, during a direct length of about 
three hundred miles, the whole amaunting to ſix 
thouſand feet, whieh with the elevation of one thou- 
fand feet above the ſource of the river, make the apex 
of the mountain to he ſeven thouſand above the ſur- 
face of the Poyang lake. That lake diſcharges a vaſt 
volume of water into the Yang-tſe-kiang river, with 
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a conſiderable current, which runs from | thence 
atleaſt three hundred miles before it reaches the 
Eaſtern ſea-;_ and in that diſtance cannot have a 
fall of leſs than a thouſand feet. Theſe computa- 
tions give therefore to the mountain an elevation 
of eight thouſand feet above the level of the ſea. 

The road acreſs the mountain was crowded with 
ſeveral thouſand peaſants, carrying large jars of 


oil to Nan-gan-foo, from whence it is ſent by wa- 


ter to the more northern provinces of the empire, 
On this road were ſeen ſome horſes, remarkably 


ſmall, but hardy and nimble, They had not hand- 


ſome forehands, but were 0 well ſhaped, 
with limbs as neat and ſlender as thoſe of a ſtag. 

On arriving at Nan- ſn oo- foo, the frontier city of 
the province, about eighteen miles from the paſs 
upon the mountain, convenient but ſmall covered 
barges, ſuited to the ſmallneſs of the river near its 
ſource, were found in readineſs to receive the per- 
fons and baggage of the Embaſſy. : 

This river, called Pe-kiang, continues its courſe 
through an extent of ahout two hundred and ſixty 
miles to the city. of Canton, From thence it falls, 
after a further courſe of about eighty miles, into 


the ſouthern ſea of China, near which it takes, 


among foreigners, the name of Bocca Tigris. 

For a great part of its courſe to the northward of 
Canton it lies between two ranges of calcareous 
hills, ſome of which riſe immediately from the wa- 
ter, while others receding from the banks leave 
ſame narrow and ſome extended plains i intervening 
between them. The ęminences in the beginning 
were rude and broken, producing chiefly the ſeſan- 
qua and the larch, growing ſometimes in ſpots 


where jt required no little labour and management 


to plant them. The foil was moſtly ſand mixed 
with a little clay, and partaking of the granite ſtra- 
ta which lay below i it. Hereabouts-1n the little dells 
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were ſcattered ſmall neat houſes, : ſurrounded by 

atches of land under cultivation, and apparently 
acceſſible only by the river. In its bed were fre- 
quently heaped together ſtones, which with ſtakes 
of wood formed a kind of dam, leaving ſluices 
through which the water ruſhes with a rapid ſtream; 
and in theſe are placed baſkets of wieker work, 
having pointed ſticks within fide converging to- 
wards each other, which permit the fiſh to paſs 
through them, but prevent their regreſs ; thus ren- 
dering them the prey of the proprietor of thoſe 
ſnares. - 

As ſoon as the kills oppoſite to each other began 
to be leſs rugged, tobacco was planted on their 
ſlanting ſides, contrary to the uſual ſyſtem of Chi- 
neſe agrieulture, which affects to erect terraces on 
every practicable ſlope. There were however ſome 
mountains which were barren and of a horrid af- 

ect. No vegetation was to be diſcovered on them. 
Rocks piled upon rocks in every fantaſtic form, 
threaten the paſſenger ſailing under their over- 
hanging heads. Five of the moſt remarkable of 
thoſe tremendous: heaps were termed by the Chi- 
neſe the five horſes heads. One was diſtinguiſhed 
towards its ſummit by layers of different coloured 
ſtones. Other hills eontiſted chiefly of mines of 
coal riſing directly from the river and opening into 
day. They were worked by drawing a level from 
the river into the ſide of the mine, the contents of 
wkich are loaded immediately on barges from the 
mouth of an horizontal. ſhaft, This coal is of a 
foft ſoapy nature, ſhivery, and eaſily pulverized, 
and ſuch as is ſometimes called eulm coal, As the 
Chineſe have no fire-places with open grates, but 
burn their fuel in cloſe ſtoves, they commonly char 
their coal, previouſly to its, being employed for 
fuel; and for this purpoſe deep pits are dug in the 
yicinity of the mines. In the general ſpirit of Chi- 
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neſe economy, rendered, perhaps, neceſſary by the 


immenſity of their population, the duſt even of the 


coals is not loſt by them. A livelihood is obtained 


by gathering this duſt, and mixing it with equal 
quantities of ſoft earth collected out of marſhy 


grounds, which, when made into the form of bricks, 


and rendered ſolid in the ſun, are tranſported to 
diſtricts where no coal is found. 6 

As ſoon as the river became ſufficiently deep and 
wide, the paſſage barges were changed for larger 
and more commodious yachts, The volume of 
water was increaſed by a junction with another con- 


ſiderable ſtream coming from the - north-weſt. 


At their confluence ſtood the city of Chau-choos 
foo, the environs of which were pleaſant and ro- 
mantic, The plains were ſown with rice and to- 
bacco. The riſing grounds were planted with cot. 
ton and the ſeſanqua. The boats which ply from 
one part of the city to another are chiefly managed 
by females, who are generally young and neatly, 
dreſſed, with an evident intent of attracting the 
attention of paſſengers, A ſimilar cuſtom had been 
Obſerved before on the Tai-hoo lake, where men 
abſent from their own families abounded. At Chau- 
choo-foo, the commerce of two navigable rivers 
occaſioned a concourſe of male ſtrangers, The 
frail females. in the boats had not embraced this 


double occupation, after having quitted their pa- 
rents, or on being abandoned by them on account 


of their miſconduct z but the parents themſelves, 
taking no other intereſt in the chaſtity of their 
daughters, than as it might contribute to an advan- 
tageous diſpoſal of them to wealthy huſbands, feel 
little reluctance, when no ſuch profpect offers, to 
devote them to one employment, with a view to 
the profits of another, Women, eſpecially in the 
lower walks of life, are bred with little other prin- 


ciple than that of implicit obedience to their fathers 
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or their huſbands, To them they are taught to 
refer the good or bad qualities of their ations 
without any idea of virtue in the abſtract, Nor do 
the men ſeem to value chaſtity, except what may 
tend to their own perſonal gratification. The caſe 
is probably ſomewhat otherwiſe in the upper claſ- 
ſes of life in China, There is, in fact, a greater 
difference often between different ranks, in the 
ſame country, than between the ſame ranks in ditfes 
rent countries. The Chineſe women, of whatever 
condition in life, are, for the moſt part, deprived 
of. the benefit of reading, or of acquiring know- 
ledge by obſervation. Their . ignorance, their in- 
experience, their retirement, their awe alſo of thoſe 
whom they conſider as their ſuperiors, diſqualify 
them, in great meaſure, from becoming the friends 
or habitual companions of the leiſure of their 
huſbands. Even a reliſh for their perſonal charms 
is ſubject gradually to diminiſh ;. and leſs horror is 
felt — unnatural practices, which, however 
they are, as well as all perverſe and impure deſires, 
juſtly reprobated by the Chineſe moraliſts, are ſel- 
dom, if ever, puniſhed by the law, at leaſt when 
committed by the mandarines, Where the ladies 
never form a part of ſociety with men, mutual im- 
rovement, or delicacy of taſte and ſentiment, the 
ſoftneſs of addreſs, the graces of elegant converſe, 
the refinement and play of paſſions, cannot take 
place; and unguarded manners in the men are lia» 
ble to degenerate into coarſe. pleaſantry or broad al- 
luſions. The exterior demeanour of the Chineſe 
is, indeed, very ceremonious. It conſiſts of vari- 
ous evolutions of the body, and inclinations of the 
head, in bending or ſtiffening the knee, and in 1 
joining and diſengaging the hands; all which are ti 
conſidered as the perfection of good breeding and | 
deportment ; while the nations who are not expert | 
in ſuch diſcipline are thought to be little better than b l 
barbarians. When, however, thoſe Chineſe ce- i 
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remonies are once ſhewn off, the performers of 
them relapſe into eaſe and familiarity. In their ad- 
drefs to ſtrangers, 'they are not reftrained by any 
baſhfulneſs; but prefent - themfelves with an eaſy 
confident air, as if they confidered themſelves as the 
ſuperiors, and as if nothing in their manners or 
appearance could be deficient or inaccurate, This 
habit of confidence in themſelves aroſe originally 
from a conſciouſneſs of ſurpaſſing their neighbours 
in merit 'of every kind. Before heaping of the 
Mongol invaſion of their country, in the midſt of 
the dark ages of Europe, when China was viſited 
by Marco Polo, the natives of it had already reach- 
ed their higheſt pitch of civilization, in whieh they 
were certainly much ſuperior to their conquerors, 
as well as to their European contemporaries; but 
not having ſince advanced, whilſt the nations of 
Europe have been every day improving in manners, 
and in arts and knowledge of every kind, the Chi- 
neſe are ſcen by the latter with leſs admiring eyes 
than they were by the firſt travellers who gave 
accounts of them, The Chineſe - themſelves felt 
lately in their intercourſe with the Embaſſy fome 
of the advantages which. the Engliſh now had over 


them. The Chmeſe have ſuffered, perhaps, like- 


wiſe by the intermixture with the Manchoo Tar- 
tars: feeling themſelves in ſome: degree degraded 
under the yoke of the moſt abſolute authority that 
can be veited in a prince, whilft the Tartars confi- 
der themſelves as in ſome meaſure partakers of their 


ſovereign's dominion over the whole; and are thus 


conſoled under the preſſure of his power upon them- 
ſelves; like the houſe ſervants or houfe negroes be- 
longing to a great landlord in Livonia, or a planter 
m Jamaica, who, tho? ſlaves themſelves, look down 
upon the peaſantry and field negroes of the ſtate, 
as greatly their inferiors. ' 1 
Upon a principle not diſſimilar, the inhabitants 


— 
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in general of the maritime province of Canton, 
contidering the ſtrangers that came for the purpoſe 
of traffic to it, as lefs protected by the government 
of the country than themſelves, affected a ſort of 
ſuperiority ſometimes over them. 

Yet the influence of the extenſive trade carried 
on by the Engliſh, was manifeſted ſome days before 
the yachts had reached the city of Canton; for 
upon the river, as well as along its banks, it was 
not unuſual to hear ſome Engliſh words attempted 
to be ſpoken by the Chineſe. Many of the boats 
of burden which were ſailing down the river were 
laden with goods deſtined to be ſent to England. 
It was crowded, indeed, alſo in many places with 
vaſt rafts or floats of timber, moſtly of the larch 

and camphor trees, on their paſſage towards the 


middle and northern provinces of the empire, which 


were too level and too well cultivated to produce 
much wood, The rafts bound together, extended 
ſometimes above a hundred feet in length. Mats 
were erected in ſeveral parts of them, on which fails 


were ſet to waft them againſt the current whenever 


there was a favourable breeze. When otherwiſe, 
they were tracked by the people who lived upon 
them in cabins. built for that purpoſe. Upon theſe 
rafts vegetables were often made to grow, and ſe- 
veral domeſtic animals were reured. From the 
cabins children iſſued, almoſt like bees ruſhing 
from a hive, The people on board had likewiſe 


tackling to fiſh z and large nets were drawn up from 


them, as from the deck of a boat, in the manner 
exhibited in the oppoſite engraving. | 

On one fide of the river was an immenſe rock of 
grey coarſe marble, eſtimated to he about ſix hun- 
dred feet in height. In a large rent or fiſſure cloſe 
to the water's edge, and acceſſible only by boats, 
is a temple, inhabited by Ho-ſhaung, or prieſts of 
Fo, who worſhip there a variety of chiefs or heroes 
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deified, and of virtues and paſſions perſonified, 
This temple conſiſted of ſeveral apartments, one 
over the other, of conſiderable height, conlifting 
chiefly of excavations made into the rock. Above 
them, in a large natural ftiiſure, was an immenſe 
mals of ſtalactites not leſs, apparently, than a ton 
in weight, out of which proceeded a vaſt number 
of ramitications, Many of the hills are cut down 
perpendicularly to the waters edge, in order to ob- 
tain from thence the immenſe maſſes of ſtone em- 
ployed in pagodas, bridges, and for the platforms 
or foundations on which Chineſe temples and pa- 
laces are erected, Quarries are frequently wrought 
at the ſides of rivers, on account of the facility of 
tranſgortation from thence. Trane | 
A plajn terminated only jn the horizon, at length 
fucceeded to the double range of heights through 
which'the river had moſtly lowed hitherto from 
its ſource, The ſtream was now 'widened, and 
ſoon met the tide flowing from the ſouthward. 
The country was interſected by large canals for the 
purpoſes of navigation, aud others of a fmaller ſize 
for occaſionally watering the grounds. The whole 
exhibited every mark of fertility, induſtry, and po- 
pulouſneſs. The principal eultivation was rice, 
In ſome ſpots were groves of mulberry trees, Along 
the river, as the warty approached Canton, were 
nurſeries full of curious plants; and alſo country 
toufes behnging to the principal native merchants 
of that city. To one of thoſe the Company's Com- 
miſſioners, together with ſeveral Engliſh gentlemen 
and Chineſe connegted with them, came to meet 
the Em haſſador. . 
kc Viceroy had already gone on before, in or- 
der to prepare, at Canton, ior his Excellency's re- 
tion there. He ſent from thence large and mag- 
nihcent barges, adorned with profuſion of glaſs, 


gilding, and painting, in which the Embaſſy made 
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its entrance into Canton. They arrived there on 
the 19th of December 1793. The uncommon ho- 


nours paid to his Excellency, by order of the 


Viceroy, and his own perſonal attentions, had not 
the mere effect of idle and tranſitory ſhow z but 
taught the inhabitants of Canton to conſider thg 
Engliſh there no longer as deſtitute of protection, 
or unworthy of reſpect. 

At Canton almoſt every individual of the Em- 
baſſy enjoyed at length the ſatisfaction, after many 
diſappointed hopes, of hearing from their private 
friends. Accounts alſo had arrived, that the go- 
vernment of France had declared war againſt Great 
Britain: and the Embaſſador felt therefore the grea- 
ter ſatisfaction, in being informed, that the Lion 
man of war had been overtaken by a meſſenger from 
the Company's Commiſfioners before Sir Eraſmus 
Gower had made any progreſs in his way to the 
northward, after having been ſupplied with what 
he wanted from Canton; and that his ſhip was then 
lying at the Bocca Tigris. She had failed fromChu- 
fan on the eighteenth of October. During her ſtay 
there, of about ſeven weeks, his crew had recover- 
ed, almoſt entirely from the dyſentery with which 
they had been long tormented. Beſide the benefit 


of air and exerciſe, they had the advantage of a freſh-. 


and wholeſome diet. They were ſupplied with a- 
nimal food, particularly poultry, as well as vege- 
tables, at reaſonable rates, eſpecially when purcha- 
ſed without the intervention of men in office, who 
generally exacted fees from the ſeller, which fell 
ultimately upon the conſumer. Fruits of all kinds 
were plentiful and cheap. Tea was cheaper than in 
any other part of China. A month before their 
departure, a dreadful ftorm happened, particularly 
of lightning, which was ſo low as to appear to paſs 
along the muzzle of the guns, and continved in 
ſuch violent and conſtantly ſucceeding flaſhes, as to 
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drive every perſon off the decks. The wind du- 
ring the ſeverity of the tempeſt, was northerly, and 
contrary to what had blown for the late preceding 
months'; and, the whole was confidered. by the 
ſeamen as a conteſt between the two monſoons 
which ſhould get the better. The ſouth-weſt wind 
became, however, prevalent again. The weather 
afterwards was inconſtant and the wind changeable, 
until the end of September, when a ſtrong north- 
eaſt gale aroſe, which ſettled in a few days in a 
moderate breeze from the ſame, quarter; and the 
new monſoon was conſidered as eſtabliſhed for the 
ſeaſon. Y 4c; | 
Sir Eraſmus Gower was defirous of then pur- 
fuing the route propoſed by the Embaſſador at 
Tien-fing ; but he was obliged, in the firſt place, 
to proceed for the river of Canton, as has been 
already mentioned. Little, however, ſuſpecting 
the change of circumſtances, which rendered ne- 
ceſſary a correſpondent change in his deſtination, 
he was determined to return as quickly as pofſible 
to the north-eaſt. All paſſible honours were paid 
to him on his departure from Chu-fan, in conſe- 
quence of the good order he had preſerved among 
his people. The Lion failed through the Chu-ſan 
lands and the ſtraits of Formoſa, with ſafety and 
expedition; and anchored on the twenty-third of 
October near the Ladrone iſlands. In that of 
Samcock good water was found in ſufficient plenty 
for the ſhip's uſe. In the ſummit of that iſland: 
is a huge heap of granite rocks, from whence there 
is an extenſive proſpect of all the paſlages leading 
thro? the Ladrones. The Chineſe pilots: look out 
from thence for. veſſels coming from ſea towards 
their ports. The latitude of the iſland is twenty- 
two degrees nine minutes north. The longitude, 
by a mean of nine lights of the ſun's diſtance from 
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the moon, is one hundred and twelve degrees forty- 

one minutes eaſt of Greenwich. F000 pgs; * 
From this place Sir Eraſmus ſent to the Commiſ- 
ſioners at Canton, by whom he was ſupplied, in a 
very few days, with the medicines and other articles 
he wanted; and he bent afterwards, immediately, 
his courſe back thro? the ſtraits of Formoſa : but now 
the north-eaſt monſoon, which was in its utmoſt 
force, blew directly againſt him. On the fourth of 
November, he met a violent gale of wind, not far 
from Pedra Branca. The weather, continued, in- 
deed, boifterous the whole time the ſhip was out, 
with an irregular ſhort ſea, which got up in a mo- 
ment. . The fails were conſtantly ſplitting, and were 
not without difficulty ſupplied: The Lion continued 
thus ſeveral days working off the China ſhore with- 
out gaining a mile. She then ſtood over for Formo- 
ſa, where there was leſs current againſt her; and 
ſhe made ſome progreſs ; but the turbulence of the 
weather was ſuch, that ſhe ſprung both top-maſts, 
and was obliged to return to the Ladrones, in or- 
der to be in ſome degree of ſhelter, for the purpoſe 
of being refitted, and capable of renewing her ef- 
forts to get forward. Several piratical veſſels, filled 
with Chineſe, were hovering in this ION 
and had very lately taken ſeveral Chineſe junks, and 
plundered the adjacent iſlands. The practice of 
thoſe pirates is to make ſlaves of ſuch able bodied 
men, as they take priſoners, to put the reſt to death, 
and to fink the junks, and burn the houſes, after ta- 
king out whatever they deem valuable. On the 
twenty-firſt of November, the Lion met a brig, 
which on examination, proved to be the very veſſel 
to which belonged the five men whom the Embaſſy 
had found, and left, in the volcanic ifland of Am- 
ſterdam, the preceding month of Febriary. As 
Sir Eraſmus had heard, from Canton, of the war 
between Great Britain and France, he ſeized the brig 
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as a lawful prize, ſhe belonging to, and having been 
fitted out from, the Iſle of France. Thus, the re- 
turn of the brig to the ifland of Amſterdam, for 
Perron and his companions, with the cargo of ſkins 
they were collecting for her there, was fruſtrated at 
once. And if ever thoſe poor people ſhould be ena- 
bled to get away from that deſolate and confined ſpot, 
it muſt be owing to ſome fortunate accident of a veſ- 
fel caſually touching at it, and diſpoſed to take them 
from thence. = | . | 
Before the damages which the Lion had lately 
ſuffered were repaired, Sir Eraſmus Gower received 
the Embaſlador's diſpatches ; and in conſequence 
of them, inſtead of ' combating again with the mon- 
ſoon, he ſteered for the Bocca Tigris. 2 
Captain Mackintoſh alſo arrived at Canton ſooner 
than he expected. He had found the mandarines - 
and people of Chu-ſan perfectly well diſpoſed to 
comply with the Emperor's orders, in reſpect to the 
privileges to be granted to the captain and his offi- 
cers, in the purchaſe of a cargo there; and tea and 
flk were much cheaper than elſewhere ; but the 
Chu-ſan traders were not prepared for ſo extenſive 
a concern, as a cargo of goods fitted for the Euro- 
pean market, to fill a ſhip of the ſize of the Hindoſ- 
tan, full twelve hundred tons; nor for the purchaſe 
of the European goods on board her, beiter calcu- 
lated for a larger city. They would therefore expect 
ſpecie for — of the articles they could furniſn for 
the Hindoſtan, and which had not been provided by 
her commander. He found it expedient, therefore, 
to proceed to Canton, where he was to enjoy, for 
the preſent voyage, the ſame privileges and exemp- 
tions, as at Chu-ſan. He left that place with regret, 
in which the inhabitants partook ; as his officers and 
erew had been very careful in their conduct towards 
the Chineſe; and a general fatisfaction was felt on 
both ſides. The Hirdoſtan had, as well as the Lion, 
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the advantage of a favourable monſoon in proceedy 
| ng to Canton ; but the ſtraits of Formoſa are gener 

rally ſo tempeſtuous, that Captain Mackintoſh ſcarge- 
I remembered to have ſeen ſeverer weather than he 
met in this ſhort paſſage e thoſe ſtraits to the 
river of Canton. 


Lift of Plants in tlie Proviwees of Kiang- ** 4 Canton, 


Kyllinga triceps. Tradeſcantia. 
Panicum italicum. Allium. 

Arundo bamboo. Convallaria japonica. 
Eriocaulon. Daphne indica, 
Elæagnus pungens. Polygonum lagopye 
Hex, a new ſpecies. I 
Azalea indica. Laurus camphora. 


— ſericeus. Caſſia obtuſifolia. 
battatas. Euphorbia. 
iF medium. Roſa indica. 


— obſcurus. another ſpecies. 

Nauclea orientalis. | Triticum. 

Lonicera. Rubus. 

Sphenoclea zeylanica. Thea. 

Bladhia japonica.  Goffipium. 

Illecebrum ceſſile. ' Hyhifcus ſyriacus. 

Gardenia florida. Camellia ſeſanqua. 

Aſclepiadea, two ſpe- _ Arachis hypogæ. 
= * | Glycine. 
Burmannia, a new ſpe- Indigofera tinctoria. 
cies. Citrus trifoliata. 

Artemiſia. Solanum diphyllum, 

Chryſanthemum indi- Otbeck.. - 
eum. 15 verbaſcifo- 

Elephantopus. | lium. 

Urtica ni vea. nigrum. 

Quercus dentatus, another ſpecies. 
Thunberg. Lycium Japonicum. 

Pinus larix. fœtidum. 
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Croton ſebiferum. © 

Cucurbttacea, _ 
Hchemum ariſtatum. 
Munoſa. - 


Panax aculeata. 


Pteris ſemipinnata. 

Aſplenium, two ſpe- 
CICSe © 

Polypodium. 


Lycopodium cernuum. 


Myoſotis ſcorpioides. 
Plumbago zeylanica. 


Capſicum. 

Dyſoda faſcicularis, 
Loureiro. 

Seriſſa. Juſſiæi: 

Pontedera. 

Juncus articulatus. 

Rumex, Thunberg. 

Juſſiæa erecta. 


Dianthus deltoides. 


Cratægus bibas, Lour. 
-- glabra, Thun- 
berg. 


Pſychotria aſiatica. Lagerſtromia indica.” 
—— ſerpens. COClematis, Thunberg. 
Muſſenda frondoſa. | Urtica nivea. 
Juſticia. Sagittaria trifolia. 
Rondeletia aſiatiea. Cupreſſus pendula, 
Datura. Thunberg. 
Nicotiana tabacum. Stercqulia platanifolia. 
Phyfalis. ' Rotboellia. 
— trifolia- Plectronia Chinenſis, 
tum. Loureiro. 
another ſpeeeies. Opbiogloſſum ſcan- 
Smilax. dens. 
Juniperus barbadenſis. Acrofticum fliquoſum. 
Thunberg. Saccharume. 
Anthiſtiria ciliata. 


Ficus indicus. 


CANTON. 


AA 4:P.T ER M 
RESIDENCE OF THE EMBASSY AT CANTON, AND AT 
MACAO. 


| Ts city and ſuburbs of Canton are ſituated moſt- 
ly on the eaſtern bank of the Pe-kiang river. The 
'Embaſly was lodged on the oppoſite ſide. Its quar- 
ters conſiſted of ſeparate buildings ſufficiently ſpa- 
eiĩous and convenient. Some of them were fitted up 
In the Engliſh manner, with glaſs windows and fire- 
grates. The uſe of the latter was then found in the 
winter ſolſtice, to be very comfortable, tho? in a ſi- 
tuation bordering upon the tropic. A large garden 
with ponds and parterres ſurrounded the buildings. 
On one ſide of them was a temple ; and on the other 
a high edifice, the top of which commanded a view 
of the river and ſhipping, as well as of the city and 
the country to a conſiderable diſtance. 

Canton, like a ſea-port or a frontier rown, bears 
many marks of the mixture of foreigners with na- 
tives. The handſome factories of the different na- 
tions of Europe trading to it, ſituated in a line along 
the river, outſide the walls of the city, each with its 
national flag flying over it, contraſt with the Chineſe 
buildings, and are an ornament to the whole. The 
numbers of ſtrangers to be ſeen in the ſuburbs, while 
their ſhips are unloading and loading in the river; 
their various languages, dreſſes, and characteriſtic 
deportment, would leave it almoſt a doubt, if a 
judgment were to be formed from that part of the 
town, to what nation it was belonging. 

The neighbourhood of the foreign factories is fil- 
led with ſtorehouſes for the reception of European 
goods, until they are diſpoſed of to the natives, or 
Chineſe goods for exportation until ſhipped. - The 
-—"& UW 
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front of almoſt every houſe is a ſhop ; and the ſhops 


of one or more ſtreets are laid out chiefly to ſupply 


the wants of ſtrangers. All purchaſes are made ei- 
ther by individuals belonging to the ſhips, or by the 


agents of companies in Europe. The great objects 


of import and export are carried on chiefly by the 
latter. In tranſactions by the former, inſtances of 
fraud may have happened or been attempted ; ſcarce- 
ly any by the latter. The probity, punctuality, and 
credit of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company. in parti- 
cular, and their agents, are known among the Chi- 


neſe merchants to be ſuch, that their goods are ta- 


ken always, as to quantity and quality, for what 
they are declared in the invoice; and the bales with 
their mark paſs in trade, without examination, 
throughout the empire. Thoſe agents are divided 
generally into ſupercargoes and writers. They have 


the good fortune, by the nature and liberality of their 


emoluments, to be placed-above temptation. they 
are allowed a commiſſion on the buſineſs done by 
them, according to their ſtations in the ſervice. 
Their meaſures are determined by a majority of the 
meeting, with regular minutes of the grounds for 


their proceedings. They are bred in the habits of 


method, candour, and punctuality, the characteriſ- 
tics of an honourable merchart, without being led 


into any of the ſelfiſh vices, or low propenſities, of 


which the practice muſt tend to degrade ſo uſeful a 
profeſſion. ET 55 
Tho? the exports of Canton confiſt of many arti- 
cles, their comparative importance is almoſt abſorb- 
ed in that of tea. The agents of other European 
natioris taken collectively, purchaſed much greater 
quantities of that commodity formerly than the Eng- 
liſn. It did not, however, eſcape the obſervation of 
ſeveral of the Directors of the Engliſh Company, 
that much the greateſt proportion of the teas ſo 
brought to Europe on foreign bottoms, was after. 
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wards ſmuggled into England, in conſequenee of 
the temptation afforded by the high duties impoſed 
upon that article by the Britiſh Parliament. Teas. 
were found not only to conſtitute the prineipal arti- 
cle that was ſmuggled into the kingdom, but it oeca- 
ſioned and facilitated the like clandeſtine importation 
of other goods. This practice of ſmuggling aroſe 
to ſuch a height that, ' in a report made to the Houſe 
of Commons, by a very able member of it, now a 
peer, he concluded by ſaying, that, “the illicit 
practices uſed in defrauding the revenue, had in- 
« creaſed in a moſt alarming degree; that thoſe 
« practices were carried on upon the coaſts, and in 
« other parts of the kingdom, with a violence, and 
« with outrages, which not only threatened the de- 
« ſtruction of the revenue, but were highly injuri- 
& ous to regular commerce and fair trade, very per- 
* nieious to the manners and morals of the people, 
« and an interruption to all good government. T! 
At the ſame time by the ability and induſtry of a 
gentleman, now accomptant of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, a ſtatement of facts and eſtimates, which is 
printed in the Appendix to this work, together 
witha plan, were brought forward for obtaining for 
Great Britain, the advantages and profits of import. 
ing all the teas conſumed by its ſubjects in that king- 
dom and its dependencies ; and upon theſe was 
founded the law, generally known by the name of 
the Commutation Act, which put an end to many of 
the evils pointed out in the report juſt quoted; and 
gave employment to a confiderable number of ſhips 
and ſailors, in fetching to Europe, in Engliſh bot. 
toms, the additional quantities of teas, which the 
ceſſation of ſmuggling that article from other parts 
of Europe, rendered it neceſſary for the agents of 
the Engliſh Company to purchaſe in Canton. Ta- 
bles of the conſequent annual increaſe of teas pur- 
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chaſed, and Britiſh manufactures ſold at Canton, will 
be found alſo in the Appendix. Beſide the uſual 
ſupercargoes and writers belonging to the factory, 
three Commiſſioners, at this time, preſided in it. 
They had been deputed by the Company, not only 
to announce in due form to.the Chineſe government 


the appointment of an Embaſſy from Great Britain, 
and to prepare for its reception, but alſo to examine. 


and regulate the management of the Company's in- 
creaſed concerns at Canton and Macao. Such is the 


liberal education of the Company's ſervants, that 


the firſt of thoſe Commiſſioners, beſide the qualities 


which fitted him for his ſtation, was poſſeſſed of 
conſiderable ſcience in other reſpects ; and another 
was well known in the literary world by his travels, 


and his ingenuity, The three Commiſſioners gave 
to the Embaſſador. a full detail of the ſeveral grie- 


vances under which the Company's concerns labour.. 
ed in Canton, and the perſonal diſguſts to which their 


agents were expoſed : and thus enabled his Excellen- 
cy to add to the remonſtrances he had preſented on 
that ſubject to the Viceroy, in the courſe of their 


travelling —_— from Han-choo-foo, The Vice- 


roy was perfectly diſpoſed to redreſs every real hard- 
ſhip; and publiſhed very ſoon two edicts againſt the 
frauds to which foreigners were ſubject in the tranſ. 
action af their buſineſs, and the inſults to which 
they were liable in their perſons. Offenders were 
already puniſhed in conformity to thoſe edicts. _ 

The complete reform of inveterate. abuſes was, 
however, not to be expected on a ſudden. The pre- 
judices and the intereſts of many of the natives con- 
curred in producing efforts for their continuance. 
The Hop-po, or chief revenue officer, was alarmed 
for the uſual exactions of his office. He was conſci- 
ous of the injury he did to foreigners ; and his ha- 
tred or his contempt was equal to his injuſtice. He 
was able, bold, and artful; and was ſeconded and. 
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ſcreened by moſt of the other officers of govern- 
ment, exeept the Viceroy, and by the individuals. 
who adopted his prejudices, or profited by his plun- 


der, or dreaded, his reſentment, Againſt ſuch ob- 


ſtacles the letter of the law required aid to earry it 
into execution. Among the Viceroy's virtues, it 
was not certain that he poſſeſſed ſo inflexible a firm- 
neſs as to withſtand the art and miſrepreſentations of 
thoſe conſtantly about him. The foreigners were 
deterred, in ſome degree, from attempting to ap- 
proach him by the eminence of his rank; and more 
ſo by the difference of their manners, and their de- 
ficience in the means of communication. It was, 
indeed, likely that during the Embaſſador's ſtay at 
Canton, his fellow ſubjects there would have no rea- 
fon to complain; his intimaey with the Viceroy, the 


eaſineſs of his acceſs to him on every occaſion, the 
facility of eonveying through a faithful and intelli- 


gent interpreter, the whole of the complaints and re- 
preſentations of the factory, without being weaken- 


ed by awe of the Viceroy in his high ſtation, or 


through fear of any offender's vengeance, would 
probably inſure juſtice and tranquillity to all the per- 
ſons whom trade attracted to the country. The pro- 
bability even of his Excellency*s return there after a 


tour to Japan or Cochin-China, as the ſeaſon would. 


ſerve, might be of uſe in this reſpest : and the re- 
form introduced in the interval would acquire the 
force of habit, which the good intentions of the 
Viceroy might be able to ſupport. The Embaſſador 


was aware, that nothing but the motive of guarding 
the valuable fleet of ſhips from China, ſhould that 


become neceſſary for their ſafety, could warrant him 
in indulging the idea of returning home that ſeaſon, 


without having made all the exertions in his power 
for attaining as many objects as poſſible of his miſſt- 


on to the Eaſt. 


During his ſtay at Canton an intexchange cf viſits 
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frequently took place between him and the Viceroy, 
ahd alſo between the former and the gentlemen of 
the factory. Such a familiar intercourfe; in the lat- 
ter inſtance, teſtified to the Chineſe, that the agents 
for the Eaft India Company in China were not taken 
| fromaclaſs, or employed in an occupation which 
debaſed them, in the eyes of their own country, be- 
low the ſociety of the firſt Peres of rank and emi- 
nence. The pride arid reſerve of rank were not, in- 
deed, much cheriſhed by the Viceroy. He was the 
firſt in that eminent ſtation who ever. admitted the 
native merchanrs of Canton to fit in his preſence ; 
arid he was likewiſe faid to be the firſt Viceroy Who 
conſented to fit at table with gentlemen of the Eng- 
lh factory, at a repaſt prepared by them for the 
Da Es 7 
The Viceroy, in his favourable diſpoſition to- 
Wards the Engliſh, was influenced, perhaps, like- 
wiſe by the opinion he had conceived of their ſcience. 
and acquirements. Actident contributed toward 
infpiring him with ſuch ſentiments. The cuſtom of 


inhaling the vapour of tobacco, as well as that of 
taking it in powder, is very general in China, and 
extends to the higheſt ranks. The Viceroy once 
wanting to light his pipe in the abfence of his at- 
tendants, the Embaſdor took from his pocket a 
ſmall phoſphoric bottle, which opening, he ſoon 
kindle a match that anſwered the purpoſe wanted. 

The fingularity of a perſon's appearing to carry fire 
about Hhi:n without damage, attracted the Viceroy's 
attention. His Exeellency explained the phænome- 
non to him in general terms, and made him a pre- 
ſent of the bottle, which was not a little valuable in 
his eyes. This trifling incident led to a converſation 
on other curious ſubjects, from whence it was ſuffi- 
eiently apparent how much the Chineſe, tho? fkilful 
and. dexterous in particular arts, were behind the 
Weſtern nations in many philoſophical and uſeful 
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branches of ſcience. The Embaſſador was not ſor- 
| ry to. have the opportunity of mentioning ſome of 

the modern attainments of Europeans, which were 
the moſt likely to affect the imagination on being firſt 
related ; ſnchas the method of aſcending in the at- 


moſphere by the aſſiſtance of balloons filled with at- 


tenuated air; the apparatus for reſtoring ſuſpended 


animation; and the operations for giving tight to 


the blind, in caſes of cataract, by its extraction or 
depreſſion. Doctor Dinwiddie gave lectures on 


electricity, and other parts of natural philoſophy, 


which were attended by the gentlemen of the facto- 
ry, and by ſuch of the natives who knew a little Eng- 
liſh, and who were much ſtruck with ſeveral of the 
experiments, tho? they did not always comprehend 


the explanation, or perfectly underſtand the language, 


of the lecturer. The conſeiouſneſs of ſuperior 
knowledge and acquirements in Europeans, neceſſa- 


rily tended to procure for them the admiration, eſ— 
teem, and confequent good treatment of the natives. 


Doctor Gillan was of material ufe to ſeveral of the 
mandarines, in preſcribing for their complaints: 
and fome perſons high in office, came purpoſely to 
Canton in order to conſult him. | 

The ſtate of phylic is extremely low in China. 
There are no public ſchools or teachers of it. A 
young man, who wiſhes to become a phyſician, has 
no other way of acquiring medical knowledge, than 
by engaging himſelf to ſome practitioner, as an ap- 
prentice. He hasthus the opportunity of ſeeing his maſ- 
ter's practice, of viſiting his patients with him, and 
of learning ſueh parts of his knowledge and ſecrets 
as the other chooſes to communicate to him. The 
emoluments of the profeſſion ſeldom exceed the 

{kill of the practitioner. As many copper coin as 
ſcarcely are equal to fix-pence ſterling, is ſaid to be 

the uſual fee among the people ; and perhaps qua- 


druple among the mandarines. The latter of high 
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rank have phyſicians in their houſehold, who reſide 
conſtantly with them, and accompany them when 
they travel. The Emperor's phyſicians, as well as 
moſt of his domeſtic attendants, are chiefly eunuchs. 
Medicive is not divided in China into diſtinct branch- 
es, as in moſt parts of Europe. The ſame perſon 
acts as phyfician, ſurgeon, and apothecary. The ſur- 
gical part of the profeſſion is ſtill more backward 
than the others. Amputation, in caſes of compound 
fracture and gangrene, is utterly unknown, Death 
is the ſpeedy couſequence of ſueh aceidents. Deform- 
ed perſons, no doubt, there are in China; but they 
muſt be very few in number, or live much retired 
for no ſuch happened to fall in the way of the Em- 
bafly, through the whole of its route, from the north- 
ern to the ſouthern extremity of China. 

The mortality of the ſmall-pox, when of the con. 
fluent kind, joined to the obſervation that jt attacked, 
once only, the ſame perſon,. induced the Chineſe. to 
expoſe young perſons to its infection, when it hap- 
pened to be mild. The fucceſs of this method, led 
at length to the practice of inoculatjon amongſt | 
them. The annals of China firſt mention it, at a 
time anſwering to the beginning of the tenth centu- 
ry of the Chriſtian era, Ihe general method of 
Chineſe inoculation, is the following: when the diſ- 
eaſe breaks out in any diſtrict, the phyſicians of the 
place carefully collect a quantity of ripe matter from 
puſtules of the proper ſort ; which being dried, and 
pulverized, is cloſely ſhut up in a porcelain jar, fo 
as to exclude from it the atmoſpheric air; and in 
this manner it will retain. its properties for many 
years. When the patient has been duly prepared by 
medicines, generally of an aperjent kind, and ſtrict- 
iy dieted for a ſhort time, a lucky day is choſen to 
jprinkle a little of the variolous powder upon a ſmall 
piece of fine cotton wool, and to inſert it into the 
noſtrils of the patient. If blindneſs, or fore eyes, 
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be more frequent in China than elſewhere, which 
the gentlemen of the Embaſſy were not able to aſ- 
certain, it is not impoſſible, that it may be owing 
partly to the inſertion of the variolous matter ſo 
near the ſeat of the optic nerve, to which the in- 
flam mation, it occaſions, may extend. 58 
No male phyſician is allowed to attend a pregnant 
woman, and ſtill leſs to practiſe midwifery ;. in ' the 
indelicacy of which, both ſexes ſeem to agree in 
China. There are books written on that art for the 
uſe of female practitioners, with drawings of the 
ſtate and poſition of the infant at different periods of 
_ geſtation ; together with a variety of directions and 
_ preſcriptions for every ſuppoſed caſe that may take 
place: the whole mixed with a number of ſuperſti- 
tious obſervaneees. 


Many practitioners of phyſic take the advantage, 
as elſewhere, of the obſcurity in which that art is 


involved, and of the ignorance and credulity of the 


people, to gain money hy the ſale of noſtrums and 


ſecrets of their own. They diſtribute hand bills, 
ſetting forth the efficacy of their medicines, with at- 
teſted eures annexed to them. But it was reſerved 
for the ſect of Tao-tſe, or diſciples of Lao-koun, 
already mentioned, boldly to arrogate to themſelves, 
the poſſeſſion of a medical ſecret, © not to die.” To 


thoſe who had all the enjoyments of this life, there 


remained, unaccompliſhed, no other wiſh than that 
of remaining for ever in it. And accordingly ſeve- 


ral ſovereigns of China have been known to cheriſh 


the idea of the poſſibility of ſuch a medicine. They 
had put themſe]ves, in full health, under the care 
of thoſe religious empirics, and took large draughts 
of the boaſted beverage of immortality. The com- 


poſition did not confiſt of merely harmleſs ingre- 


dients ; but, probably, of ſuch extracts and propor- 


tions of the poppy, and of other ſubſtances and li- 
quors, as occaſioning a temporary exaltation of the 
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imagination, paſſed for an indication of its vivifying 
effects. Thus encouraged, they had recourſe to 
frequent repetitions of the doſe, which brought on 
quiekly languor and debility of ſpirits : and the de- 
juded patients often became victims to deceit and 
folly, in the flower of their age. | 
There are in China no profeſſors of the ſciences 
connected with medicine. The human body is ne- 
ver, unleſs privately, diſſected there. Books, in- 
deed, with drawings of its internal ſtructure, are 
ſometimes publiſhed ; but theſe are extremely im- 
perfect; and confulted, perhaps, oftener to. find 
out the name of the ſpirit under whoſe protection 
each particular part is placed, than for obſerving its 
form and ſituation. _ OSS SCP OH, Tn 
It is a matter of doubt, whether natural hiftory, na- 
tural philoſophy, or chemiſtry, be, as ſciences, much 
more improved than anatomy in China. There are 
ſevera] treatiſes, indeed, on particular fubjects in 
each. The Chineſe likewiſe poſſeſs a very volumi- 
nous encyclopedia, containing many facts and ob- 
ſervations relative to them; but from the few re- 
ſearches which the gentlemen of the Embaſſy had 
leiſure or opportunity to make, during their ſnort 
viſit to the country, they perceived no traces of any 
general fyſtem or doctrine by which ſeparate facts or 
obſervations were connected and compared, or the 
common properties of bodies aſcertained by expe- 
riment; or where kindred arts were conducted 
on ſimilar views; or rules framed, or deductions. 
drawn from analogy, or principles laid down to 
conftitute a ſcience. For ſome there is not even a 
name. The Chineſe books are full of the particu- 
lar proceſles and methods, by which a variety of 
efiects are produced in chemical and mechanical arts; 
and much might probably be gained from the peru- 
ſal of them, by perſons verſed at the ſame time, in 
the language of the deſcribers, and acquainted. with. 
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the ſubject of the deſcription. As ſoon as the pro- 
duct of any art or manufacture has appeared to an- 
ſwer the general purpoſe for which it was intended, 
it ſeldom happens that the Chineſe diſcoverer is ei- 
ther impelled by his curiolity, or enabled by his opu- 

lence, to endeavour to make any further progreſs, 
either towards ſuperior elegance, or ornament, or 
even increaſed utility. The uſe of metals, for the 


common purpoſes of life, has made the Chineſe 


| ſearch for them in the bowels of the earth, where they 
have found all thoſe that are deemed perfect, except 
platina. Perhaps they have not the knowledge, or 
means of uſing the cheapeſt and ſhorteſt method of 
ſeparating the precious metals from the ſubſtances 
amongſt which they are found ; nor of reducing the 
ore of others into their reſpective metals; but they 
perfectly ſucceed in obtaining them, without alloy, 
whenever their object is to do ſo; and in making ſuch 
mixtures of them as produce the reſults they deſire. 
The mines which are ſaid to be in China, contain- 
ing gold, a metal eſteemed there more precious from 
its rarity than its uſe, are ſeldom permitied to be 
worked; but ſmall grains of it are collected in the 
rovince of Yunnan and Se-chuen, amoag the ſand 
in the beds of the rivers and torrents which carry it 
down along with them as they deſcend from the 
mountains. It is pale, ſoft, and duQile. A few 
mandarines, and many women of rank, wear brace- 
lets of this metal round the wriſt, not more for or- 
nament, than from a notion that they preſerve the 
wearer from a variety of diſeaſes. The Chineſe ar- 
tiſts beat it into leaf, for gumming it upon paper to 
burn in their tripods, and for gilding the ſtatues of 
their deities. The filk and velvet weavers uſe it in 
their tiſſues and embroideries. Trinkets are alſo 
made of it at Canton, which the Chineſe do not 
wear; but which are fold in Europe as Eaſtern or- 
naments. Beſide the uſe of filyer as a medium of 
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payment for other goods, when it paſſes according 
to its weight, it is likewiſe drawn into threads, like 
gold, to be uſed in the filk and cotton manufactures. 
For bell metal, they uſe, with copper, a greater pro- 
portion of tin than 1s uſually done elſewhere, by 
which means their bells are more ſonorous, but 
more brittle, than thoſe of Europe. Their white 
* copper, called in Chineſe pe-tung, has a beautiful 
filver-like appearance, and a very cloſe grain. It 
takes a fine poliſh ; and many articles of neat work- 
manſhip in imitation of filver, are made from it. 
An accurate analyſis has determined it to conſiſt of 
copper, zinc ; a little ſilver, and, in ſome ſpecimens, 
a few particles of iron, and of nickel have been 
found. Tu-te-nag is properly ſpeaking, zinc, ex- 
tracted from a rich ore, or calamine. The ore is 
.powdered and mixed with charcoal duſt, and placed 
in earthen jars over a flow fire, by means of which 
the metal riſes in the form of vapour, ina common 
diſtilling apparatus, and afterwards is condenſed in 
water. The calamine from whence this zinc is thus 
extracted, contains very little iron, and no lead or 
arſenic, ſo common in the calamine of Europe ; and 
which extraneous ſubſtances contribute to tarniſh 
the compoſitions made of it, and prevent them from 
taking ſo fine a poliſh as the pe-tung of the Chineſe: 
Doctor Gillan was alſo informed at Canton, that the 
artiſts, in making their pe-tung, reduce the copper 
into as thin ſheets or laminæ as poſſible, which they 
make red hot, and increaſe the fire to fuch a pitch, 
as to ſoften, in ſome degree, the lamina, and to 
render them ready almoſt to flow. In this ſtate 
they are ſuſpended over the vapour of their pureſt 
tu-te-nag, or zinc, placed in a ſubliming veſſel over 


a briſk fire. The vapour thus penetrates the heated 


laminz of the copper, fo as to remain fixed with it, 
and not to be, eafily diſſipated or calcined by 
the ſucceeding fuſion it has to undergo. The 


— 
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The whole is ſuffered to cool gradually, and is. 
then found to be of a brighter colour, and of a clo- 
ſer grain, than when prepared in the European way. 
The iron ore of the Chineſe is not well managed in 
their ſmelting furnaces ; and the metal is not fo 
Toft, malleable, or ductile, as Britiſh iron, Their 
ſmith's work is exceedingly brittle, as well as clum- 
ſy, and not poliſhed. They excel, indeed, in the 
art of caſting tron, and form plates of it much thin- 
ner than is generally known to be done in Europe. 
Much of the tin imported by the Chineſe, is for- 
med into as thin a foil as poſſible, in order to gum 
it afterwards upon ſquare pieces of paper, which 
are burnt before the images of their idols. The 
amalgama of tin and quiekſilver is applied, by the 
artiſts in Canton, in making ſmall mirrors, with 
glaſs blown upon the ſpot from broken pieces of 
that material imported whole from Europe. The 
glaſs beads and buttons of various ſhapes and co- 
lours, worn by perſons of rank, are chiefly made 
at Venice; and this is among the remnants of the 
great and almoſt excluſive trade which the Veneti- 
ans formerly carried on with the Eaſt. The Chi- 
neſe make great uſe of ſpectacles, which they tie 
round the head. They are formed of cryſtal, which 
the Canton artiſts cut into laminæ, with a kind of 
ſteel ſaw, formed by twiſting two or more fine iron 
wires together, and tying them like a bow-ſtring 
to the extremities of a ſmall flexible bamboo. They 


undo one end of this ſtring in order to paſs the wire 


round the chryſtal, where it is meant to be divided, 
and which is then placed between two pivots. It 


is thus ſawed, in the manner which European watch- 


makers uſe in dividing ſmall pieces of metal. Be- 
low the cryſtal is a little trough of water, into which 
the ſiliceous powder of the cryſtal falls as it is cut 
by the revolution of the wire. With this mixture, 
the wire and the groove it forms in the cryſtal, are 
often moiſtened. The powder of the chryſtal, like 
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that of the diamond, helps to eut and poliſh itſelf. 


The workmen did not ſeem to underſtand any prin- 
ciple of optics, ſo as to form the eye-glaſſes of ſuch 
convexities or concavities, as to ſupply the various 
defects of viſion ; but left their cuftomers to chooſe 
what was found to ſuit them beſt. The few lapi- 
daries who cut diamonds at Canton, uſed for that 
purpoſe adamantine ſpar, which being mixed in 
{mall proportions with grey granite, the maſs was 
imagined to contain nothing elſe, and excited a 
doubt, whether it could be real diamond, which 
pure granite could affect. The Canton artiſts 
are uncommonly expert in imitating European 
works. They mend, and even make watches, copy 
paintings, and colour drawings, with great ſucceſs. 
They ſupply firangers with coarſe ſilk ſtockings, 
knit or woven at Canton, tho? none of the natives 
wear ſuch, unleſs it be ſome young Chineſe, who 
are privately fond of following the faſhions of Ey- 
ropeans. The toys made at Canton, and known 
under the name of balancers and tumblers, are 
partly filled, and their equilibrium ſuſtained, by 
quickfilver. That metal is uſed ſometimes in the 
ſame complaints where it is applied in Europe, as a 
ſpecific ; but a prejudice prevails among the com- 
mon Chineſe, that its uſe is apt to deſtroy the pow- 
ers of one ſex, and to occaſion barrenneſs in the 
other. The extreme populouſneſs of the country, 
feems to prove that ſucha medicine is not frequent- 
ly adminiſtered, or that thoſe effects are attributed 


to it erroneouſly. 


The marriages in China are, in fact obſerved to 


be prolific, as well as early, to which muſt, no 
doubt, contribute greatly the eſtabliſhment there 
of the patriarchal ſyſtem, already mentioned in this 
work on a different occaſion ; and which ſyſtem is 
certainly repreſſive of vice ard exceſſes of every 
kind. Even the expoſition of infant, implies the 
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exceſs of population beyond the means of ſubſiſt- 
ence. Population in China, is not ſubject to be di- 
miniſhed materially by war. No private ſoldiers, 
and a few officers only, natives of the ancient pro- 
vinces of China, were engaged in the conqueſt of 
Weſtern Tartary, or in the Thibet war. Celibacy 
is rare even in the military profeſſion among the Chi- 
neſe. Accidents ſometimes of extraordinary drought, 
and ſometimes of exceſſive inundations, occafionally 
produce famine in particular provinces z and famine, 
diſeaſe; but there are few drains from moral cauſes, 
either of emigration or foreign navigation. The 
number of ere whoſe occupations are 
not always favourable to health: whoſe conſtant 
confinement to. particular ſpots, and ſometimes in a 
cloſe or tainted atmoſphere, muſt be injurious, and 
whoſe reſidence in towns expoſes them to irregulari- 
ties, bears but a very ſmall proportion to that of 
huſbandmen in China. In general, there ſeems to 
be no other bounds to Chineſe populouſneſs, than 
thoſe which the neceſſity of ſubſiſtence may put to. 
it. Theſe boundaries are certainly more enlarged 
than in other countries. The whole ſurface : of the 
empire is, with trifling exceptions, dedicated to;the 
production of food for man alone. There is4no. 
ineadow, and very little paſture, nor are fields culti- 
vated, in oats, beans, or turnips, for the ſupport of 
cattle of any kind. Few parks or pleaſure grounds 
are ſeen, excepting thoſe. belonging to the Emperor. 
Little land is taken up for roads, which are few and 


narrow, the chief communication being by water. 
There are no commons; or lands ſuffered to lie 


waſte by the neglect, or the caprice, or for the ſport, 
of great proprietors. No arable land lies fallow. 
The foil, under a bat: and fertilizing ſun, yields an- 
nually, in moſt inſtances, double OP in conſe- 
quence of adapting he culture to the igil: and of 
ſupplying its defects by mixture with other earths, 
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by manure, by irrigation, by careful and judicious 
induſtry of every kind. The labour of man is little 
diverted from that induſtry, to miniſter to the luxu- 


ries of the opulent and powerful; or in employ- 


ments of no real uſe. Even the ſoldiers of the Chi- 
neſe army, except during the ſhort intervals of the 

iards which they are called to mount, or the exer- 
ciſes, or other occaſional ſervices which they per- 
form, are moſtly employed in agriculture. The 
quantity of ſubſiſtence is increaſed alſo, by convert- 
ing more ſpecies of animals and vegetables to that 
purpoſe than 1s uſual in other countries. And even 


in the preparation of their food, the Chinefe have 


— 1 1 


economy and management. 
From a conſideration of the influence of thoſe 


cauſes, it will not perhaps appear ſurpriſing, that it 
ſhould be aſſerted, that every ſquare mile in China 


contains, upon an average, about one-third' more 
inhabitants, being upwards of three hundred, than 
are found upon an equal quantity of land, alſo upon 
an average, in the moſt populous country in Europe. 
Inſtances are indeed recorded of a ſtill greater popu- 
lation than either, in one of the Weſt India iſlands. 


 Chow-ta-Zhin, a man of buſineſs and preciſion, 


cautious in advancing facts, and proceeding gene- 
rally upon official documents, delivered, at the re- 
ueſt of the Embaſſador, a ſtatement ro him, taken 
. of the public offices in the capital, and 


printed in the Appendix to this work, of the inhabit- 


ants of the fifteen ancient provinces of China; to 
which is annexed for the reader's information, the 
amount of ſquare miles and of acres in each province. 
The extent of the provinces is aſcertained by aſtro- 
nomical obſervations, as well as by admeaſurement ; 
and they are found to contain upwards of twelve 
Hundred thouſand ſquare miles, or to be above eight 


times the ſize of France. The number of individu- 
als is regularly taken in each diviſion of a diſtrict 
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dy a tithing-man, or every tenth maſter of a family. 
Thoſe returns are collected by officers reſident ſo 
near as to be capable of correcting any groſs miſtake; 
and all the returns are lodged in the great regiſter 
at Pekin. Tho? the general ſtatement is ſtrictly the 
reſult of thoſe returns added to each other, which 
ſeem little liable to error, or, taken ſeparately, to 
doubt; yet the amount of the whole is ſo prodigious 
as to ſtagger behef. Even in calculations altogether 
certain, but immenſe in their reſults, ſuch, for ex- 
ample, as the evaluation of the enormous bulk, or 
diſtance of the fixed ſtars, it requires a mind con- 
verſant in ſuch ſubjects, or at leaſt habituated to ſuch 
allertions, to remove all doubt concerning them. 
After every reaſonable allowance, however, for oc- 
cafional miſtakes, and partial exaggerations in the 
returns of Chineſe population, the ultimate reſult ex- 
hibits to the mind a grand and curious ſpectacle of ſo 
large a proportion o 'the whole human race; connec- 
ted together in one great ſyſtem of polity, ſubmitting 
quietly, and Hebe ſv conſiderable an extent o: 
country, to'one great ſovereign; and uniform in their 


laws, their manners, and their language ; but differ= 
ing eſſentially in each of theſe reſpects, from every 
other portion of mankind ; and neither defirous of 
communicating with, nor forming any deſigns 


- againff, the reſt of the world. 3 
No correct intelligence could be obtained as to the 


population of Chineſe Tartary. No Chineſe have 
gone beyond Zhe-hol, except a few officers ſent on 
military duty, or perſons baniſhed there for life. 
The Chineſe ſtill conſider tllat country as foreign to 
them. Beyond Zhe-hol it is ſuppoſed to be very 
FFC 
The public revenues of China proper, are ſaid to 


be little lefs than two hundred millions of ounces of 


filver, which may be equal to about fixty-fix mil- 
lions of pounds ſterling, or about four times thoſe 
| A a3 | 
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of Great Britain, and three times thoſe of France 
before the late ſubverſion. From the produce of 
the taxes, all the civil and military expences, and 
the incidental and extraordinary charges are firſt 
paid upon the ſpot, out of the treaſuries of the re- 
ſpective provinces, where ſuch expences are incur- 
red; and the remainder is remitted to the Imperial 
treaſury at Pekin. This ſurplus amounted, in the 
year 1792, to the ſum of 36, 514,326 ounces of ſil- 
ver, or 12,204,776 pounds ſterling, according to 
an account taken in round nnmbers, from a ſtate- 
ment furniſhed, by Chow-ta-Zhin, and - which ac- 
count is printed in the Appendix. In caſe of in- 
ſurrections, or other occurrences requiring extraor- 
dinary expences, they are generally iP by addi- 
tional taxes on the provinces adjacent to the ſcene 
of action, or connected with the occaſion of the 
expence. ; 

In the adminiſtration of the yaſt- revenue of the 
Nate, the opportunities of committing., abuſes, are 
not often neglected, as may, be inferred from the 
frequent confiſcations to the Emperor, in conſe- 
quence of ſuch ae It is indeed athrmed, 
that - much corruption and oppr fhon prevail in 
moſt of the public departments, By which conſi- 
derable fortunes are acquired, notwithſtanding the 
modicity of the public falaries., Among the tables 
in the Appendix is one, of the allowances made by 
the Emperor to the principal officers of Govern- 
ment, revenue, and juſtice ; concerning the laſt of 
which it is to be obſerved, that tho' in each city 


there is a chief judge, appointed expreſsly for trying 


criminals, all civil ſuits are decided by the prirci- 
pal or ſubordinate governors of the places where 
they ariſe; without any particular eſtabliſhment of 
| legal judges, appointed apart and ates $ap apes for 
I pol 
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In point of taxation, the Chineſe may be confi- 


dered as more favoured than moſt ſubjects are in 


Europe, ſuppoling ſilver to repreſent property, and 
to bear the ſame proportion to the conſumable pro- 
ductions among the former which it does among the 
latter ; for if the whole revenue were to be reduced 
to a capitation, it would not amount to more than 
five ſhillings a head on the population of the empire ; 
whereas, by an analogous computation, the people 
of Ireland would pay to government eight ſhillings 
a head; thoſe of France, under the monarchy, ſix- 
teen ſhillings a head; and each individual in Great 
Britain, at leaſt, thirty-four ſhilings. 


No certain account could be obtained of the Tar- 


tar revenues. Beſide what the Emperor derives from 


his demeſnes there, the chiefs pay to him a tribute, 
which increaſes frequently as they are better able to 


afford it, Goods imported into China, from Tar- 
tary, or through it, ſuch as furs and leather, are 
liable to the payment of a ſmall duty on paſſing the 


great wall; but all Chineſe goods ene to Tar- 


tary paſs duty free. 

The principal information relative to the military 
in China, was taken from Van-ta-Zhin, nimſelf a 
diſtinguiſhed officer, and giving his account with 


candour, tho? not always, perhaps, with the care 


and accuracy which accompany the - ſtatements of 
Chow-ta-Zhin. The former aſſerted that, including 


Tartars, the total of the army in the pay of China 


amounted to one million infantry, and eight hun- 
dred thouſand cavalry. From the obſervations made 
by the Embaſſy, in the courſe of their travels 
through the empire, of the garriſons in the cities of 
the ſeveral orders, and of the militarv poſts at ſmall 


diftances from each other, there appeared nothing 


unlikely in the calculation of the infantry ; but they 
met few cavalry, If the number mentioned really 


do exiſt, a great proportion of them muſt be in 
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\ N 
Tartary, or on ſome ſervice diſtant from the route 
of the Embaſſy. | 825 3 | 
Of the troops, eſpecially cavalry, a vaſt number 
are Tartars, who have a higher pay than their Chi- 
neſe fellow ſoldiers. The principal officers of con- 
fidence in the army are Tartars alſo. None of either 
nation are received into the ſervice, but fuch as are 
healthy, ſtrong, and ſightly. The pay and allow- 
ances of a Chineſe horſeman are three Chineſe 
ounces, heavier than European ounces, and three- 
tenths of an ounce, of ſilver, and fifteen meaſures, 
ar rations (the weight not mentioned), of rice every 
lunar month. A Tartar horſeman, ſeven ſimilar 
ounces of ſilver, and twenty meaſures of rice for the 
ſame period. A Chineſe foot ſoldier, has one ounce 
and ſix-tenths of an ounce of filver, and ten mea- 
ſures of rice ; and a Tartar of the ſame deſcription, 
has two ounces of filver, and ten meaſures. of rice 
every lunar month. The Emperor furniſhes the 
arms, accoutrements, and the upper garment, to 
all the ſoldiers. Beſide their ordinary pay and allow- 
ances, they alſo receive donations from the Empe- 
ror, on particular occaſions ;. as when they marry, 
and when they have male children born. On the 
death of their parents, they obtain, © a gift of con- 
ſolation ;?? as do their families when the ſoldiers 
themſelves die. 5 | | EY 

A military life is much more the bent of a Tartar 
than of a Chineſe. The hardy education, the rough 
manners, the active ſpirit, the wandering diſpoſition, 
the looſe principles, the irregular conduct of the 
former, fit him better for the profeſſion, practice, 
and purſuits of war, than the calm, regulated, do- 
meſtic, philoſophical, and moral habits of the latter. 
Warriors ſeem more naturally the offspring of Tar- 
tary, as literati are of China. The latter are chief- 
ly converſant in the ſciences of morals, and of the 
policy of government, which are often united in 
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the contemplation, and in the works, of their law- 
givers and philoſophers. Some of their principal 
writers have ſucceeded in clothing their leſſons of 
morality, in a dreſs fo pleaſing and inſtructive, as 
to delight the Chineſe, as much as an Engliſh read- 
er can be, for example, with the reflections of a 
Johnſon in his Rambler, or his Raſſelas. Next to 
the ſtudies which teach the economy of life, and are 
connected with it, the Chineſe value moſt the hiſto- 
ry of the events of their own — which 1s, to 
them, the globe; and of the celeſtial movements 


which they had an opportunity of obſerving at the 


ſame time. In regard to the former, ſome mention 

has been already made, of the conſtancy and regula- 
rity with which every fact was recorded by — 
and carefully tranſmitted to poſterity, with little mix- 
ture of ſupernatural events, which have deſtroyed 
the credit of the firſt accounts of moſt other nations. 
In regard to the latter, nothing: can be ſo wel caleu- 
lated to excite curioſity, and occaſion admiration, as 
the ſight which the clear atmoſphere of China allows, 
— always, to its inhabitants, of an azure firma- 
ment ſpangled with ſtars. The viciſſitudes of day and 
night, of ſummer and winter, thedifferent phaſes of the 
moon, exhibit appearances too ſtriking not to claim 
attention, in the rude as well as cultivated ſtages of 
ſociety. The ſhepherd attending his flocks, the 
huſbandman tilling his ground, muſt have had fre- 
quent occaſion to eonfalt the heavens. A correſ- 


pondence was obſerved between their motions, and 


the ſtate of the temperature, and period of the pro- 
ductions of the earth. To aſcertain ſuch a correſ- 

ndence for a conſtancy, or to regulate the return 
of the ſeaſons, was both ſo uſeful and ſo ſatisfactory, 
that divers efforts were made to arrive at it, and to 
form ſyſtems of aſtronomy and chronology. The 
ſucceſhon of ideas, or of human events, was too 
uncertain and irregular tc. ſerve for the admeaſure- 
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ment of time, which could be taken, therefore, only 
from the ſteady revolutions of celeftial bodies. The 
fixſt diviſion. of time was, no doubt, derived from 
the interval between the riſing and ſetting of the 
ſun ; the next was taken from the changes in the ap- 
pearance of the moon's ſize and form, and the laſt 
from the recurrence of the ſun to the neighbour- 
hood of the ſame fixed ſtars. It was at firſt imagined 
that the laſt period, or a year, was equal to twelve 
complete changes of the moon; but when by fol- 
lowing ſuch a diviſion for about fixteen years, it was 
found that the ſeaſon that had been fixed for fum- 
mer, would arrive in winter, various contrivances 
were deviſed, by the occaſional intercalation of a 
month, to correct the calendar, or produce a nearer 
correſpondence in the calculations of the reſpective 
motions of thoſe celeſtial bodies. In a climate fa- 
vourable to aſtronomy, the balance of hours beyond. 
the number of days during which the ſun appeared 
to return oppoſite to, and to obſcure, or to mix 
among, the ſame fixed ſtars, might be aſcertained in 
a ſhort time; and occaſioned the addition of a day 
to every fourth year, in order to maintain regulari- 
ty in the computation of time, in regard to the re- 
turn of the ſeaſons ; but many ages muſt have paſt 
before a period could have been diſcovered, in which 
the unequal returns of the ſun and moon were ſo ac- 
curately adjuſted, that at its termination the new and 
full moons ſhould return, not only to the ſame day, 
but within an hour and half of the time they had 
happened, when the period commenced. The 
knowledge of ſuch a period, or cycle, could be ob- 
tained only by a multiplicity of careful and accu- 
rate obſervations, Many revolutions of thoſe great 
luminaries muſt have been completed, and number- 
leſs conjunctions have paſt over, before their returns 
could be aſcertained to happen in the ſame dav, at 
the end of nineteen years, The ſmall difference of 
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time between the returning periods of this. cycle, 
was partly leſſened by the invention of another of 
ſixty years, or of ſeven hundred and twenty revolu- 
tions of the moon, which, with the ſettled interca- 
lation of twenty-two lunations, were at firſt ſup- 
poſed to bring a perfect coincidence of the relative 
poſitions of the ſun and moon; but even according 
to this period, every new year was made conſtantly 
to recede, in a very ſmall degree, which the Chineſe 
corrected afterwards from time to time. This cycle 
anſwered a double purpoſe, one as an era for chrono- 
logical reckoning, and the other as a regulating 

riod for a luni- ſolar year. Each year of the cycle 
is diſtinguiſhed by the union of two characters, ta- 
ken from ſuch an arrangement of an unequal num- 
ber of words placed in oppoſite columns, that the 
ſame two characters cannot be found again together 
for ſixty years. The firſt column contains a ſeries 
of ten words; the other, twelve; which laſt are, 
in fact, the ſame that denote the twelve hours or di- 
viſions of the day; each being double the Euro- 
pean hour. The firſt word or character of the firſt 
ſeries or column of ten words, joined to the firſt 
word of the ſecond ſeries or column of twelve, marks 
the firſt year of the cycle ; and ſo on until the firſt 
ſeries is exhauſted ; when the eleventh word of the 
ſecond ſeries combined with the firſt of the firſt ſe- 
ries, marks the eleventh year of the cycle ; and the 
twelfth or laſt of the ſecond ſeries joined with the ſe- 
cond of the firſt ſeries, ſerves for denoting the twelfth 
year. The third of the firſt ſeries becomes united 
in regular progreſſion with the firſt of the ſecond 
ſeries, to mark the thirteenth year; and proceeding 
by this rule, the firſt character in the firſt and in the 
ſecond ſeries cannot come again together for ſixty 
years, or until the firſt year of. the ſecond cycle. 
The Chriſtian year 1797, anſwers to the fifty-fourth 
year of the fixty-eighth Chineſe cycle, which aſcers 
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tains its commencement to have been two thouſand 
two hundred and ſeventy-ſeven years before tie 
birth of Chriſt ; unleſs it be ſuppoſed that the official 
records and public annals of the empire, which 
bear teſtimony to it, ſhould alſo be falſiſied; and that 
he cyele when tirit eſtabliſhed ſhould have been an- 
tidated ; which is indeed as little probable, as that 
the period, for example, of the Olympiads, ſhould 

be aſlerted to have commenced many ages. prior to 
the firſt Olympic games. 

The cycle of 1ixty years is uſed likewife by the 
Hindoos of the Peninſula of India, in dating many 
of their tranſactions ; and alſo by the Siameſe, upon 
the coaft of Eaſiern Aſia. Some traces of a com- 
munication between the former and the Chineſe, 
may be inferred from the cireumſtance of the 
Hindoo ſolar year having commenced at the winter 
ſolſtice, as the Chineſe year does ſtill: and it is re- 
corded of the Chineſe that they formerly coaſted 
within, or nearly within, ſight of land, from Canton 
to the Red Sea and Perſian gulf. 

The Chineſe annals are not confined to the rela- 
tion of political events; but take notice likewiſe of 
uncommon appearances in the heavens, or of great 
natural changes in the country of the annaliſts. Se- 
veral conjunctions of the planets are mentioned by 
them ; one of the moſt ancient of which is denied 
by a celebrated aſtronomer, Cafſin i, to have taken 

lace at the time affigned to it by the Chineſe ; but 
is calculation is in its turn, aſſerted to be errone- 
ous, by a no leſs able and learned writer, Bailly. 


The authenticity, indeed, of the obſervation, is 


compatible with inaccuracy in the deſcription of 
the time it had happened ; the calculation of which 
muſt have partaken of the imperfection of the ca- - 
lendar then in uſe. If the relation of thoſe celeſ- 
tial appearances had been perfectly and minutely 
correct, a ſuſpicion might ariſe of their having, at 
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à fubſequent period, been calculated back for the 
purpoſe of prog to a belief of the high antiquity 

nere ſuch obſervations were ſup- 
poſed to have been made. To judge by the ſtate of 
aſtronomical ſcience. at this time in China, it is 
moſt likely that if the Chineſe had been ever able to 
predict eclipſes, it muſt have been by the means of 
long and repeated obſervations, and not by calcula- 
tion. Two aſtronomers are indeed mentioned to 
have been ſeverely puniſhed for having neglected 
to foretell an eclipſe. of the ſun, which happened 
about noon on the firſt day of the ninth moon of 
the year 2155 before the Chriſtian era. But it is 
ſaid that there muſt be ſome deceit or error in this 
account, at leaſt as to time ; for it appears by cal- 
culation, that no ſuch eclipſe was then viſible in 
China, tho? it was ſo in other meridians of the lati- 
tude of Pekin. The Chineſe are ſaid to have poſ- 
ſeſſed, three hundred years before the birth of 
Chriſt, a treatiſe of clepſydras and gnomons, the 
latter of which directs how to find the latitude of a 
place, and to draw a meridian line: a degree of 
knowledge not attained, at that period, even by the 
Romans, who, for a conſiderable time, had no other 
way of determining the meridian, or mid-day, at 
Rome, than that of obſerving when the ſun came 
between the ſenate houſe and the tribune ; and who 
uſed for many years a ſun-dial calculated for another 
latitude, imagining that it was equally applicable 
to all places: an error into which the Chineſe are 
ſince accuſed of falling themſelves. 

The records of China mention an event, of 
which the gentlemen of the Embaſſy found that a 
tradition continued in the country to this time. 
The great ſtream of the Yellow river is deſcribed to 
have burſt its banks, and by its vaſt inundation, to 
have cauſed-dreadful havock among the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants. The name and particulars relative 
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to the perſon who undertook to drain off the waters; 
and to reſtrain the river for the future within its 
banks; the methods he took to effect his purpoſe,” 
together with the-time he was employed in che em, 
are ſo. circumſtantially detailed, as to give a ſtrong 
earance of veracity. to the relation. In the 
courſe of this perſon's operations, he is ſaid to 
have conſtructed a chart of the countries adjacent 
to the Yellow river, which now exiſts in- the 
Shoo-king, or one of the ſacred books of China. 
The antiquity of, this rude chart is marked by the 
divigon then ſubſiſting of that 4 8 river, in its 
paſſage through the province of Kiang- nan, into 
two branches of equal ſize, one of which turns off 
directly to the northward, and falls into the gulf 
of Pe- che- lee; while the other follows the courſe in 
which the whole of the river runs at preſent. No 
accounts of a general deluge are mentioned in 

Chineſe hiſtory. 

However imperfect in the ſcience of aſtronomy 
the Chineſe are, they have ſome idea of imaginar 
circles in the heavens, ſuch as the ecliptic, 4 
they call the yellow road, the equinoctial, and a 

meridian line, 1 he conſtellations, or cluſters of 
ſtars, are not-repreſented by fanciful reſemblances, 
but are connected together by lines upon their 
charts. The number of planets known to them is 
five, which correſponds to that of the elementary 
ſubſtances, they ſuppoſe to enter into the compoſi» 
tion of all bodies; namely, fire, water, earth, 
wood, and metal; over each of which a planet is 
ſuppoſed to preſide. Few. of the Chineſe ſeem to 
have any idea of the earth's motion; but imagine 
that the ſun actually moves through the fixed ſtars. 
Four paints in his courſe along the yellow road, are 
particularly diſtinguiſhed, as marking the four ſea. 
tons of the year. The day is divided, as by the 
aveiert Egyptians, into twelve parts only, conſiſting 
each of two European hours; the firſt beginning 
at eleven at night t. | 
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Thoſe portions of time are meaſured with tolera- 
ble accuracy, by. means of a lighted taper made 
from the pith of a partie ular tree, of which the con- 
ſumption by ignition is ſo regular, that divided 
into twelve equal parts, each continues burning 
during the twelfth part of twenty-four hours. 
The gradual motion of ſand, and the deſcent of li- 
15 have been likewiſe applied to the ſame pur- 

ole.” 

The Chineſe often employ very awkward and la- 
borious means for effecting ſeveral purpoſes deſira- 
ble in ſociety. To announce the hour, even in Pe- 
kin, they have no hetter method than that of ſtri- 
king with a mallet upon a large bell a number of 
blows correſpondent to that oft the hour, by a perſon 

who muſt wait and watch the pro reſs of time, as in- 
dicated by ſome of the methods juſt deſcribed. They 
have no characters, independently. of thoſe in their 
common language, to expreſs numbers in an abbre- 
viated manner, ſuch as the Arabic figures uſed by 
the Europeans, who were led to the adoption of 


them, from the inconvenience of writing them con- 


ſtantly in alphabetic letters. Without the uſe of 
Arabic, or ſimilarly abridged bears, it muſt be 
difficult and tedious, if 2 5 to perform the 
operations of arithmetic, which require particular 
poſitions of fingle ligns. The Chineſe indeed have 
leſs occaſion for ſuch, as thoſe operations are per- 
formed'by them, without writing, by the means of 
the ſwan-pan. When, however, they have occaſion 
to expreſs numbers in their writings they have re- 
courſe to their own characters, each of which ſig 1t- 
fies a whole number, independently of its relative 
poſition : a method leſs tedious than the expreſſion 
of the ſame numbers by the letters of alphabetic 
writings ; but which by no means equals the conciſe 
view of the ſame quantity in Arabic figures. The 
univerſal multiplication and ſubdiviſion of all quan- 
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tities among the Chineſe by decimal proportions, 
facilitates their calculations, and prevents the neceſ- 
fity of . ſearching for methods to abridge them. 
In the early ſtages of ſociety, when the prefling 
wants of men ſharpen invention for their ſupply, 
no local circumftances forced, upon the Chineſe, 
the obligation of conſidering with attention the na- 
ture of lines and ſurfaces; or of drawing conſe- 
quences from the conſideration, or combination of 
their properties. The inundations of the Chineſe 
rjvers, neither aroſe to ſuch a height, nor con- 
tinued upon the adjoining grounds, for ſuch a pe- 
riod, as to require calculations to be made of their 
extent or depth; which is deſcribed to have been 
the caſe in Egypt, where geometry is ſuppoſed to 
have taken its riſe. Neither in ancient or modern 
times have the Chineſe had, like other nations, 
ſuch a communication with the reſt of mankind, 
as to imitate their examples, or borrow from their 
diſcoveries. Inflances are mentioned of princes 
of China having made a conſiderable proficiency in 
mathematical knowledge, under miſſionaries in the 
ſer vice of the court; but neither the policy of go- 
vernment, nor that of the miſhonaries themſelves, 
even if their religious avocations had not em loyed 
moſt moments of their time, would probably per- 
mit the extenſion of ſuch inſtructions to the public, 
who might abate ſomewhat of the admiration to- 
wards their rulers, for their ſolemn prediction of 
eclipſes, when the ſcience which furniſhed the 
means of doing ſo, ſhould be generally known, and 
when, conſequently, the want of the miffionaries for 
theconſtruction of their almanacs could be ſupplied. 
by the natives. pe E | 
The Chineſe are, in fact, dependent in this ref- 
pect upon the learning of other nations. The in- 
creaſing importation of the productions of other 
countries into the Chineſe ports, created another 


— 


zecies of dependence ; which ſeveral ſtateſmen of 
hina, eſpecially Tartars, conſidered as an evil, 
and were deſirons to diſcourage, by aggravatin 
to the Chineſe cabinet every inconvenience or air 
turbance occaſioned by the admiffion of foreign 
trade. To. guard as much as poſſible againft acci- 
dent which might endanger the continuance of a 
commercial intercourſe with China, was perhaps 
among the motives that determined the nations 
concerned in it to continve the trade in the hands 
of the public companies eſtabliſhed to carry it on; 
nor are there any private merehants from Europe 
allowed to ſettle at Canton, except ſuch as reſide 
there under commiſſions from ſovereign powers. 
If, in fact, the European trade has not been main- 
tained there without ſome difficulty, notwithftand- 
ing all the caution, good faith, punctuality, and 
forbearance of the agents of public companies, it is 
much to be apprehended that when ſuch qualities 
could not be expected to be fo invariably exerted by 
individuals, not always guided by experience, or 
acting upon ſtrict and uniform principles, diſputes 
might ariſe, frauds be attempted, and events take 
place, of which the enemies of foreigners: 2.5 
take advantage to exclude them altogether. The 
reſent reſtraints upon foreign commerce did not. 
in fact, always ſubſiſt in China; but were eftabliſh- 
ed in conſequence of diſſatisfaction having, been 
felt by the government of the country, at the ſup- 
poſed miſconduct of the Europeans who frequented 
their ports, all of which were equally open former- 
ly to ſtrangers. The accounts of voyages to China 
in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, before 
and ſince the Tartar conqueſt, mention the arrival 
of ſhips, paſſengers, and goods from Europe, at 
different ports of China, without any fort of moleſ- 
tation from the government o. individuals: and 
travellers in Chineſe dreſſes traverſed the empire 
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without danger: but ſince that period, upon every 
complaint, often either ill- founded, or exaggerated 
by an oppreſſive magiſtrate, or intereſted individu- 
al, and tranſmitted to the diſtant court of Pekin, 
againſt the Engliſh or others, who had no friends 
there to defend their cauſe, ſome new reſtriction 
was put upon their commerce and their conduct: 
confirming and heightening the prejudices of the 
vulgar againſt them, and operating to the perſonal 
diſguſt of the agents upon the ſpot, as well as to 
the diſadvantage of their employers at home. Theſe. 
facts might perhaps be added to the ſolid arguments 
| for prolonging the charter to the Company, which 
| were ſubmitted by the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, already mentioned in the beginning of 
1 this work, to the Miniſter under whoſe particular, 
1 controul the Britiſn intereſts in Aſia had proſpered 
| for ſeveral years. The queſtion whether the char- 
ter ſhould be renewed was, indeed, of conſiderable 
magnitude : and was taken at this time into impar- 
tial conſideration :; but, was of nice deciſion. The. 
popular opinions of Adam Smith are in oppoſition 
to all monopolies; but his theory is founded up- 
on principles which do not apply to the practice in 
the preſent inſtance, which is fitted to the particu-, 
lar expediency of the caſe. It muſt have been al- 
lowed, no doubt, with that able writer, that in 
carrying on commerce to neighbouring coufitries, 
whoſe habits, prejudices, and wants are well known 


to every mercantile individual, and with which an h 
intercourſe may be maintained by moderate capi- : 
tals, the ſeparate exertions and emulation of a | 


great number of perſons were likely to puſh it to 
the utmoſt extent of which it is ſuſceptible ;. and 
n the effect of thoſe exertions depend the advan- 
ages of a trade ſo circumſtanced, being laid entire- 
lv open. But it is otherwiſe with a diſtant branch, 
of commerce, in which, to be carried on benefi- 
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cially for the Nate, its manufactures require for a 


time to be exported at a loſs, to a remote country, 


and large advances are requiſite to be made for the 
imports from thence; Such muſt be exeluſively 
entruſted to a. body, who can afford to have large 

capitals long outſtanding ; and. who alſo, by their 
connexion with government, have the public ad- 

vantage no leſs in view than their private gain. 
Suech a body, whatever may be the occaſional 
returns upon their joint undertakings, dividing 
only among themſelves a very moderate profit be- 
yond the common intereſt of money; a body, the 

individuals of which derive no benefit but which is 
open, upon the ſame terms, to every other perſon ' 
who chooſes to become a member of it, eſpecially ' 
if he has the option of ſending goods for ſale on his 

own account, does not appear to be a juſt object of 
jealouſy to the reſt of the community ; and unites- 
the advantages of an open trade with the beneficial 

management of a privileged company; and if in 

the event of extraordinary profits, the ſame are to be 
divided with the fat which protects it, at a great 


expence, ſuch an eſtabliſhment promiſes to be more 


advantageous to the public in its collective capacity, 
than the chance of a ſucceſsful trade by individuals 

who might be enriched by it, without any ſecurity. 
to the parent government, for the expence and 
riſk incurred in the ſupport of it. e 


This method of trading by the means of compa- 
nies, rather than with individuals, was ſo conſo- 
nant to the ideas of the Chineſe, and appeared ſo 
neceſſary to them for the ſecurity of all mercantile 
_ tranſattions, as well as for the maintenance of tran- 
quillity among thoſe who carried them on, that on 


their part they eſtabliſhed a ſociety of Hong, or uni- 
ted merchants, who are anſwerable for one another 
both to the government and to foreign nations. 


They are allowed, indeed, to aſſeſs among them 
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ſelves, a tax upon the goods they have for ſale, for 
the purpoſe. of defraying the charges to which they 
are liable in their collective capacity; tho” this tax 
is in fact an increaſe of price to the purchaſer, and 
muſt in moſt caſes fall ultimately upon the conſu- 
mer. 3 . 5 

The Hong-merchants, in matters not claſhing 
with their own intereſt, are well diſpoſed towards 
the foreign agents of the European companies; but 
ſeldom venture to urge with effect, in the hams of 
fuch foreigners, any remonſtrance of their juſt com- 
plaints. Bred in the awe which the heavy hand of 
arbitrary power had impreſſed upon their minds, 
the characteriſtic diſpoſition of the Chineſe mer- 
chants is that of timidity and caution. They fome- 
times ſuppreſſed the repreſentations of their foreign 
friends, and ſometimes rendered them ſo weak and 
inſignificant, and aſſumed in the name of the com- 
plamants ſuch a ſuppliant and abject ſtyle, that they 
excited the contempt of the mandarines, as well as 
encouraged their depredations and ill treatment. 
The Commiſſioners were aware of the advantage 
that might reſult from communicating their ſenti- 
ments through ſome of the Company's own ſervants, 
upon whom they could deperd ; and took pains, 
therefore, to encourage in the factory an applicati- 
on to the ſtudy of the Chineſe language. A know- 
ledge of the language of any country frequented for 
trade, cannot indeed fail of being uſeful, in guar- 
ding againſt the impoſittons to which ftrangers are 
every where liable. It is particularly true in China 
that guilt is generally fearful of detection. The 
oppreitor wiſhes to avoid the publication of his 
wrongs; and a rapacious extortioner may be apt 
to ſhrink before a complaint urged in clear and firm 


language. It was, indeed, ditticult for a foreigner _ 


to learn Chineſe even in Canton, a Chineſe city. 
A jaxgon peculiar to the place is ſpoken there by all 


- 
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Claſſes, except the mandarines, who are never na- 
tives of the provinte z and who mult be addreſſed, 
either in ſpeaking or writing, in the general lan- 
guage of the empire, It has been mentioned in 
the beginning of this work, that inſtructors were 
prohibited from teaching it to ſtrangers. This cir- 
eumſtance became one of the ſubjects of remon- 
france from the Embaſſador to the Viceroy, who 
could ſcarcely credit an aſſertion that-implied in the 
government or people of Canton, a deliberate in- 
tention of depriving foreigners of the opportunities 
of tranſacting their own buſineſs, as well as of 
learning how they were beſt to follow the laws and 
cuſtoms of the country. Do - | 
It muſt, however, {© a ſubject of ſome eneou- 
ragement to learners, that many natives of Canton, 
allured by the advantage of W with the foreign 
factories, are able to acquire enough of Europeat 
languages to make themſelves underſtood, in com- 
mon matters, notwithſtanding a difficulty to whieh 
Europeans are not liable in learning Chineſe. The 
ſounds of ſeveral letters in moſt alphabet, ſuch as 
B, D, R, and X, are utterly unknown, in the Chi- 
neſe tongue. The organs of ſpegch in a native of 
China are not in the habit of pronouncing them. 
In endeavouring to utter one of theſe, another to 
which the ſame organ has been habituated is gene- 
rally ſounded: inſtead of the letter R, the liquid 
L is uſually pronounced by a Chineſe; who thus 
occaſionally falls into ridiculous miſtakes. A Chi- 
neſe dealer in rice, for example, is ſometimes heard 
to offer for ſale what few perſons would be diſpoſed 
to purchaſe. | 
The nice diſtinctions between the tones and ac- 
cents of words nearly reſembling eachother in ſound, 
but varying much in ſenſe, require, no doubt, a nicety 
of ear to dittinguiſh, and of vocal powers to render, 
them exactly. To ſuccced in making thoſe diſtine- 
ID B b 2 
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tions perfectly, a ftranger ſhould begin to learn 
them at an early age, while his organs are. flexible 
and acute. A material aid, however, towards 
taking each word in its proper ſee is afforded often 
by the general context of the ſentence in which 
they are uſed. An Engliſh reader, for example, 
will ſcarcely recollect, when in converfation, he had 
any difneuky in determining whether the idea of 
fun (which ſhines), or that of fon (obeying his fa- 
ther), was meant to be conveyed, tho? the words 
are not to be diſtinguiſhed in the pronunciation. 
Synonymous 'words are alſo very frequently intro- 
duced in Chineſe dialogue, as has been before ob- 
ſerved, to prevent any doubt about the intended 
ſenſe. If, however, in an intricate diſcuſhon, any 
uncertainty ſhould ſtill remain as to the meaning of 
a particular expreſſion, recourſe is had to the ulti- 
mate criterion of tracing with the finger in the air, 
or otherwiſe, the form of 'the character, and thus 
aſcertaining at once which was meant to be expreſ- 
ſed. 5 . 
The learner of Chineſe is, beſides, not puzzled 
with many minute rules of grammar, conjugation, 
or declenfion. There is no neceſſity of diſtinguiſh- 
ing ſubſtantives, adjectives, or verbs: nor any ac- 
cordance of gender, number, and caſe, in a Chi- 
neſe ſentence. That language furniſhes, indeed, a 
practical proof, that the laborious ſtructure, and 
intricate machinery of the Greek and Arabic 
tongues, are by no means neceſſary either for a com- 
plete. communication on all the buſineſs of life, or 
even to the grace of elocution, or'to the harmony 
of verſe. The beginning ,or end of words is not 
altered, as it is in the Greek verb alone, in above 
one thouſand inftances, by the times of performing 
the action meant to be expreſſed, or the caſes in 
which the things mentioned are intended to be 
placed. A very few particles denote the paſt, the 


wa 
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preſent, and the pes ; nor are thoſe auxiliaries 
employed when the intended time may he otherwiſe 
Ms d with certainty, | A Chineſe who means to 
declare his intention'of departing to-morrow, 'never- 
fays that he will depart to-morrow; becauſe the ex- 
preſſion of the morrow is fofticient to aſcertain that 

his departure muſt he future. The plural number 
is marked by the addition of a word, without which 
the ſingular always is implied, Neither the me- 
mory, nor the organs of {ſpeech are burthened with 
the pronunciation of more ſounds to expreſs ideas, 
than ure abſolutely neceſſary to mark their differ- 
ence.. The dangudge is entirely monoſyllabie. A 
fingle ſyllable always expreſſes a - complete idea. 
Each ſyllable may be ſouuded by an European con- 
ſonant preceding a vowel, ſometimes followed by a 
liquid. Such an order of words, prevents the 
harſhneſs of ſucceeding conſonants ſounding ill to- 
get her; and "Tenders the language as ſoft and 
harmonious às the Italian is ck to be, from the 
rarity-of .confonants, and'the ads nin ar of its We 
termination. 

The firſt ſounds emitted probably by man, were 
exclamations conſiſting of fingle ſounds, or mono- 
fyllables. The names, or ſounds; byawhich men 
may be firſt ſuppoſed to have diſtingmiſhed other 
animals, when occaſion offered to deſignate them in 
their abſence, were attempts at an imitation of the 
ſounds peculiar to thoſe beings ; and ſtill,” in Chi- 
neſe, the name, for example, of a eat, is a pretty 
near reſemblance of its uſual cry. It occurred as 
naturally to endeavour, in ſpeaking, to imitate the 
voice, if practicable, as it was in writing, to ſketch 
a rude figure of the - objec of deſcription. It is 
abſervable, that the radical words of moſt languages, 
ſcparated from the ſervile letters, which mark their 
inflections, according to their conjugatio!:s or de- 
elenſions, are monoſyllabie. A part of each radical 
word 1s retained in compoſition to denote the meau- 
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ing and etymelogy of the compound, which: thug 
becomes polyſyllabie: but the Chineſe grammarians, 
aware of the inconvenience reſulting from the length 
and complication-of ſounds, confined ali their words, 
however ſignificant of combined ideas, to ſingle 
ſeunds; and retained only in writing, ſome part, 
at leaſt, of the form of each character denoting: a 
n in the compound characters conveying 
There is in the Chineſe a certain order, or ſettled 
"ſyntax in the ſucceſſion of words in the ſame ſen- 
tenee ; à ſucceſſion fixed by cuſtom, differently in 
different languages; but founded on no rule or na- 
tural order of ideas, as has been ſometimes ſuppoſed; 
for tho? a ſentence confiſts of ſeveral ideas, to be 
rendered hy ſeveral words, theſe ideas, all exiſt and 
are connected together in the ſame inſtant: formin 

a picture, or image, every part of which is conoęive 

at once. The formation of Chineſe ſentences is 
often the ſimpleſt and moſt artleſs poſſible, and ſuch 
as may naturally have occurred at the origin of ſo- 
eiety. To interrogate, for example, is often, at leaſt, 


to require tlie ſolution of a queſtion, whether the 
ſubject of doubt be in a particular way, or the con- 
trary; and aoeordingly, a Chineſe inquiring about 
his friend?s health, will ſometimes ſay, har, poo hou ? 
The literal meaning of which words is, well, not 


well ?? A ſimple character, repeated, ſtands ſome. 


times for more than one of the objects, which, ſingly, 
it denotes; and ſometimes: for a collective quantity 
of the ſame thing. The character of mo, ſingly, is 
_ repeated, is a thicket z and tripled, is a fo- 
reit. | | 

+ In Chineſe, there are ſcarcely fifteen hundred dif 
tirct ſounds. In the written language, there are at 
leaſt eighty thouſand characters, or different forms 
of letters; which number, divided by the firſt, gives 
nearly fifty ſenſes, or characters, upon an average, 


to every ſound expreſſed: a diſproportion, however, 
that gives more the appearance, than the reality, 
of equivoeation and uncertainty to the oral language 
of the Chineſe, Johnſon's Engliſh Dictionary af. 
fords inftances of words taken in upwards of one 
hundred different ſenſes; without any doubt being 
thereby felt in Engliſh converſation ; where, indeed, 
if there were, no recourſe can be had for aſeertain- 
ing its'preciſe ſenſe, as in the Chineſe, to the form 
of the written character peculiar to each ſenſe in 
which the word is received. *ͤXF 
The, number of words in any language, or at 
Teaſt of ſenſes in which each word is un 
muft depend chiefly on the ſtate of civilization to 
which the people that uſe it are arrived; and in 
ſome degree alſo, on the population of the country, 
and on the arts flouriſhing among them. It is not 
farpriſing, therefore, that the Chineſe dictionary 
ſhould contain, at leaſt, eighty thouſand characters. 


Perhaps if every fenfe in which an Englith' term is 
ſometimes received, were confidered as a diftin&t 


word, and the vaſt variety of thoſe employed in the 
different arts and occupations of life were taken in- 
to the account, the number would not be much few- 
er than that of the Chineſe. 8 | 
The characters of the Chineſe language were ori- 
Finally traced, in moſt inſtances, with a view to ex- 
preſs either real images, or the allegorical ſigns of 
ideas; a circle, for example, for the ſun, and a ereſ- 
cent for the moon. A man was repreſented by an 
erect figure, with lines to mark the extremities, I 
was evident that the difficulty and tediouſneſs of imi- 
tation will have occaſioned ſoon a change to traits 
more ſimple, and more quickly traced, - Of the en- 
tire figure of a man, little more than the lower ex- 
tremities only continue to be drawn, by two lines 
forming an angle with each other. A faint reſem- 
blance, in ſome few inſtances, ſtill remains of the 
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original forms in the preſent hieroglyphic characters; 
and the gradation of their changes is traced in ſeve- 
ral Chineſe books. Not above half a dozen of the 
preſent characters conſiſt each of a ſingle line; but 
moſt of them. conſiſt of many, and a few of ſo many 
as ſeventy different ſtrokes. The form of thoſe cha- 
racters has not been ſo flux as the ſound: of words, 

as appears in the inſtance of almoſt all the countries 
. bordering on the Chineſe ſea, or Eaſtern Aſia, where 
the Chineſe written, but not the oral language, is 
underſtood: in like manner as one form of Arabic 
figures to denote numbers, and one ſet. of notes for 
muſic, are uniform and intelligible throughout Eu- 
rope, notwithſtanding the variety of its languages. 
A certain order or connection is to be perceived 
in the arrangement of the written characters of the 
Chineſe; as if it had been formed originally upon a 
ſyſtem to take place at once, and not grown up, as 
other languages, by Now and diſtant intervals. Up- 
wards of two hundred characters, generally conſiſt- 
ing each of a few lines or ſtrokes, are made to mark 
the principal objects of nature, ſomewhat in the 
manner of Biſhop Wilkin's diviſions, in his inge- 
nious book on the ſubject of univerſal language, or 
real character. Theſe may be conſidered as the ge- 
nera, or roots of language, in which 1 5 other 
word, or ſpecies, in a ſyſtematie ſenſe, is referred to 
its proper genus. The heart is a genus, of which 
the repreſentation of a curve line approaches ſome- 
what to the form of the object; and the ſpecies re- 
ferable to it include all the ſentiments, paſſions, and 
affections, that agitate the human breaſt. Each ſpe- 
cles is accompanied by ſome mark denoting the ge. 
nus, or heart. Under the genus © hand,” are ar- 
ranged moſt trades, and manual exerciſes. Under 
the genus “ word,“ every ſort of ſpeech, ſtudy, 
writing, underſtanding, and debate, A horizontal 
line marks a unit ; croſſed by another line, it ſtands 
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for ten, as it does in every nation which repeats the 


units after that number. The five elements of which 


the Chineſe ſuppoſe all bodies in nature to be com- 
pounded, form ſo many genera, each of which com- 
prehends a great number of ſpecies under it. As in 
every compound character, or ſpecies, the abridged 
mark of the genus is diſcernible by a ſtudent of that 
language, in, a little time, he is enabled to conſult 
the. Chineſe dictionary, in which the compound 
characters, or ſpecies, are arranged under their pro- 
per genera. The characters of theſe genera are placed 
at the beginning of the dictionary, in an order, 
which, like that of the alphabet, is invariable, and 
ſoon becomes familiar to the learner. The ſpecies 
under each genus follow each other, according to 
the number of ſtrokes of which each conſiſts, in- 
dependently of one, or few, which ſerve to point out 
the genus, The ſpecies wanted is thus ſoon found 
out. Its meaning and pronunciation are given 


through other words in common uſe, the firſt of 


which denotes its fignification, and the other, its 
found. When no one common word is found to 
render exactly the ſame ſound, it is communicated 
y two words, with marks, to inform the enquirer 
That the conſqnant of the firſt word, and the vowel 
of the ſecond, joined together, form the preciſe 
ſound wanted, | £m 
The compoſition of many of the Chineſe charae- 
ters often diſplays conſiderable ingenuity ;- and 
ſerves alſo to give an inſight into the opinions and 
manners of the people. The character expreſſive 
of happineſs, includes abridged marks of land, the 
ſource of their phyſical, and of children, that of 
their moral enjoyments. This character, embel- 
liſhed ina variety of ways, is hung up almoſt in 
every houſe. Sometimes written by the hand of 
the | Emperor, it is ſent by him as a compliment, 
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which & very highly prized; and ſuch as he was 
pleafed to ſend to the Embaſſador. 7 
m the formation, changes, and alluſions of 
compound characters, the Chineſe have publiſhed 
many thoufand volumes of philological learning. 8 
No where does criticiſm more abound, or is more 
ſtrict. The introduction, or alteration of a charac- 
ter is a ſerious undertaking; and ſeldom fails to 
meet with oppoſition, The moſt ancient writings 
of the Chineſe are ſtill claffical amongſt them. The 
language ſeems in no inſtance to have been derived 
from, or mixed with, any other, The written, 
ſeems to have followed the oral, language ſoon after 
the men who ſpoke it were formed into a regular 
ſociety. Tho? it is likely that all hieroglyphical lan- 
guages were originally founded on the principles of 
imitation, yet in the gradual progreſs towards arbi- 
trary forms and founds, it is probable that every ſo- 
ciety deviated from the originals, in a different man- 
ner from the others; and thus for every indepen» 
dent fotiety, there aroſe a ſeparate hieroglyphic lan- 
guage, As ſqon as a communication took place be- 
tween any two of them, each would hear names 
and ſounds not common to both. Each reciprocal- 
ly would mark down ſuch names, in the ſounds of 
its own characters, bearing, as hieroglyphics, a dif. 
ferent ſenſe. In that inftance, conſequently, thoſe 
charaifers ceaſe to be hieroglyphics, and were mere- 
ly marks of ſound, If the foreign founds could not 
be expreſſed but by the uſe of a part of two hierog. 
lyphies, in the manner mentioned to be uſed ſome- 
times in Chineſe dictionaries, the two marks joined 
together, become in fact a ſyllable. If a frequent 
intereourſe ſhould take place between communities, 
ſpeaking different languages, the neceffity of uſing 
hieroglyphics merely as marks of ſound, would fre- 
quently recur. The practice would lead impercep- 
tibly to the diſcovery that, with a few hieroglephics 
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every ſound of the foreign language might be ex- 
effed'; and the hieroglyphics, which anſwered 

eſt this purpoſe, either as to exactneſs of found, 
or ſimpheity of form, would be ſelected for this 
ticular ufe; and; ferving as ſo many letters, 
would form, in fact, together what is called an al- 
phabet; This natural progreſſion has actually taken 
place in Canton, where, on'acconnt of the vaſt con 
courſe of perſons, uſingthe Engliſn language, who 
reſort to it, a vocabulary has been publiſhed of Eng- 
liſh words in Chineſe characters, expreſſive merely of 
found, for the uſe of the native merchants concerned 
in foreign trade; and who, by ſuch means, learn 


the fſounds of Engliſh words. To each character is 


ammexed a mark, to denote that it is not intended to 
convey the idea, but merely the foreign ſound at- 
tached to it. The habit of applying the ſound, in- 
ſtead of the meaning of hieroglyphics, to foreign 
words, led to the application of them likewiſe as 
ſounds, to affiſt the memory in the pronunciation 
of other hieroglyphics in the Fitts Angus but 
not in common uſe; and the repeated application of 
them for thoſe purpoſes may be at length ſuppoſed 
to have effaced their original uſe. Thus the paſſage 
from hieroglyphic to alphabetic writing may natu- 
rally betraced, without the neceffity of having“ re- 
4 courſe to divine inſtruction, as ſome learned men 
* have conjectured, on the ground that the art of 
« writing by an alphabet is too refined and artificial 
5 for untutored- reaſon.” It is, indeed, equally 
natural to ſuppoſe that'no ſuch art could have pre- 
ceded the eſtabliſhment of hieroglyphic, as that a 
mixture of other nations ſuperinduced the invens 
tion of alphabetic, language. The excluſive exiſt- 
ence of the former ſtill in China is a proof and an 
inſtance, that the number of foreigners who had 
ever found their way among them, as the Tartars, 
for example, however warlike and victorious, bore 
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fo very ſmall a proportion to the vanquifhed, that 
it introduced no more a change in their language, 
than in their uſages and manvers. 

The Chineſe printed character is the fame as is 
uſed i in moſt manuſcripts, and is chiefly formed of 
ſtraight lines in angular poſitions, as moſt letters 
are in Eaſtern tongues; z eſpecially the Shanſcrit, 
the characters of which, in ſome inſtances, admit 
of additions to their original form, producing a 
moditication of the ſenſe, A running hand is uſed 
by the Chineſe only on trivial occaſions, or for 
private notes, or for the eaſe and expedition of the 
writer ; and differs from the other as much as an 
European manuſcript does from print. There are 
| books with alternate columns of both kinds of wri- 
ting, for their mutual explanation to a learner, 

The principal ditticulty in the ſtudy of Chineſe 
writings, ariſes from the general excluſion of the 
auxiliary particles of colloquial language, that fix 
the relation between indeclinable words, ſuch as 
are all thoſe of the Chineſe language. The judg- 
ment muſt be conſtantly exerciſed by the ſtudent 
to ſupply the abſence of ſuch aſſiſtance. That judg- 
ment muſt be guided by attention to the manners 
euſtoms, laws, and opinions of the Chineſe, an 

to the events and local circumſtances of the country, 
to which the alluſions of language perpetually re- 
fer. If it, in general, be true that a language is 
difficult to be underſtood in proportion to the diſ- 
tance of the country where it is ſpoken, and that 
of him who endeavours to acquire it ; becauſe in 
that proportion the alluſions to which language has 
continually recourſe are leſs known to the learner, 
ſome idea may be conceived of the obſtacles which 
an European may expect to meet in reading Chi- 
neſe, not only from the remoteneſs of ſituation, 
but from the difference between him, and the na- 
tive of China in all other reſpects. The Chineſe 
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characters are, in fact, ſketches or abridged figures, 
and a ſentence is often a ſtring of metaphors. The 
different relations of life are not marked by arbi- 
trary ſounds,' ſimply conveying the idea of ſuch 
connection; but the qualities naturally expected 
to ariſe out of ſuch relations become frequently the 
name by which they are reſpectively known. Kin- 
dred, for example, of every degree, is thus diſtin- 
guiſhed, with a minuteneſs unknown in other lan- 
guages. That of China has diſtinct characters for 
every modification, known by them, of objects in 
the phyſical and intellectual world. Abſtract terms 
are no otherwiſe expreſſed by the Chineſe, than by 
applying to each the name of the moſt prominent 
objects to which it might be applied, which is like- 
wiſe, indeed, generally the caſe of other languages. 
Among the Latins the abſtract idea of virtue, 
for example, was expreſſed under the name of va- 
lour or ſtrength (virtus), being the quality moſt eſ- 
teemed amongſt them, as filial piety is conſidered to 
be in China. The words of an alphabetic language 
being formed of different combinations of letters, 
or elemental parts, each with a diſtinct ſound and 
name, whoever knows and combines theſe together, 
may read the words without the leaſt knowledge 
of their meaning ; not ſo hieroglyphic language, 
in which each character has, indeed, a' ſound an- 
nexed to it, but which bears no certain relation to 
the unnamed lines or ſtrokes, of which it is com- 
poſed. Such character is ſtudied and beſt learned 
by becoming acquainted with the idea attached to 
it; and a dictionary of hieroglyphics is leſs a vo- 
cabulary of the terms of one language with the cor- 

reſpondent terms in another, than an encyclopedia, 
containing explanations of the ideas themſelves, 
repreſented by ſuch hieroglyphics. In ſuch ſenſe 
only can the acquiſition of Chineſe words be juſtly 
ſaid to engroſs moſt of the time of men of learning 
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among them. The knowledge of the ſciences of 
Xthe Chineſe, however imperfect, and of their moſt 
extenſive literature, is certainly ſutficient to occupy 
the life of man. Enough, however, of the lan- 
guage is imperceptibly acquired by every native, 
and may, with diligence, be acquired by foreign- 
ers, for the ordinary concerns of life; and further 
improvements muſt depend on capacity and oppor- 
tunity. 

18 's Viceroy promiſed the Embaſſador that no 
obſtruction ſhould be given on the part of govern- 
ment to the acquilition of the Chineſe language by 
foreigners» He was, indeed, confirmed in his good 
Jifpoſition to protect the Engliſh, by the late diſ- 
patches from the Emperor, in which his Imperial 
Majeſty expreſſed how welcome the return of an 
Engliſh Miniſter to his court would be to him. He 
deſired that notice ſhould be immediately given to 
him of the Miniſter's arrival at Canton, to which 
place he ſhould ſend proper perſons to receive and 
conduct him to Pekin. The Viceroy added, out of 
another letter from the Emperor, that as he meant 
to reſign his crown in the ſifty- ſeventh year of the 
current cycle, anſwering to the year 1796 af the 
Chriſtian era, he ſhould be glad to ſee ſuch Miniſter 
by that time, or- as. ſoon afterwards as might be 
convenient. Fhus the Embaſly, according to the 
expectations which led to the undertaking, but 
contrary to the proſpects which clouded it ſome- 
times in its progreſs, ſucceeded, at length, not on- 
ly in obtaining permiſſion, but receiving an invi- 
tation, for a fimilar intercourſe with the court of 
China, whenever the Government of Great Britain 
_ the Company ſhall deem expedient to renew 
(4 1 | 
The preſent Embaſſador, and his ſuite, and atten» 
gants, Europeans and Chineſe, continued at Can- 
ton to have all their expences defrayed by his Im- 
peria] Majeſty: | 
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This conſideration alone would have been ſuffi- 
cient to induee his Excellency to remove to, and 
wait for the departure of the Lion at Macao, where 
be might be ſuppoſed to be out of the Chineſe ter- 
ritories, and no longer, conſequently, at the Em- 


peror's charge. The fame honours were paid to the 
Embaſſador on his leaving, as he had received on 


bis arriving at, Canton. The attention of the 
Viceroy towards him was uniform throughout. 
His perſonal regard ſeemed to inereaſe in proportion 
to his further acquaintance with his Excellency ; ag 
well as the conſequent inclination he avowed in fa« 
vour of the Engliſh, whoſe enemies became ſecretly 
' thoſe of the Viceroy likewiſe. = 
The-Embaſſador's mandarine friends, Chow and 
Van-»ta-Zhin, did not part without tears from his 
Excellency and the gentlemen who accompanied 
him, and with-whom they had been moſt intimate. 
They had travelled together for ſeveral months, and 
through a courſe of more than fifteen hundred 
miles. During that time they lived together as fa- 


miliarly, as cordially; and the two mandarines 


took as lively an intereſt in every event of the Em- 


baſſy, as thoſe could do who belonged to it. After 


their ſeparation, to ſee each other no more, the man- 
darines ſent on board. the Lion prefents of refreſh- 
ments, and other little tokens of remembrance and 
1 egard. | | | | 

The Embaſſy, in paſſing by the forts which are 
ſuppoſed to command the paſlage of the river to 
Macao, perceived that they were nearly in the ſtate 
deſcribed by the adventurous Engliſh in the begin- 
ning of this work); but a large encampment was 
now, beſides, obſerved along the eaſtern bank of 
the Kiang-ho. In general, a greater number of 
troops than in any of the interior provinces, were 
quartered throughout the frontier province of Can- 
fon, as a general meaſure of precaution required 
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384 MACAO: ' 
by its ſituation, and in order to awe the foreigners 
from different countries who reſorted to its princi- 
pal port. | PER IS" AT af 
Ihe Embaſſador was received and entertained 
with great politeneſs by the governor of Macao. 
This Portugneze ſettlement is ſituated at the ſou- 
thern extremity of an extenſive iſland, ſeparated 
only by rivers. from the ſouthern continent of 
China. This fouthern extremity, which, together 
with the harbour formed by it, had been. granted 
by the Chineſe government to the Portugueſe, is 
connected only with the remainder of the iſland by 
a long neck of land, not exceeding a hundred yards 
acroſs, which was probably formed by the ſand 
throwh up by the oppoſite beating of the waves on 
each fide. Acroſs it a wall has been erected, which pro- 
jects into the water at each end, with a gate and 
guard-houſe in the middle, for Chineſe ſoldiers. This 
wall is conftructed of oyſter ſhells, which are found, 
in thoſe ſeas, of an enormous ſize, and are the ſame 
that, when divided into thin laminæ and poliſhed, 
ferve in the windows at Macao and the ſouthern: 
parts of China, as Corea paper does in the northern 
provinces, and glaſs in Europe. Beyond this 
boundary of the poſſeſſions of the Portugueze, they 
are ſeldom permitted to paſs. Their territory on 
this ifland, is ſcarcely eight miles in circuit. Its 
greateſt length, from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, 
being under three miles; and its breadth leſs than 
a mile. In this ſmall ſpot the Portugueze, to whom 
it was granted at the period of their power and en- 
terprize, carried on for a long time a conſiderable: 
trade, not only with the Chineſe empire, where 
they, almoſt alone of all Europeans, then reſorted ; 
but likewiſe. with other countries in-Eaſtern Aſia, 
particularly Japan to the eaſt, and Tun-quin, Co- 
chin-China, and Stam, to the ſouth-weſt of . China. - 
In this traffic they ſoon enriched themſelves, the . 
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marks of which remain in many urge and coſtly 
public and private buildings 1 in Macao, ſeveral now 
in a neglected ſtate: It was fo much a colony of 
commerce, that its government often lent money to 
individuals to carry it on, ata certain rate of inter- 
eſt; which the profits of their voyages enabled them 
to pay. At length luxury followed wealth. The 
ſpirit of the whole Portugueze nation- declined. 
Thoſe of Macao were enervated by the effects of a 
climate within the tropics. Events took place which 
deprived them of all intercourſe with Japan, one 
great ſource of their advantages. Revolutions in 
other countries where they traded, rendered ſpecu- 
lations there precarious, and often unfortunate to 


the undertakers. The ſettlement an fell from | 


its former proſperity. Wot 4 

The Portugueze ſettlers ſtill Gt out a few adi 
and ſend cargoes to ſome of the neighbouring 
countries. Others lend their names, for a trifling 
conſideration, to foreigners belonging to the Can- 
ton factories, who reſide part of the year at Macao. 
Theſe, with more capital, credit, connections, and 
enterprize, are more ſuc ceſsful ; but require to be 
nominally aſſociated with Portugueze, i in order to be 
allowed to trade from the port of Macao. The 


money yl in that ſettlement by the Canton facto» 


ries, is likewiſe an advantage to the place; tho? 
ſome of the inhabitants confider it as more than 
counterbalanced þy the large proportion of the 
profits of its trade, engroſſed by thoſe perſons, 


which the Portugueze might oterwiſe enjoy, They, 


are too proud and indolent, to. deſcend to the lower 
occupations of huſbandmen, or artificers. There 
is not, perhaps, throughout their territory a ſingle 
labourer, or artiſt, or ſhopkeeper, who is a Portu- 
gueze, either by birth, or deſcent. The whole po- 
pulation amounts to about twelve thouſand, con- 
ſiderably above half of which are Chineſe. The 
VOL. II. Ce 
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broadeſt part of this little peninſula to the north- 
ward of the town, 1s. cultivated entirely by the lat- 
ter. The whole is nearly flat; and its foil is of a 
light and doch texture: but by the ſkill and in- 
duſtry of its cultivators, its produce in moſt kinds 
of culinary vegetables, European and Aſiatic, is 
ſufticient for the conſumption of the ſettlement. Alb 
the atts requifite for the comforts and convenience 
of life, are exerciſed by Chineſe there. The mar- 
ket is ſupplied with grain and meat, from the Chi- 
neſe part of the iſland, and fometimes from the 
main land. The Portugueze are above purſuing 

any other induſtry than that of commerce and na- 
vigation. Beſide the military governor, the public 
adminiftration is in a ſenate compoſed of the biſhop, 
the judge, and a few other principal inhabitants. 
To miniſter to the devotion of little more than four 
thouſand of Portugueze laity, there are thirteen 
churches, or ehapels, and above fifty ecclefiaſtics, 
beſide a French and an Italian clergyman, both of ex- 
emplary worth and piety. who are ſuperiors of, and 
agents for, ſeveral of the miſſionaries in Eaſtern 
Aſia. There are ſuppoſed to be one hundred Chriſ- 
tian miffionaries in the kingdoms of Tun- quin and 
Cochin-Ghina, and about two hundred thouſand 
perſons profefling Chriſtianity. Not above one hun- 
dred and fixty thouſand Chriſtians are calculated to 
be ſpread over all the Chineſe empire, where prieſts 
are watched with ſtrictneſs, and are expoſed oecaſi- 
onally to perſecutions. The mifſionaries in mott 
places, except at Pekin, lead a laborious, indigent, 

ecarious, and, as to this world, hopeleſs life. 
Their pittance from Europe is truly trifling; and 
this pittance they divide frequently with their flock, 
more miſerable, ſometimes, than themſelves. The 
chief comforts of the former are derived from a 
conſciouſneſs of the perſonal attachment and vene- 
ration of thoſe diſciples towards them. Some of 
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the miſſionaries may indeed, beſides, prefer this 


independent mode of life, ſuch as it is, to the 
cloiſters, to which they had been formerly confined; 
but, in general, their conduct implies ſentiments 
and maxims rarely to be found, and ſcarcely ſuſ- 
pected to exiſt, by the more worldly portion of 
_ mankind. | 

At Macao there 1s a large proportion of military 
officers to command about three hundred privates, 
compoſed of mulattoes and blacks. The garriſon 
eonſiſted, no doubt, formerly of a much greater 
number, to man the citadel, forts, and ramparts 
meant to guard the town, and mounted, ſtill, with 
many pieces of braſs and iron ordnance. The 
biſhop, a worthy but bigotted prelate, has great 
ſway in the government; and, by his meaſures and 
example, contributes to give a tone of devotion and 
religious obſervances, as the only material occupati- 
on, to a great majority of the people. There are three 
monaſteries for men, and a convent of about forty 
nuns.” Nearly the ſame number of females of looſe 
character are confined, and can be releaſed only on 
being married. There is a ſtriking contraſt be- 
tween the buſy and unceaſing induſtry of the Chi- 
neſe, and the indolence of a Portugueze, ſaunter- 
ing about the ſquare of the ſenate Rake in the in- 
tervals between matins and veſpers. Nor is it very 
uncommon for an Engliſhman to be accoſted by 
| ſuch a man in thread bare finery, with the addition 
of a bag and ſword, ſoliciting for charity. 25 
In the ſenate houſe, which is built of granite, 
and two ſtories high, are ſeveral columns of the 
ſame material, with Chineſe characters cut into 
them, ſignifying a ſolemn ceſſion of the place from 
the Emperor of China. This folid monuinent is, 
however, an inſufficient guard againſt the encroach- 
ments of its Chineſe neighbours, who treat the 
Portugueze very cavalierly ; exact duties ſometimes 

| 8e 
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in the port of Macao ; puniſh individuals within 
their walls for crimes committed againſt Chineſe, 
particularly murder; and, what is not leſs offenfive 
to a Portugueze, have ſometimes marched with 
idolatrous proceſſions through the town. When- 
ever reſiſtance is attempted againſt ſuch proceedings 
the mandarine who commands in the little fort 
within ſight of Macao, ſtops immediately the ſup- 
ply of proviſions from their market until they 
quietly fubmit. | TT | 
The Chineſe poſſeſs two temples of pagan wor- 
ſhip at Macao; one of them, at the ſouthern extre- 
mity of the town, is curiouſly ſituate among a con- 
fuſed heap of huge maſſes. of granite, The earth 
in which thoſe maſſes appear to have originally 
been buried having been waſhed away, in the lapſe 
of time, by fucceftive ſhowers of violent rain, the 
rocks muſt have tumbled promiſcuouſſy upon each 
other into the ſituation in which they now appear. 
The temple conſiſts of three diftinct buildings, one 
above the other, and acceffible only by a winding 
flight of ſteps cut out of the ſolid rock. Thofs 
buildings are overſhadowed by trees of ſuch thick 
foliage, as not to be viſible at a diſtanee. 
Of rocks brought together probably in like man- 
ner, is a cave a little below the loftieft eminence in 
the town, and called Camoens's Cave; from a tra- 
dition current in the ſettlement, that the Portu- 
gueꝛe poet of that name, who had certainly refided 
à conſiderable time at Macao, wrote his celebrated 
poem of the Luſiad in that ſpot, of which the op- 
poſite page exhibits an engraving. This intereſting 
cave is now in the middle of a garden belonging to 
a houſe where the Embaſſador ard two of his ſuite 
reſided at Macao, upon an invitation from one of 
the gentlemen of the factory, who dwelt in it when 
not called upon to be at Canton. This houſe and 
garden command a very extenſive protpect. In 
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Jaying out the latter, none of its local advantages 
have been neglected. It poſſeſſes every variety af 
ſurface, and contains a number of beautiful ſhrubs 
and fruit trees, growing in ſuch apparent irregula- 
rity as to look like the ſpontaneous production of 
the place. The walks are conducted along the Va- 
rious ſlopes, amidit groves and under hanging 
rocks; and thoſe walks meeting and eroſſing each 
other, increaſe in effect, as to diverſity and reerea- 
tion, the actual dimenſſons of the ground. 

Oppoſite to this garden, in the middle of the 
Harbour, is a ſmall circular iſland, which belonged 
formerly to the Jeſuits of Macao. On this iſland, 
were erected a church, a college, and an obſervatory. 
This iſland is naturally romantic, and, like others 
in the neighbourhood of Macao, has molt of its 
ſurface covered with huge rocks, tumbled in con- 
fuſion one upon another. Among theſe a circular 
ſhaded path led to the ſummit of the iiland, which 
is completely conical, Round the baſe of this rocicy 
cone is a band or belt of level ground, about thirty 
'or forty yards in width, part of which was laid out 
for a botanical, and part for a kitchen, garden, and 
was well watered by ſprings itſuing from the 
rocks. 

The whole iſland was defended from the ſea by 
a parapet wall. All the improvements fell to decay 
with the ſociety to which it belonged ; and the 
place retains only now ſome veſtiges of its former 
_ beauties, The harbour in which this little iſland 
lies, is called the inner harbour, by way of .contra- 
diſtinction from the oppoſite or outer bay, more 
open to the ſea, where ſhips are expoſed to bad 
weather, eſpecially during the north-eaſt monſoon, 
It is the general obſervation of the mariners at 
Macao, that this outer bay has been gradually 
growing ſhallower for ſeveral years, It opens, on 
one fide, into a baſon formed by four iſlands, in 
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which Lord Anſon's ſhip lay formerly to be repair- 
ed: but no ſuch ſhip could enter into it at preſent. 

Soon after his Excelleney's arrival at Macao, 
this ſubſequent deſtination was determined by the 
receipt of letters from England, and from Batavia. 
By the former it aopeared that the Britiſh govern- 
ment, having received no accounts that any fleet 
had been ſent from France to the Eaſt Indies, 
which could endanger the China ſhips returning 
without convoy, and the public ſervice requiring 
the employment of the Britiſh navy elſewhere, no 
Engliſh force had been ordered out for the protec- 
tion of the Chineſe fleet returning home. But the 
diſpatches from Batavia, announced * the arrival, 
« from the Iſle of France, in the ſtraits of Sunda, 
in the direct track of the China ſhips, of a ſqua- 
% droh of the enemy, conſiſting of one ſixty-gun 
« ſhip, a frigate of forty, and another of twenty 
„ guns; that they had taken the Princefs Royal 
& Indiaman, which they ſoon converted into a ſhip 
„ of war; and it was apprehended that a ſtill larger 
«& force would follow quickly.” The account of 
the capture of the Pigot Indiaman, was known ſoon 
_ afterwards ; and the danger which threatened the 
embarked property of the Company, to the amount 
of three millions ſterling, on board fifteen ſhips, 
bound from Canton to England, inftantly decided 
the Embaſſador to abandon all ideas of general po- 
licy and advantage, likely to accrue from any lon- 
ger ſtay in the archipelago, or neighbourhood, of 
China; and to accompany home the fleet in the 
Lion, deſtined to attend upon him, that he might 
thus ſecure the protection of a line of battle ſhip. . 
for ſo large a maſs of Britiſh property. 

This determination having heen ſoon conveyed 
to different ports of Eaſtern Aſia, two richly laden 
ſhips, one from Manilla, the other a Portugueze, 
put themſelves alſo under the convoy of the Lion. 
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As foon as all the ſhips were ready and aſſembled 
near Macao, the Embaſſador embarked on board the 
Lion, leaving none of the gentlemen behind, who 
accompanied him to China, except Mr. Henry 
Baring, now a fupercargo, at Canton, and the 
Chineſe interpreter who, in the dreſs and name of 
an Engliſhman, continued with his Excellency un- 
til the moment of his embarkation. This worthy 
and pious man, after bidding an affectionate fare- 
well to the companions of his travels, and not a 
little affected by the ſeparation from them, imme- 
diately retired to a convent, where he reſumed 
his Chineſe drefs, in order to proceed without de- 
lay, according to his original intention of devoting 
himſelf to the ſervice and inſtruction of his poor 

fellow Chriſtians in the weſtern provinces of Chi- 
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PASSAGE TO ST. HELENA 3 53 NOTICES OF THAT 
ISLAND, RETURN HOME. 


Os + the ſeventeenth of March, 1794, the ſhips 
laden at Canton, for the Engliſh Eaſt India Compa- 
ny, Joined the Lion under the little iſland of Sam- 
cock, near Macao. This fleet was increaſed by the 
Spaniſh and the Portugueze veſſel mentioned in the 
laſt chapter. Scarcely any of the ſhips were without 
ſome force, and a good diſpoſition of the whole co- 
operating with the Lion, might be equal to anv: 
{trength which the enemy could bring againſt them 
in the Eaſtern ſeas. © Sir Eraſmus Gower aſhgned its 
ſtation, in caſe of action, to each of the Engliſh 
ſhips, over which he was authorized to aſſume com- 
mand. The Spanith captain, who had ſerved in the 
navy of his own country, at this time in amity with 
Great Britain, and whoſe preſent ſhip was as ſtrong 
as ſome of the Engliſh Indiamen, felt uneaſineſs, at 
her not being taken into the line of action, as if a 
reliance could not be placed upon her commander ; 
but on the circumſtance being hinted to Sir Eraſmus 
Gower, he inſtantly gave that brave and loyal fo- 
reigner, for ſuch was his character, every mark of 
confidence a d eſteem, and ſtationed him to his per- 
fect ſatisfaction. 

The fleet, in ſteering in a ſoutherly courſe, met 
more Chineſe junks than any other veſſels. Thoſe 
junks ſail generally with one monſoon and return 
with another. In the north-eaſt monſoon they ſail to 
Manilla, Banca, and Batavia; and return to Emouy 
and Canton, with that from the ſouth-weſt. In tro- 
pical latitudes the height at which the quickfilver 
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ſtands in the barometer, 1s ſubject to little variation, 
except on the approach of great commotions in the 
atmoſphere. A fall of little more than the tenth of 
an inch towards the end of March, indicated foul 
weather; from which one of the ſhips ſuffered 
ſome damage. And the fame happened again early 
in April. BY | | 

In the ſtraits of Banca, Sir Eraſmus Gower rea 
ceived intelligence that the enemy's fleet had had a 
partial and indeciſive action with ſome armed India- 
men, ſent from Bengal to the aſſiſtance of the Dutch 
of Batavia; that the enemy was afterwards rein- 
forced ; but on hearing of the China thips having 
the convoy of a ſhip of war ; and fearing the union 
of ſuperior force againſt them, had quitted the ſta- 
tion, where they had expected to encounter only 
unprotected merchantmen. Three armed ſhips 
from Bengal ſoon afterwards joined the Lion, and 
would have been of conſiderable uſe, if the enemy 
had waited for them. 1 

Near the ſtraits of Banca a ſquadron was met, of 
ſmall veſſels, conſiſting of a ſnow, and ten Malay 
proas. The former carried fourteen ſix-pounders ; 
and each of the latter from four to eight three-pound- 
ers. The captain of the ſnow was a Mahometan, 
apparently of Arabia, and the crews of the ſnow, 
as well as of the proas, ,were Malays. Thoſe veſlels 
were full of men, with pikes and fide-arms ; and 
the decks were ſtrewed with a kind of grape ſhot, 
compoſed of ſiliceous pebbles incloſed in a fort of 


baſket-wark. This ſquadron muſt have been fitted. 


out for hoſtile purpoſes, againſt ſome particular ene- 
my; or with views of general piracy. Sir Eral- 
mus Gower had, however, too important a charge, 
to be diverted from it by any occaſional occurrence, 
or to riſk the delay of inveſtigating the motives, 
and, if neceſſary, of taking meaſures for the pu- 
niſhment, of thoſe people. It is among the advan- 
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tages of the European ſeas, that at leaſt the ſubjects 
of the great powers, may rags. 6 ſafely — 
them, without any other protection than that of a 
paſs againſt Barbary corſairs. In the Chineſe ſeas, 
force alone ean inſure the ſafety of navigators, 

In the ſtraits of Sunda the fleet completed its ſtock 
of wood and water, on the Java ſide, as preferable 
to that of Sumatra, for the reaſons detailed in a 
ſormer volume of this work. 

Here the Jackall tender, having on board the tea, 
fallow, and varniſh plants, to carry to Bengal, under 
the care of Dr, Dinwiddie, was left to accompany 
the armed Indiamen to Calcutta, 

On the 19th of April the convoy put to ſea with 
clear weather and favourable breezes. They ſoon 
launched out into the great Indian ocean, little in- 
terrupted by continents or iſlands, and where the 
courſe of the winds from the ſouth-eaſt, obeying the 
general cauſes of their motion, remains ſteady and 
regular in the ſame parallel of latitude, The con- 
voy ſailed generally in a line, ſometimes about twen, 
ty degrees, and afterwards twenty-five degrees to the 
ſouthward of the Equator ; and ſeveral degrees to 
the northward of the courſe which the ſame ſhips 
tound it neceſſary to purſue in going out from Eu- 
rope. In the homeward paſſage nothing could be 
more uniform and pleaſant, than the weather an 
navigation, during an entire month, acroſs the 

reat Indian ocean, from the weſtern points of Ja- 
ya and Sumatra, until the ſhips approached the me- 
ridian of the vaſt iſland of Madagaſcar, and the 
fouthern coaſt of Africa, The atmoſphere there. 
abouts became overfpread with clouds, and the wind 
changed from the north-eaſt to the point directly oper 
polite. The quickſilver in a marine barometer, ſo 
fuſpended as not to be affected by the motion of the 
ihip, fell ſuddenly upwards of one quarter of an 
inch. The depreſſions of that fluid in the former 
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Part of the voyage had not exceeded one-tenth of an 
inch; yet that ſmall change had always been ob- 
ſerved to be followed by a correſpondent change of 
the weather, So certain a prognoſtic as this inſtru- 
ment had been found to be on every occaſion, eſta- 
bliſhed its reputation among the officers; and it was 
conſulted by them daily. In the preſent inſtance, 
when the fall was fo much greater than it had ever 
been remarked at any one time before, no inconfi- 
derable degree of alarm was excited, and precauti- 
on taken againſt the impending ſtorm, which ſeem- 
ed to approach very rapidly. Scarcely was all, in 
technical language, made ſnug, when the tempeſt 
burſt by one of the moſt tremendous craſhes of thun- 
der ever heard, together with ſeveral ſucceſſive flaſh- 
es of the moſt vivid lightning. The air was like- 
wiſe ſo denſe that one end of the ſhip was not viſible 
from the other. The rain fell in torrents. There 
was no wind. In a few minutes the atmoſphere 
becoming ſomewhat clearer, the Glatton, one of the 
Engliſh ſhips from Canton, was diſcovered within 
about a quarter of a mile of the Lion ; the mizen- 
top and mizen-top-gallant maſts of the former being 
carried away, and the mizen-maſt ſhivered to pieces 
by the lightning. It ſtruck the after part of the 
ſhip when the captain and officers were at dinner, 
Several of them were much ſtunned, and received 
ſhocks in different parts of the body ; but none were 
materially injured. It was found that the lightning 
had followed a bell-wire that led down to the ſur- 
geon's cabin below, and, meeting with an inter- 
ruption there, had blown out the port. The quick- 
ſilver gradually aſcended in the tube as the weather 
cleared up. . 
On the 23d of May the weather became again 
dark and cloudy. The quickfilver ſunk ſtill lower 
than before. The night was ſqually, and the wind 
blew ſometimes ſo exceſſively hard, that ſeveral of 
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the Lion's ſails were ſplit and carried away ; and ſhe 
was obliged to be directed only by, or to lie to, un- 
der a fore: ſail and ſtorm ſtay-ſail. In the morning 
it was found that the convoy had been diſperſed. - 
The weather continued violent. The quickſilver 
continued to deſcend; and this deſcent was followed 
by a moſt violent gale of wind. The Hindoſtan 
ſprung or cracked her fore-maſt ; more ſails of the 
Lion were ſplit, and ſhe hove to " under a balanced 
| mizen. In the morning ſive only of the convoy 
were in ſight. 
Such was the tempeſtuous weather during which 
the fleet doubled the Cape of Good Hope, ſteerin 
towards the iſland of St, Helena; which is ſo ſmaſi 
a ſpeck in the ſouthern part of the Atlantic ocean, 
that unleſs a ſhip ſails in the preciſe track in which 
it ies, jt may be miſſed ; nor can a veſſel once to the 
weſtward of it return to i but by a prodigious eir- 
cuit to the ſouthward, in order to get to the ſouth- 
eaſt, from whence the trade wind blows generally 
towards it. On the 18th of June Sir Eraſmus 
Gower was joined by all the ſhips under his convoy, 
and alſo by his Majeſty s ſhips the Samſon and Argo, 
from Europe. They were all then in ſight of ON 
Helena, the lofty ſides of which bear fo terrific and 
inhoſpitable an appearance, that, probably had there 
been a cluſter of iſlands in its neighbourhood, as, 
for example, at Triſtan d'Acunha, this apparent 
heap of rocks would have got the name of “ Inac- 
ceſſible,” and have been the laſt that would have 
been attempted to be viſited. 

The fleet, in doubling the iſland, kept within piſ⸗ 
tol-ſhot of its ſteep and rocky coaſt, in order to ſe- 
cure their anchorage in the road oppoſite to a valley, 
of which the pleaſing ſcenes are juſtly ſaid, by an 
ingenious traveller, © to be laid in the lap of hor- 
&E ror. 59 

St; Helena lies! in the ſouthern part of the Atlantie 
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ocean, diſtant many degrees of longitude and lati- 
tude from any continent or other iſland; and may 
be conſidered as the ſummit of a great mountain, 
whoſe roots are buried in the bottom of the ſea. 
Above its ſurface the ifland riſes in towering emi- 
nences hid frequently in the clouds. The aſhes of a 
volcano cover till ſome parts of it; and the whole 
has probably been protruded upwards by the im- 
menſe power of ſubaqueous fire. However, no part 
of the iſland hitherto examined, ſeems to have un- 
dergone any degree of liquefaction. No layers of 
minerals, and few of ſtone, have been - diſcovered 
within its bowels. The ſummit of the iſland is 
wooded ; but is fo cold, that fruits will ſcarcely ri- 
pen in it. Clear rills of water iſſue from the high- 
eſt peaks, and take their eourſe abruptly down to- 
wards the vallies, which they contribute to ferti- 
lize. Storms are little know in the inimediate 
neighbourhood of this Hand: Thunder is rarely 
heard, or lightning perceived in it ; from whence 
it is conjectured that little electric matter is ſcattered 
in its atmoſphere. DE 

The circumference of St. Helena meaſures ſome- 
what leſs than twenty-eight miles. Along the whole 
coaſt to leeward, or to the northward, ſhips may 
anchor in perfe& ſecurity in all ſeaſons of the year, 
but the bank ſhelves fo abruptly afterwards, that the 
anchorage, being in deep water, is inſecure. The 
tide ſeldom riſes above three fect and a half ; but the 
ſurge of the ſea is ſometimes tremendous : and ſe- 
veral accidents happened in approaching or quitting 
the ſhore, until a wharf was erected, lately, which 
renders the arrival there, and departure from it, 
perfectly ſafe. | 

This little ſpot was diſcovered upwards of two cen- 
turies ago by the Portugueze. It was taken from 
them by the Engliſh ; ſurpriſed, from the latter, by 
the Dutch; and laſtly, recovered by the Engliſh, 
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likewife by ſurpriſe. - The ſteep eminences which 
intervene between the vallies, that are the chief 
ſeats of population, render the communication 
from one part of the iſland to another, ſlow and 
difficult, Planters on the windward ſide of the 
iſland confider a journey to the leeward, or ſeat of 
government, as a ſerious undertaking. Several of 
them take that opportunity of paying their reſpects 
to the governor, which is called there ſometimes 
“ going to court.” There are St. Helena planters 
who have not travelled ſo far. At preſent, by order 
of the governor, there are ſignals fo placed all over 
the iſland, as to give inſtant notice of the approach 
of veſſels to an y part of it. 4 8 
The ſituation of St. Helena, in the track of the 
ſhips from India and China to Europe, induced the 
Directors of the Eaſt India Company to turn their 
attention towards rendering it a place of convenient 
and comfortable refreſhment, particularly in the 
paſſage home. This has been effected at no incon - 
ſiderable expence. Before the iſland was inhabited, 
the ſpontaneous productions that it yielded which 
could be of any uſe to man, are, faid to have been 
little more than celery and purſlain. Cattle, fruits, 
and vegetables have ſince been introduced into it 
from India, Africa, and Europe; and human in- 
duſtry has, in a little time, enabled it not only to 
ſupply ſufficient proviſions for its ordinary ſojourn- 
ers; but to afford refreſhments of moſt kinds to 
the various vilitors that ſtand in need of them after 
landing from a long voyage. The numbers of ſuch 
viſitors, including the crews as well as paſſengers 
of the ſhips lying there at anchor, 1s ſometimes 
equal to the whole number of the ſettlement. The 
chief officers, pailengers, and invalids, reſide ge- 
nerally aſhore during the ſtay of their reſpective 
ſhips. There are no inns ; but every houſe is open 
tor the reception of ſtrangers, who are conſidered 


a 
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for the time, as a part of the family. A moderate 
compenſation is fixed for the hoſt, in return for all 
the comforts which he miniſters to his gueſts. For 
thoſe who remain chiefly on board, quantities of 
freſh meat and vegetables, ſo grateful and fo whole- 
ſome after a long marine diet, are furniſhed at regu- 
lated prices to the ſhips. Supplies of freſh water 
and fuel are alſo provided for the remainder of their 
voyage. In the year 1794, the iſland had not long 
recovered from a great calamity. The ſame gene- 
ral cauſes which'occaſiuned the drought at St. Jaga, 
mentioned in a former volume of this work, ex- 
tended probably their baneful influence over the 
Atlantic, and affected ſeverely St, Helena. Of the 
ſtock, alone, of horned cattle, the loſs was com- 
puted at three thouſand, through want of food and 
water« The evil raged the fame length of time, 
about three years, as it did nearer to the coaſt of 
Africa; but partly from the natural reſources of 
the country, and partly from the management 

government, it was much leſs fatal in its effects at 
the iſland of St. Helena, than at thoſe of the Cape 
de Verd; and few. traces of it appeared in the for- 
mer, when the Embaſſy paſled there. Verdure 
was reftored to the vallies, and to fuch higher 
grounds as were not too ſteep to retain the moiſture 
with which they had been bleſſed. Lands laid out 
in gardens, were improved with conſiderable ad- 
vantage to the proprietors. Thoſe of the garriſon 
were ſufficient to provide plenty of wholeſome ve- 
getables for the ſick as well as healthy ſoldiers. For 


this purpoſe the humane governor, deſirous to de- 


rive public advantage from private offences, al- 
_ lowed the delinquent ſoldiers to commute, for la- 
bour at the military gardens, the puniſhments to 
which they were condemned. | 
Several forts of fruit trees imported into the 
iſland, had been deſtroyed by a particular inſect; 
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but encouragement has been given for the cultiva- 
tion of thoſe which that miſchievous animal is 
known to ſpare, ſuch as the apple, for example, 
with all the varieties of which it 1s ſuſceptible. The 
- plantain and banana, or the two ſpecies of the ma, 
thrive alſo remarkably well. The ground 1s fertile, 


and in favourable ſeaſons produces, in ſome inſtan- 


ces, double crops within the year. Plantations; 
however, of cotton, indigo, or canes were not 
found to anſwer :' tho' ſome good coffee has been 
produced in it. A botanic garden has been eſta- 
bliſhed near the governor's country, houſe. An in- 
telligent gardener has been ſent to take care of it by 
the Company; anda vaſt variety of trees, plants, 
and' flowers of different, and ſometimes oppoſite 
climates, are already collected in it. The ſur- 
rounding ſea abounds in eſculent fiſh ; and ſeventy 
different ſpecies, including turtle, have been caught 


upon the coaſts. Whales are ſeen in great numbers 


playing round the iſland, where it is ſuppoſed the 
ſouthern whale fiſhery might be carried on to great 
national advantage. en ee Ss OY OO Dtd BET 

The country is chiefly cultivated by blacks. Per- 
ſons of that colour were brought in a ſtate'of fla- 
very to it by its firſt European ſettlers ;' and it ſel- 
dom happens that white men will ſubmit to com- 
mon work where there are black ſlaves ro whom it 
may be transferred. Theſe were for a long time 


under the unlimited dominion of their owners, 


until a repreſentation of the abuſes made of that 
power, induced the india Company to place them 


under the immediate protection of the magiſtracy, 


and to enact various regulations in their favour; 
which have contributed to render them, in a great 
degree, comfortable and ſecure. Theſe regulations 
may have hurt, at firſt, the feelings of the owners 
of ſlaves, but not their real intereſt ; for it appears, 


that before their. introduction there was a loſs, upon. 


0 


an average, of about ten in a hundred ſlaves every 


year, to be ſupplied at a very heavy expence; 
whereas, under the preſent ſyſtem, they naturally 
increaſe. All future importation of ſlaves into the 
iſland is prohibited. 3 | 
Beſides the blacks in a ſtate of ſlavery, there are 


ſome who are free. The labour of theſe tending to 


diminiſh the value of that of ſlaves, the free blacks 
became once obnoxious to ſome ſlave owners ; who 
had ſufficient influence, in a grand jury, to preſent 
them as bes e viſible means of gaining a liveli- 
hood, and hable to become borate to the com- 
munity ; but upon examination it appeared that all 
free blacks of age to work, were actually employed; 
that not one of them had been tried for a crime for 
ſeveral years, nor had any of them been upon the 
pariſh. They are now by the humane interpoſition 
of the Company, placed under the immediate pro- 
tection of the government, and put 3 upon a 
footing with the other free inhabitants, who, when 
accuſed of crimes, have the privilege of a jury, as 
well as in civil cauſes, | 5 N 
While ſhips are riding in the roads, and the in- 
habitants buſy in ſupplying their wants, or eager to 
entertain their gueſts, their minds occupied alſo 
with the foreign events, of which the 1 ej 
bring accounts to them, any diſſenſions ſubſiſting 
among individuals in the place are ſuſpended for 
the time; but it is faid that when the ſhipping ſea- 
ſon is over, and the ſettlement is void of buſineſs, 


as well as of topics of diſcuſhon on diſtant inci- 


dents, inteſtine diviſions ſometimes revive ; it is, 

however, an object of government to divert their 

minds from private feuds, by engaging them in mi- 

litary exerciſes, or even in domeſtic amuſements, 

and dramatic entertainments. | 
The principal ſettlement of St. Helena has the 

peculiar advantage of uniting the ſhelter of a lee: 
YOL- Ih. D d 
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ward ſituation, with the coolneſs of windward 
gales. The ſouth-eaſt wind blows conſtantly down 
the valley, rendering a reſidence in at pleaſant as 
well as healthy. The country is fo fertile, and the 
climate ſo congenial to the human feelings, that 
perhaps jt would be difticult to find out a ſpot where 
perſons, not having acquired a reliſh for the enjoy- 
ments of the world, or already advanced in life; and 
furfeited with them, could have. better chance of 
protracting their days in eaſe, health and compre: 
The hills on each fide, this happy valley, like 
thoſe which preſent themſelves to 90 ſea, are ex- 
tremely ſtcep : and require ſeyeral alternate traverſes 
to render the aſcent along them practicable. From 
the heights the view downwards to the {cajs, indeed 
tremendous. It is related upon the ſpot that an un- 
fortunate mariner, willing, in the gaiety of his hu- 
mour, to throw from thence a pebblg on the deok of 
his ſhip, lying at anchor at a diſtance in the road, 
he launcheꝗ it from the overhanging precipice with 
ſuch unreſtrained exertion, that his own body obey- 
ed the impulſe, and he flew headlong into the wide 
gay brow, Ken an doe the. Lion while at an- 
chor in twenty fathoms or one hundred and twenty 
feet water, made at this time ſonig bold but facceſs- 
ful experiments. This man, Who was à native of 
the Sandwich iſlands, plunged frequently from the 
gunwale of the yelled into the ſea, to catch dollars 
thrown into. it for that purpoſe. He caught them 
before they reached the bottom; as from their two op- 
poſite flat fur faces they deſcended in fo vibratory a di- 
rection, ihat he had an opportunity ofovertakingthems. 
He would alſo bring up two dollars at once, one 
thrown towards the head, and another towards the 
ſtern of the ſhip. His activity was indeed ſurpr iſing 
in every inſtance where he had occaſion to ſhew it. 
He would ſuffer two Europeans to throw ſpears at 
him at the ſarae time, both of which he would di- 
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vert with, or take in, his hands as they approached 
him. This man, ſo extraordinary for his agility, 
was found in the Republican brig Amelie, when 
captured by Sir Eraſmus Gower. He paſſed with 
apparent willingneſs on board the Lion, perhaps as 
the larger veſſel, where he had been ſome months, 
but could not utter one word of, French or Engliſh z 
and probably he was not ſenſible what powers he had 
ſerved, or that he had altered his allegiance. He 
was of an open countenance, not unpleaſing fea- 
tures, and of a good-natured diſpoſition. Had the 
powers of his mind been exerciſed as thoſe of his 
body were, it is poſſible that the former might have 
acquired as remarkable a proticiency as the latter 
had done. Man is formed, probably, by his nature 
and his organization, to excel other animals equally 
in mental and corporeal faculties. | 
On the firſt of July the fleet, ſufficiently refreſh- 
ed to continue the voyage, tho' the ſupplies were 
ſcearcer and dearer on account of the late drought, 
failed from St. Helena. The convoy was ſtrengthen- 
ed by the Samſon and Argo, and was joined by three 
Indiamen from Bengal, two from Bombay, and a 
whaler from the South Seas. The variation of the 
needle at St. Helena was obſerved to be then ſix- 
teen degrees ſixteen minutes weſt, having inereaſed 


1 


two degrees in the ten preceding years. 

The fleet ſteered a north-weſterly courfe to the 
Equator, which was croſſed twenty-four degrees of 
longitude weſt of Greenwich. The ſouth-eaſt or 
trade wind continued, not only from St. Helena to 
the Line, but to the latitude of twelve degrees 
north; where a calm detained the (hips about ten 
days. The wind, at length, ſprung up from the 
northern quarter, and veering through the eaſt, it 
een ſteady from the ſouth and 
WEI 


During the paſſage a party of the gentlemen be- 
92 
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longing to the Embaſſy went on board the Ceres 
Indiaman, to try the effect of a marine chair, made 
after a model laid before the Board of Longitude 
by Sir Joſeph Senhouſe. The ſhip was rolling con- 
ſiderably; yet the chair maintained its horizontal 
poſition ; and diſtant objects were kept with great 
eaſe within the field of the teleſcope. Whether fuch 
an inſtrument will ever be brought to ſuch perfec- 
tion that the ſatellites of Jupiter may be obſerved 
upon it with a teleſcope in all kinds of weather, ſo 
as to deduce the longitude from their immerſions 
and emerſions, may be juſtly doubted; as a great 
dithculty ſeems to ariſe from the effect of a ſudden 
and complicated motion of the ſhip, produced in 
croſs and confuſed ſeas, and to which no correſpond- 
ent adjuſtment of the inſtrument, acting with futh- 
cient quickneſs to preſerve it conſtantly in an hori- 
zontal poſition, has been yet diſcovered. The pre- 
ſent chair, however, in moderate weather, may af- 
ford material aſſiſtance in making ſuch obſervations ; 
and muſt, in the heavieſt ſeas, facilitate the opera- 
tion of taking, with a ſextant, the angular diſtances ' 
of the heavenly bodies; which, otherwiſe, without 
great practice and dexterity, is attended with no 
{light dithculty on ſuch occaſions. . 
On the twenty-firſt of July, a fleet of ſhips was 
deſcried to the north-eaſt, and ſoon eleven fail were 
counted; five of which appeared to be of conſi- 
derable magnitude. Theſe were obſerved to have 
formed a line of battle abreaſt, and to bear down 
towards the convoy, while the others lay to, to 
windward. The Lion, Samſon, and Argo, formed 
a line ahead, and the merchantmen were directed 
to keep to leeward. The private ſignals were not 
anſwered, and the ſtrangers were concluded to be 
enemies. The weather was very thick; and a 
heavy cloud accompanied with rain deſcended be- 
tween the oppoſite fleets, and hid them for many 
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minutes entirely from one another. The diſtance 
between them before was ſmall ; and as they were 
ſtanding directly towards each other, it was every 
moment expected that an engagement would take 
place amidſt the fog and rain. The Lion was cleared 
for action. Several cumberſome articles were 
thrown over board. Nothing remained upon the 
decks, except powder and hall, and cannon. The 
lower deck guns were run out, the drum heat to 
quarters, and every man was ordered to his ſtation. 
The medical men were deſcending to the cock-pit, 
or bottom of the ſhip, where in general, out of the 
reach of ſhot, they could attend ſuch as ſhould hap- 
pen to be wounded in the action. The paſſengers 
were to act as volunteers ; except a boy, whom his 
father, who was preſent, thought much too young 
for ſuch a ſituation, and propoſed to ſend with the 
ſurgeons to the cock-pit. The youth, however, 
tho? not affecting to be inſenſible of the danger, re- 
volted from the idea of ſcreening himſelf from it, 
while his parent was expoſed, and earneſtly ſolicited 
to remain with him upon deck. This conteſt of 
ſentiment and affection was, indeed, ſoon d=cided, by 
the diſappearance of the fog, which diſcovered the 
oppoſite ſhips cloſe to each other, but all of them 
Engliſh. The ſtrangers were a fleet of Indiamen 
from England, under convoy of the Aſſiſtance ſhip 


of war, whoſe new ſignals, not yet communicated 


to Sir Eraſmus Gower, were not conſequently un- 
derſtood by him, | | 

The homeward bound fleet continued its courſe 
with variable winds, not making any rapid progreſs. 
They paſſed near the weſtern iſlands in the middle 
of Auguſt, when the Spaniſh and Portugueſe ſhips 
left them to proceed directly to their own coaſts. 
On the ſecond of September, the fleet were within 
fight of the ſouthern extremity of Ireland, and 
ſpoke a Daniſh ſhip that, on the twenty-ninth of 
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Auguſt, had been examined by a ſquadron of ſeven” 
ſail of French men of war, within not many miles 
of which it appeared, upon computation, that Sir 
Eraſmus Gower's much weaker ſhips muſt have 
aſſed a very few days before, In ſteering after- 
wards for the Enghſh Channel, he had fome diffi- 
culty in keeping ſuthciently to the ſouthward of the 
Scilly Iſlands, and in ftemming the current which 
impels veſſels to the northward, as 1s obſerved and 
explained by Major Rennell. In failing up the 
Britiſh Channel, in the night of the fifth of Sep- 
tember, the whole convoy were alarmed by the ſud- 
den encounter of a vaſt fleet of large ſhips ſteering, 
with crowded fails, in the oppofite direction. It 
was the grand fleet of Earl Howe. The weather 
was dark and extremely tempeſtuous, The con- 
ſequences of ſuch veſſels ſtriking, in the vehemence 
of their courſe, thoſe of a ſmaller ſize, might be 
more fatal to the latter than an engagement with an 
enemy. The maſts and yards only, however, of 
tome of the ſhips run foul of each other, with con- 
ſiderable damage. The next day the Lion anchored 
in Portſgouth harbour, from whence the Embaf. 
ſador and other paſſengers landed, after an abſence 
of near two years; during which time the former 
had the ſatisfaction of ſerving his country, in a fi- 
tuation both of much novelty and delicacy. The 
ſcenes and objects which the reſt had an opportu- 
nity of obſerving, left a gratifying and durable im- 
preſſion upon the minds of many of them, beyond 
all the events of the former period of their lives. 


I. 


7. 3 the Pipulation and E xtent of China trover, within the Great 
Wall. Talen in round number; from the Statements of Chow-tas 
Zlin. 

Provinces. | Population. Square Miles. Acres, 
Pe. che· lee # 38,000,000 58,949 37,727, 360 
Klang- nan, 3 Wy 
| 32,009,000 92,961 $9,495,040 

2 provinces, | 
Kiang:ſee £5 19,000, oo 72, 176 46, 192.640 
Tche-kiang - 2 1,000,000 39,150 25,056,599 
Fo- chen I 5,000,000 $3,480 34,227,209 

Hou-pe ) Hou | ( 14,000,000 | 
 C quang { > 144,770 92,052,800 

Hou-nan 13,000,000] } | 

Ho-nan = | - 2 5,000,009 65,104 41,666, 560 

Shan-tung = 24,000,000 65,104 | 41,666,560 

Shan- ſee - 27, ooo, ooo 55,208 35,371,520 

Shen: ſee 18,000,000] . 

3 x 54,008 98,565,120 
Kan-ſou += 12,000,000 F 
Se-chuen 27,000,000 166,800 106,7 52.000 
Canton 21,000,000 79,4 56 50,851,840 
Quang-ſee = 10,000,000 78,2 50 50, 80 oO 
u- nan 8, ooo, ooo 107,969 69, 100. 160 
Koei-cheou =» oO, oo 64. 1,314,560 

; 9 ooy 554 47,314+5 
| 333,000,0000 1,297,999 830,7 19,369 


FFP 
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II. 5 of Revenue received into the Imperial Treaſur at Pekin, from tht 


* 


different Provinces of China proper. Taken from the 


— 


Provinces. 


SY — 


Tahel:, cr Ou nces 
of Silver. 


— 


Pe- che- lee 


2,520, 00 Land 
437,000 Salt 
79,009 other tax 


Kiang-nan 


— 


5,200,000 Land 
2,100,005 Salt 
910.000 Taxes 


Kiang-ſee 


1,900,000 Land 
220,000 Taxes 


— 


Tche-kiang 


% 


Fo-chen 


2,100,000 Land 
520, ooo Salt 
190,000 Taxes 


[1,110,000 Land 


87.000 Salt 
So, ooo Taxes 


Hou - pe 


Hou- nan 


Ho- nan 


Shan-tung 


1,300,000 Land 
10,000 Taxes 

1,310,000 Land 

35,000 Taxes 


3,200,000 Land 
13,000 Taxes 


3,440,000 Land 
1 30, ooo Salt 
30,000 Taxes 


— — 


Shan- ſee 


3,100,000 Land 
5 10, ooo Salt 
I 12,000 Taxes 


Shen-ſee 


6 nA wed 
— 
- 


Kan-ſou 


8 


1,660,000 Land 
40.000 Taxes 


— —— 
300,000 Land 
40,000 Taxes 


_Se-chuen 


— — -- 


Canton 


——ů 


Quang: ſee 


040.000 Land 
zo ooo Taxes 


280, O00 Land 
go, ooo Salt 
10,0 +0 Taxes 

420,000 Land 
50,000 Salt 
Zo, ooo Taxes 


Yu-nan 


Koei-cheou 


120,000 Land 
10,000 Salt 
I 5,000 Taxes 


210,000 Land 


WE. 
Population. 
Total Tahels, 2 Millions of 
þ 3,036,000 | None. A 38 
0 8,210,000 r, 440, ooo 32 
2,120,000 795,000 19 
3,810,000 780,000 21 
1 1,277,000] None. 15 
Fo 1,310,000 100,000 14 
| 1,345,000] 100,0 | 1g 
[ 3,21 jonny 2 30,000 . 25 
0 3,600,000] 360,000 24 
3,722,000 None. 275 
J 5,500,000 None. | ug 
| 340,000 220,000 12 
| 1 

c 670,000] None. 2 
g n None. 21 
0 500, ooo None. o 

210,000 220,000 _ 
2 145,008 None. 9 

36,548,000) 4,245,000 333 


Tahels s | 
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III. 


Station, and Salaries. 


off Liftof lie chief Civil Officers of China, diſtiaguiſling their Number, 


149 The Kiou-quen, or governor, of a city | 


4 


| 


1 
The Tſon-too, or viceroy, over one 
or more provinces . = - 


The Foyen, or governor, under * 
of each ns „ 


The Hou- poo, or fiſcal, the chief 
officer of revenue 


The An-2za-tze, or preſident of the 
criminal tribunal - - 


The Tao-quen, or governor, preſidin 
over more than one city of the fir 
order, and their dependencies - 


The Fou-quen, or governor, only of 
one city of the firſt order, and its 
dependencies 8 . 


of the ſecond order — — 


{ 


The Sien-quen, or governor, of a city 
of the third order - gt 


The Siou-jou, or preſident of ſcience 
and examinations 


The Cho-tao, or inſpeRors general 


Salary of 


each. 
per ann. 


Tahels. 
20,000 


16,000 


220,000 
240,000 
I 71,000 


108,000 


253,000 


368,000 
149,000 


1,044,000 


EE: 
SET is 


F — ESE 


— 


RN 
„ 


— 
2 


22 r 
* 


4 Lig of the chief Me litary Officers of China, their Number, Rall, 


and Salarzws. 
EA Salary ©: 
Rank, eac Total. 
per ann 
—— —— — — H— 
No Tahek. | Tahels. 
18 The Tou- tou - - } 4,000 72,000 
62 The Zun— ping i, - - „400 | 148, 800 
1210 The Fou-zien - - | 1,300 | 157,300 
165 Fhe Tehou- zien 800132, ooo 
373 The Giou-zi — — 600 223,800 
425 The Tou-tze - | 400| 170,000 
825|The Sciou-fou - - | 320 | 264,000 
1680|The Zien-zun - . 160 | 268,800 
3622|The Pa-zun - 130 | 470,870 
44 The commiſſaries of corn and pro- | | 
| viſions of the firſt rank, Sciou-zun | 320 | 14,080 
330 The commiſſaries of corn and pro- 5 
| viſions of the ſecond _ Tet» | 
zun. 160 $2,800 
| 1 11,974,459 
A rough Calculation of the My Eftabliflment of 
China ; 
| 
1,000,000 Infantry, at two ounces, or ta- 
hels of ſilver each per ons, provi- 
ſions included 24, ooo, ooo 
800,000 Cavalry, at four ounces each,| | | 
proviſions included — 38, 400, ooo 
If 800,000 horſes coſt, at twenty ounces| P 
each = 16,000 ooo ounces, the annual | 
wear and tear at ten per cent. will be | 1,600,000 
Uniforms for 1,800,000 men, once a 
year, at four ounces each - 7, 200, ooo 
Yearly wear and tear of arms, accoutre- 
ments, contingeneies, &c. at one ounce | 
per man, on 1,800,000 men = -| 1,800,000] 7 3,006,000 
| 7419741459 
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- 5 V. 
Trade of the Engliſh and other Europeans to, and from, China. 


A few years ago, the exports to China, on the Company's 
account, in Engliſh goods andin Engliſh bottoms, ſcarcely ex- 
ceeded . 100,090 per annum. The private trade was nearly as 
much. The balance for teas and other goods was paid in ſilver. 
Since the Commuration Act, the exports have been gradually ri- 
ſing, but are yet far from having reached their higheſt point. 
There were imported. into Canton in 1792, from England, in 
ſixteen Company's ſhips, ta the amount of near C. 1,000,000, in 
lead, tin, woollens, together with furs, and other articles of pri- 
vate trade. The order for woollens only the following year, was 
(. 250,000 higher than the preceding year. 

The value of exports from China-to Enyland in 1794, was 
above C. 1,500,000 prime coſt, beſide freight and charges of 
merchandize, and will have probably produced above LF. 3, ooo, ooo. 

The legal trade from the Britiſh dependencies in India to Can- 
ton, in 1792, amounted to very near the fum of C. 700, ooo be- 
ſides opium, whick is clandeſtinely imported there, to the amount 
of about F. 250,000. The articles legally imported conſiſted 
of cotton, tin, pepper, ſandal wood, elephants teeth, and 
bees wax. 

The Exports from Canton to India, amounted only, in 1792, 
toL. 330,000, leaving a vaſt balance in favour of India, which 
is paid in caſh. The articles purchaſed for India, conſiſt chiefly 
of raw. and wrought filk, ſugar, and ſugar candy, tutenag, alum, 
porcelain, camphor, Nankeen cloth, quickſfilver, and turme- 
ric. | 
The total imports from foreign European nations to Canton, 
in 1792, amounted to £ 200,000, and their exports to upwards 


of C. 600,000. Many of the imports were of Britiſh manufac- 


ture. 
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The beſt information procurable, eſti- 
mates the annual conſumption of tea Ib. 5, 500, ooo 
by foreigners in Europe at moſt — — 
Mult bave been ſmuggled into Great Bri-] ji 608 
tain and her dependencies at leaſt r 


Conſumed by foreigners in Europe "I : 


moſt Ib. N 


Conſumed by Great Britain and her 77 


pendencies at leaſt — Ib. 1 3.338, 240 


* _— 


which at 500,000 Ib, per ſhip, would employ 38 large ſhips 
conſtantly in the China trade, inſtead of 18 ſhips, as above, 
moſt of which were. ſmall. One fleet is going out, when 
another is coming home. 


The above is. excluſive of private trade Teas, brought 
legally and illegally into Europe. Confidential information 
_ aflerts that the Engliſh ſhips have often ſmuggled from 1000 to 
3000 cheſts of Tea each; alſo that the foreign captains bring a large 
quantity of Tea, which they either ſmuggle at ſea, or throw 
into the ſea, the puniſhment being ſevere.” The loſs to the 
public on 1000 cheſts of Hyſon Tea ſmuggled, is above 20,0001. 


Average quantities for one year of each ſort of Tea, fold by the 
Eaſt India Company in ten years, from March Sale 1773 to 


September Sale 1782 incluſi ve, excluſive of private trade, 
which was trifling. frat: 


Bohea - - Ib. 3,075,307 
Congou hy - | 523,272 
Souchong and Pekoe 5 92, 572 
Singlo - nt 1,832,474 
Hyſon 1 WOES 218,839 


Ib. 5,742,464 
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A Plan to prevent & muggling Tea, by. taking off all the preſent Dus 
- ties of Cuſtoms and Exciſe on Tea, and laying a ſmall tax on ſuch 
. Hlonfes only as pay the Window Tax; by which means the Kingdom 
at large would be greatly benefited, as R deſcribed. Sub- 

mitted to Government in. 1 783. 


Total of 1 Tea conſumed in Great Britain and her depen- 
dencies. Ib. 13,300,000 per Annum, which would employ 38 
Alps and bo. camen conſtantly in the China trade, inſtead of 


18 ſhips and 2000 ſeamen. 


The amount of Cuſtoms and Exciſe on Tea on un 
gverage, without deducting the heavy charges of 
collection and management, is, per Annum, about L£ 700,008 


Propoſed that each houſe, _— with the Window tax, be 
iſo charged as n per Ann. | N 


5 | 5. d. « }4: 

Houſes under 7 Windows each 286 296 at 10 6 450,20; 
ds 7 to 10 ditto 214,483 16 0 160, 186 
11 ditto 38, 3za4 21 0 40, 240 

12 to 13 ditto 25,919 31 6 40,822 


14 to 19 ditto es 42 0 142,069 
Some of theſe 2 2 ee . 
miglit be rated e P | palin? 
much higher > 20. and upwards - | $2,403; 70 0 183,410 
and produce | Yi 5 
too, oool. more 


—— 


England and Wales 682, %% hs. 726,032 
Scotland „ x6 a 1655 
| 9,310 
| on an average 
Houſes 699.871 ad 73 6,342 


(Mr. Pitt altered the rates here propoſed to be charged upon 
Windows and retained a duty of Z12. 10s. per cent. upon Tea, 
by which he propoſed to raiſe C. 169,000 per Annum, and by 
the Window tax J. 600,000 per Aunum.) 1 


SS 
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The Public being intitled to three-fourths of the 
Campany's profit, above 8 per cent. on their capital 
ſtock (as per agreement in 1781) 8 by this plan a 
gain at the leaſt per Annum C. 200,000 


Saved in the charges of collection, & per Ann. 
Tax on tea gardens, taverns, 2 houſes, and! inns 

in England 
Tax in Ireland, Weſt Indies. we. * 
Tax on tea dealers, as at preſent - 

The above account of houſes taxed, is the number of houſes 
inhabited and charged with the Window tax, as per liſt pubs 
| liſhed by the Exchequer. 


According to Dr. Price's Aecount, there are five 2 to 
a houſe, or 5,000,000 in England and Wales. 
1 


Houſes in England and Wales | 
682,077 would be taxed, containing | 3,410,385 
( 5 perſons each, or | | 


Houſes and cotta ditto and | | 
317923 ditto, W Teo 1 1,589,617 5 

Houfes and cotta ontaini 33 
1,000,000 about and co ges, con 1 ooo, os 


N 5 e #44 
* $5,000,000 Poor at beſide — in England and 


Wales, according to the Rev. Mr. Howlett's Account, which 
is found to be right, would drink tea free from tax or duty. 


Perſons.” 


* 682,000 houſes taxed at 52ths. perſons each 3,682, 00 
927,000 ditto untaxed at — ditto» = - $,005,000 


1,609,000 houſes in England and Wales containing 8,68 7,000 


—— — —— 


Beſides ſaldiers in barracks, poor in country workhouſes, 
people who live on the water, & . 
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Although the foregoing plan is founded on the conſumption 
of only 13,000,000 Ib. per ann. there is great reaſon to believe 
18 or 20,000,000 of pounds of real Tea would be conſumed at 
moderate prices, as it is well known that many millions of 

ounds of aſh, ſloe, and other leaves of trees are much dyed 
and fold as Tea, notwithſtanding three acts of parliament have 
N cg to prevent ſuch practices, viz. about 724, 1730, 
and 1776. | | 

The {ahebltante of almoſt every houſe in the kingdom drink 
ſome Tea; thoſe who do not, will receive more benefit 
than the amount of the tax from the increaſed advantages al- 
eady mentioned, the participation of three-fourths of the pro- 

ts on the extra quantity of Tea that will be ſold by the Eaſt- 
India Company, the keeping in this their native country a very 
conſiderable ſum per ann. that at preſent is paid to foreigners 
for Tea ſmuggled, befides the national advantage to accrue by 
building and repairing the increaſed number of ſhips, making 
maſts, ſails, rigging, &c. the providing ſtores of various kinds 
for them, and employing above 2400 extra ſailors. As the Bri- 
tiſh ſhipping. trade, and profits will be increaſed, if this plan is 
adopted, thoſe of other nations will be decreaſed. 


Ober vation, neceſſary to attend the Plan for taking off the Duties of 
Customs and Exciſe on Tea, imported by the Engliſh Eat-India 
Company. 

The Underwriters at Lloyd's Coffee-houſe do not remember any 

foreign ſhip coming from China to Europe, being loſt during 
the Seaſons 1772 to 1783, therefore the quantities of Tea ex- 
ported from China, as per Plan, in foreigu ſhips, certainly 


arrived in Europe. 


Preſumptive-proofs of the quantities of Tea, real and faditions, 
conſumed in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Almoſt all the poor in the manufacturing towns, and on the 
ſea coaſts, drink tea conſtantly ; as alſo the greater part of moſt 
other towns and villages ; the genteel people in every part of the 
kingdom drink tea. The pooreſt perſon uſes 14 to 2 ounces 


per week, or 5 lb. to 64 lb. per annum. * 


* On the coaſts f, Dorſetſhire, Devonſhire, and Cornwall, 
& e. the poor cannot afford ſmall beer; their only beverage is 
ſmuggled Bohea Tea without ſugar, mixed with ſkimmed milk; 
thoſe people, already miſerable, would be much more ſo, if de- 
barred from ſuch a cheap and wholeſome drink, 


K 2 2 
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According to Dr. Price there are 5,000,000 perſons in England 
and Wales. 5 | 
The Rev. Mr. Howlett ſays 9,000,000 ditto. | 
The Right Hon. Edmund Burke ſuppoſes 6,000,000 ditto, of 
rather more. = 5 | Gs 
Suppoſe only 6,000,000, and that half of them are children 
and others who do not drink tea, which is making a large al- 
lowance ; there remains 3,000,000 perſons at 51 lb. each, at 


leaſt | 3 St 
or lb. 16, 500,000 conſumed in England and Wales. 
and _ 1,500,000 exported annually, chiefly to Ireland. 


Ib. 18,000,000. © 
Excluſi ve of the above, ſeveral millions of pounds weight are 
conſumed annually in Ireland, Scotland, and the . Weſt Indies. 
The following Statement, I believe, is true, and nearly, agrees 


with the foregoing account. 1 N 
Tea delivered annually from the Comany's. ) . IA 
warehouſes, for home conſumptionn Ib. 4, 500, | 
Ditto exported annually, chiefly to Ireland . - 1, 500, 00 


Ditto ſmuggled, and manufactured in Dorſet, ene 
Devon, aud Cornwall, about 5 * 
ante ddt, aun OR TIINEY 
Hampſhire and Suſſex, about 0 39097950 
Ditto ditto : ditto | in 1 * 
Kent, about ; Hit} ee . 2,000,000 
Ditto ditto 1 gifto* D worth games gift whiz 
Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, about £ P 3,999,009 
Ib. 18,000,000 


Conſumed in Ireland, Scotland, the North Y Several millions 

of England, and the Weſt Indies, 'befide of pounds 
the lb. 1,500,000, afore mentioned © weight. 

So that al] above lo. 13,300,000. or, thereabouts,. appear to be 

factitious tea. 9 5 eee 2 | 


7 
t 8 


Three acts of Parliament paſſed in or about 1724, 1730, 
and 1776. to inflict penalties on perſons who ſhould there- 
after be convicted of dying or altering tea, or manufactur- 
ing aſh, ſloe, or liq orice tree leaves, or any other leaves to 
repreſent tea. I preſume the Parliimast had ſtrong proofs 
of the practice before them at thoſe gimes; if not, they 
might have had; and may now. In 11745, a Committee of 
the Houfe of Commons was appointed to inquire into the 
pernicious effects of ſmuggling. - Sir Stephen Theodore 
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Janfen publiſhed their Report, with obſervations. Similar evils 
now exiſt, The Lords of his Majeſty's Treaſury may order the 
_ officers of Cuſtoms and Exciſe in Great Britain to return an efi- 
mate of the quantities of tea, real and factitious, ſuppoſed to be 
conſumed in their different di ſtricts annually: alſo the eſtimated 
proportion of perſons in each diſtrict who drink tea, with ſuch 
obſervations reſpecting tea as may occur to them. The officers? 
returns would probably ſupport my eſtimate of the conſumption. 
If the Engliſh imported lb. 13, ooo, ooo of tea or upward, and 
ſold the ſame at law prices, as per plan, foreigners would import 
leſs in proportion, and the caſh now ſent to them would be paid 
to the Engliſn for bills on England at a much lower rate of 
exchange than at preſent. | 

The enormous charges in India muſt ſoon ceaſe, and it is 
hoped, with proper management, the revenues, aided by the 
uſual exports from England, after providing cargoes and ſup- 
plying other ſettlements, may pay off part of the bond debt in 

ndia, and ſend Z 500,000 annually to China. 

Whilſt the price of bullion continues high in England, and 
caſh ſcarce in China for remittance, which latter will not pro- 
| bably exiſt longer than the preſent ſeaſon (1783) the Company 
could have part of their China cargoes on boad. 

Immediately upon the biil being paſſed, a veſſel ſhould be 
diſpatched privately to China, with inſtructions to the ſuper- 
Cargoes. vor | 

Alſo a diſpatch over land, to Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
withorders to aſſiſt China with as much caſh and goods as canve- 
nient without drawing bills; likewiſe to a certain amount for 
vills, under particular circumſtances. | | 

The coſt in China of Imports 1773 to 1782 incluſive, at 
58. 3d. per dollar, or 78. 3d. per tale. | | 

Nit. Ib. 6,000,000 ef Bohea 
3,000,000 of Congou _ 
300,000 of Souchong 
,3,000,000 of Singlo 
700,000 of Hyſon 


TS 


| Ib. 13,000,000 : : £ 722,245 
2,000 Peculs of raw filk, at 275 Tales per Pecul 200,000 
20,000 Pieces Nankeen | : | : 3,100 
China ware and ſago for 20 ſhips : 20,000 


945,345 


* 
- 0 —— > 
TIT — &> * 
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| Brought forward / 945,345 
Charges on merchandize ſtores for the factory . 


and for Saint Helena . . 54,055 
Inveſtment lor one Year . k 1,000,000 
Exported annually from Eu- 
Theſe Articles rope to China, about | 100,000 
may be increaſ- 4 Pepper from Bencoolen to ditto 
ed and produce; ditto _ . . 20,000 
a profit. Ditto cotton, ſandal wood, &c. | 
from Bombay to ditto ditto 330, 600 
1 150,000 
Suppoſe Bengal (in peace) may ſend ; 500,000 
Bills of exchange and ce:tificates to be drawn for 350,000 
| LZ 1,000,000 


The quantities of Tea arrived and expected to arrive in 1783 and 
4, it all the tea arrives that is ordered, will leave, after making 
a ſmall Sale for March 1784, as follows: 

Bohea lb. 12,349,000 or 2 years conſump. 


Congou . 6,640,000 or 2 ditto at 
Souchong 380,000 or 1 and ̃ ditto > 13,000,000 - 
Singlo ; 5,260,000 or 1 and 4 ditto per Ann. 
Hy ſon i 880,000 or 1 and aditto 


be in time. 
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VII. 47 Account F the Nui of Teas exported from China 
dl en e 


%%% fh jj 17 
By Swedes - | 2jlb. 2,562,500] 2] 3,049.100| 2| 2,551,200| 2 3,258, co 2 2,620 
Danes — 12 2,833,700 2| 2, 487, 300] 2 2,098, zoo] 1 1, 388.400 3] 3,98: 
Dutch 54.923, 700 4 4,856,500] 4 4.695, 700 4 4, 553. 00 4 4,58, 
French - | 3 2,521,600] 5 5,719,100] 7 3.657, 500 4] 2,102,800 — — 
Imperial 0 . fs ͤ 2 2 e 
Hungarian „ Ss J e. . om pans ow. 
Tuſcan 1 J ⁰ . ( pans — as 
Portugueze —— q TTT . — — 
American - Js OST. Fo — — — 
Pruſſian 2 — T On . Poet 
Spaniſh - 5 
Total Foreign = |r2|ib. 12,84 f, 5001316, 112, 00 f 5 13, 302, 7001 t, 30a, 30010 12,673 
Engliſh private | | 
trade included.] 5 3.402, 415 Bj 5,673,434} 9 £,392,785} 7| 4,372,021]—[noneim| 
7b. 16,243, 9152 102 1,78 5, 434240 19,69 5,4881801 5,674, 32 1010/12, 673 
1786 1787 1788 1789 13 1 
By Swedes Alb. 6, 212, 400] 1 1,747, 000 2| 2, 890, 9ooſ 2 2, 589,000 —] — 
Danes 1 4,578,100] 20 2,092,000| 2 2,664, oog 2 2,496. 800 1[ 1,773 
Dutch 14 4,458,800 5 5,943, 200 5| 5,794, 0 4| 4,179,600] 5| 5,106 
French 1 466,600 1 382,260] 3] 1,728, 9001 292, 1081 294 
Imperial | 
Hungarian - 
Tuſcan - J— — — ff — — jd M — — 4 —- 
Portugueze 5 | | | 
American 1 695.000] 5| 1,181,860] 2 750, 900] 4 1,188,800[14f 3,093, 
Pruſſian —— — —— — —1 1 499, 300— — — — 
Spaniſh oY Ln — —j—] ——ͤ —j- — 2 318,400 — 
Genoeſe - J— — -—-|= — — 1 — --|— _ 
Total Foreign + |13[!b. 16,4 10, 900% 14]: 1,347,020|1 5|14,328,900[1 5|1 1,064, 7002 1010, 267, 
Engliſh private | | | | | 
trade included. 18] 13,480, 60 1027/20, 610, 9192922, 096, 70302720, 141,745 1017,91, 


+ 
+ 


* 9789 5591 a 3::957-939 


* Moſt of theſe foreign ſhips went to China, previous to the Commutation 
+ Part of theſe ſhould have arrived in 1780. 


30,425,003 1 ee 42 26,255, 
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Om China, in Engliſh and Foreign Ships, in each Year from 1776, 
uſhing each Year. 


| 


1] 
= 1780 

oJ 2 2,026,400 
o] 3 3,983, 600 
o 4 4,987,800 
0—1 — 3 

Tt 1,375,900 
of 19[12,673,700 
1 none imported 
110/12, 673, 700 

1790 

— — — — 
of I] 1,773,000 
| 5| 5,106,900 
1 1} .294,300 
) 14 3,093, 200 
) — — 
2110, 267, 400 
21 29 922 | 
Fe 28, 258,432 


1 
—— 


FFF 


15,328. 800 


1781 


4,198,900 
2,341,400 
4:957,000 


— — 


315, 00 


11,725,000 


T1 I,592,019 | 


: 1791 


— ————— 


520, 700 


442,100 


743, 100 


260 


3,034,600 
22, 369. 620 
25,404,280 


23,318,419 


— — — . 


| [ ES ow | Ships. 


HOP 


9 


. 


* | Ship. 


E 


8 


1783 


4.265, 600 
5 TEE 


—. 


w— «««nw_—_—_— 


$933,300 
3,954,100 


14,030,200 


4,138,295 


14,2 43) 


1531 


1792 


1, 50 1,3300 


2,051,330 
784, ooo 


— — 


— ͤ — 


6,294,930 
| 3,185,467 


* 4 8 


1,863,200 
55070 


4 


8 vw OS 


— 


S 


— 
Ses 


9,480, 397 


a 8.768,45 


+793 


1,559,730 

852,070 
2,939,530 
1,540,070 


393,870 


1,538,400 


400 
578,930 


9,403, 200 
16,005,414 
25,408,614 


3 — Ships. 


q 


4,878,990 
3,204,000 


4.231. 200 
3,428, 400 


3,329,900 


19,072,300* 


9,916, 760 


28,989,000 


1794 
756, 130 


2,417,200 


159747130 


289,479 


5,436,930 
20,728,705 


26,165,035 


mmutation Act, which paſſed into effect in England in September, 1784. 


| Ships. 


3 
5 


1785 


3,158,000 


$34 334-000 
4,900,000 


3,199,000 
$80,100 


17,531, 100 


10, 58 3,628 


28,114,728 


——Z—ñ—ͤFIœä 


1795 


24,670 
4,090,800 


1,438,270 


17,60 


—— — — 


555777200 


23,733,810 


29,311,010 . 


A. Accounts F the Amount of Goods and Bullion exported by the Eaft 
India Company to China, in each Year from 1775 to 1795 incluftve ; 
diftinguifting the Amount of Goods and Bullion in each Year. 
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VIII. 


- — 


Seaſons. 


— — 


1775 
1770 
1777 
1778 


1770 
1780 


1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1986 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 


1792 


1793 
1794 


1795 
L 


f 


** 


Ama. 


Britith Goods, 1 


chiefly 
Woollens. 


I16,281 
102,694 
104,846 
197,482 


106,125 
120, o8 5 
1775479 
270, 110 
245,529 
368,442 
401,199 
470,480 
541,172 
574.001 
680,219 
-60,030 


670,459 


5— jw 


6,909, 468 


141,734 


M.A th. 


"IR 


744,140 


| 


99,113 
107.848 


Bullion. Totals 
pro 99,113 
88,574 | 190,422 
— | 116,26r 
— J 102,694 
— 
— 1 107,482 
( 
— 106,125 
— 120,085 
— 
704,153 974,363 
694,961 [940,90 
626,869 | 993,338 
469,408 3 870, 60% | 
714,233 [4,184,713 
I 541,72 
377-685 | 951,686 
— 1 680, 219 
i 760,030 
— f 14 
„ 


3,076,010 10, 585,478 


427 


— — 


ä—HX— —— — —— ́ — 
1 


_ — 
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IX. 


A Account of the Number of Slide; with the Number of Tons, Buil- 
ders? Meaſurement of ſaid Ships, arrived from China in 1 770 and 
following Years; diſtinguiſhing each Year, | 


Builder's 
ws "VOY of Meaſurement, 
1 Tons. 

1776 — 3.951} 

1777 5 — 6,310 | 7 

177 9 — 7,211} 8 years, tons 48, 476 
„„ 29-4 a 

1 — —— 8 | average 6,059 
1761 17 — -13,557 —— part ſhould have arrived in 
3783; 9, — 7.090 | I 780. | 
1783 6 — 4-928 } 3 

1784 13 — 10,347 Ib. 17,312,484 Tea bought 
1785 14 — 1 16 þ on the continent of Europe du- 
1786 18 — 14,465) ring this period. | 

17587 28 — 20,954] Mars, tons 697, - wrecked off = 
1788 29 — 21,775 | Margate, not included. 

1789 27 — 20, 662 

1790 21 — 18,091 9 years, tons 164.774 

10 | 25 — 19954 "FM 
1792 11 — 11,454 average 18, 308 
2708 16 — met 5 Ib. 3,212,225 Fea bought on 
1794 18 — 17,459 | < the continent of Europe this 
— 20,244} (year. : | 


1795 21 
: 


In the latter years many of the ſhips were of very large dimen» 
ons, and brought more ſurplus tonnage in proportion. 
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7 APPENDIX: 
King's Hoty on Tea ſold between the 1ſt e 1784 and 


the rſt March, 1797, being from the commencement of the 
commutation act. | 


£ 180,174 


Fed iſt Sept. 1784 to 1ſt March 1785 
1ſt March 1785 to * March 1786 292, 193 
| 22780 o—— 17 — 314,945 
wel — 17 — 316,646 
178 — 1789 — 307,317 
1789 — 1790 — 326,817 
1790 — 1791 1 340, 170 
1791 m— 1792 —_ 344,239 
1792 —. aged 257276 
1793 . 1794 — 7 76 
2794 — | 2795 — 380,805 
1795 — 1796 — 636,971 
1796 — — 705,572 


| £ 4,832,189 


From the 1ſt Sept. 1784 to Mar. 1795 the duties were 
L 12 10 per cent. 8 
Mar. 1795 to Mar. 1796 the duties were ¶ 20 per cent. 
Mar. 1597 the duties were £ 30 per cent. on all Teas that may 
ſell at and above 2s. 64. pe ound. | 


FINIS. 


